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PREFACE 


In this volume, being the Administrative volume of 
' The Indian Empire/ chapters i, ii, vi, viii, ix, and xvi arc 
ba§ed on materials supplied by Mr. R. Nathan, C.I.E. ; 
chapters iii and iv were written by Sir William Lee- 
Warner, K.C.S.I. ; chapter v was written by Mr. H. W. C. 
Carnduff, C.I.E. ; chapter vii by Mr. E. D. Maclagan ; 
chapter x is based on materials supplied by Mr. G. H. D. 
Walker, C.I.E.; chapter xi on materials supplied by Lieut.- 
General Sir Edwin Collen, G.C.I.E. ; chapters xii, xiii, 
and xiv were written by Mr. Nathan ; chapter xv was 
written by Major W. J. Bythell, R.E., and the appendix 
on Marine Surveys by Captain T. H. Homing, R.N, 
(retired), with assistance from Colonel A. W. Alcock, 
C.I.E. 




INTRODUCTORY NOTES 


Notes on Transliteration 
Vcnvel-Soutids 

a has the sound of o in ' woman.’ 
a has the sound of a in * father.’ 
e has the vowel-sound in ‘ grey.’ 
i has the sound of i in ‘ pin.’ 

I has the sound of i in ‘ police.’ 

0 has the sound of e? in ‘ bone.’ 
u has the sound of u in ‘ bull.’ 

■Q has the sound of u in ‘ flute.’ 
ai has the vowel-sound in ‘ mine.’ 
au has the vowel-sound in ‘ house.* 

It should be stated that no attempt has been made to distinguish 
between the long and short sounds of c and o in the Dravidian 
languages, which possess the vowel-sounds in ‘bet’ and ‘hot’ in 
addition to those given above. Nor has it been thought necessary 
to mark vowels as long in cases where mistakes in pronunciation 
were not likely to be made. 


Consonants 

hlost Indian languages have diflerent forms for a number of con- 
sonants, such as d, i, r, &c., marked in scientific works by the use 
of dots or italics. As the European ear distinguishes these with 
difficulty in ordinary pronunciation, it has been considered undesir- 
able to embarrass the reader with them; and only two notes are 
required. In the first place, the Arabic k, a strong guttural, has 
been represented by k instead of q, which is often used. Secondly, 
it should be remarked that aspirated consonants arc common ; and, 
in particular, dh and th (except in Burma) never have the sound of 
th in ‘ this ’ or ' thin,’ but should be pronounced as in * woodhouse ’ 
and ‘boathook.’ 




INTRODUCTORY NOTES vii 

the exchange value of the rupee to \s. 4!., and then introduce a gold 
standard (though not necessarily a gold currency) at the rate of Rs. 15 
= £1. This policy has been completely successful. From 1899 on- 
wards the value of the rupee has been maintained, with insignificant 
fluctuations, at the proposed rate of is. 4 !. ; and consequently since 
that date three rupees have been equivalent to two rupees before 1873. 
For the intermediate period, between 1873 and 1899, it is manifestly 
impossible to adopt any fixed sterling value for a constantly changing 
rupee. But since 1899, if it is desired to convert rupees into sterling, 
not only must the final cipher be struck off (as before 1873), but 
also one-third must be subtracted from the result Thus Rs. 1,000 
= £100— = (about) £67. 

Another matter in connexion mth the expression of money state- 
ments in terms of rupees requires to be explained. The method of 
numerical notation in India differs from that which prevails through- 
out Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated in hundreds of thou- 
sands and millions, but in lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore is one hundred lakhs 
or ten millions (written out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, accord- 
ing to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of rupees (Rs. 1,00,000) 
may be read as the equivalent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the 
equivalent of (about) £6,667 after 1899; while a crore of rupees 
(]^. 1,00,00,000) may similarly be read as the equivalent of 
£1,000,000 before 1873, and as the equivalent of (about) £666,667 
after 1899. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the rupee is divided into 
16 annas, a fraction commonly used for many purposes by both 
natives and Europeans. The anna was formerly reckoned as i\d . ; 
it may now be considered as exactly corresponding to id. The 
anna is again subdivided into 12 pies. 

The various systems of weights used in India combine uniformity 
of scale with immense variations in the weight of units. The scale 
used generally throughout Northern India, and less commonly in 
Madras and Bombay, may be thus expressed : one maund = 40 seers ,* 
one seer =16 chittaks or 80 tolas. The actual weight of a seer 
varies greatly from District to District, and even from village to 
village; but in the standard system the tola is 180 grains Troy (the 
exact weight of the rupee), and the seer thus weighs 2-057 ib., and the 
maund 82-28 lb. This standard is used in official reports and 
throughout the Gazetteer. 

For calculating retail prices, the universal custom in India is to 
express them in terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change, what varies is not the amount of money to be paid for the 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 

CHAPTER I 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

The subject of this chapter is the growth and character of 
the British administration in India, but the preliminary para- 
graphs mil give some idea of the general nature of the 
Hindu and Muhammadan governments which ruled the 
country in former times. 

During the long ages preceding the Muhammadan supre- The Hindu 
macy, the social organization of the Hindus passed through system of 
gradual stages of development and decay such as are incident SratL 
to all human institutions. No description could be Siven^escriM^ 
which would apply at once to the early conquerors and settlers I," Mam * 
on the banks of the Indus, to the Hindu kingdoms which 
during a later age occupied the bulk of the Indian Peninsula, 
and to their successors in the days of their decline. For the 
present purpose it will suffice to select a central epoch, and 
the period which is illustrated by the code of Manu mil be the 
most suitable. Scholars assign to this code in its present form 
a date lying between the second century before and the second 
century after Christ. It is a metrical recension of an older 
prose code, which formed one of a number of similar works 
composed by the founders of different schools for repetition by 
their students. After the death of Alexander the Great, 

Chandra Gupta Maurya, grandfather of the famous Asoka, 
reigned over the whole of Northern India from Bihar to the 
Punjab for some twenty years ; and although the metrical code 
was prepared at a somewhat later date, it probably portrays 
fairly closely the state of society which prevailed when this 
great monarch ruled. Additional light has been thrown on 
this period by Arrian, Strabo, and other Greek writers, and 
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defends the whole of the Indian Empire, and well furnished 
with elephants and ^var-chariots. The country was divided 
into military divisions, each maintaining a body of troops 
under an approved leader. The arts which may be employed 
against enemies are four — presents, sowing divisions, negotia- 
tions, and force of arms : the wise, it is said, prefer the two 
last. The king is to regard his nearest neighbours as hostile, 
the powers next beyond these natural foes as friendly, and all 
more remote powers as neutral. Great importance is attached 
to spies, both in foreign politics and in war. The laws of war 
and conquest were remarkable for their humanity. The 
revenue consisted of a share of the produce of land, taxes on 
commerce, a small- annual imposition on traders and shop- 
keepers, and a forced service of a day in each month by 
'artisans and labourers. The degree to which the actual ad- 
ministration conformed to the model presented by the code of 
Manu must have depended largely on the character and ability 
of the king. The accounts given by Greek and Chinese 
travellers and writers show that the people were on the whole 
contented and well governed. 

The greatest and last among the Muhammadan dynasties Govern- 
which ruled Hindustan was the Mughal house of Timur; and 
the greatest of the Mughal sovereigns was Akbar, who reigned i 
from 1556 to 1605 and consolidated under his sway a vast 
territory extending from Kandaliar to the farther confines of 
Bengal and from the Himalayas to the Deccan. A detailed 
account of Akbar’s court and government has been preserved 
in the Aht-i-Akban ox Institutes of Akbar, written by his friend 
’• and minister Abul Fazl ; in other contemporary histories ; ' 
and in the descriptions given by Europeans who visited the 
court of ' The Great Mogul.’ The court itself was maintained 
on a scale of the most costly magnificence. No scene in India 
conveys a more vivid impression of oriental splendour than the 
panorama from the palace of FatehpurSlkri near Agra, for some 
time Akbar’s capital. The splendid halls, the spacious court- 
yards and stables, the beautiful houses of the queens, the 
graceful mosque, and tlie numerous other edifices devoted to 
business or pleasure must, in their prime, have formed a 
residence well worthy of a great king, ‘ The good prince,’ says 
Abul Fazl, ‘refuses not his attention to the most trivial 
points,’ and this principle was carried out to the full in the 
management of Akbar’s stupendous establishment. The Ain- 
i-Akban contains details regarding the government of every 
department of the court. . The treasury, the jewel office, the’ 
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receipts to head-quarters as soort'as they exceed a certain sum. 

He has to take charge of the effects of absentees and of those 
who die Mrithout heirs, and must report the circumstance to the 
governor. He is required to make a monthly report on the 
condition of the people, the market price of goods, and all 
occurrences of interest. 

Every considerable town was in the charge of a magistrate 
styled the kotwSl, who was the head of the police and supervised 
all branches of the local administration. Outside the towns there 
was no regular police force, but the villages had their heredi- 
tary watchmen. Apart from the magistrates justice was 
administered by a court, composed of an officer named the 
mir-adl (‘ lord of justice ’) and a kazi learned in the Muham- 
madan law. The latter conducted the trial and stated the law ; 
the former, who appears to have been the superior officer, 
passed judgement. 

Aurangzeb, the sixth of the TimQr dynasty, was the last of 
the great emperors of Delhi. His bigotry did much to undo 
the work of Akbar’s wise and tolerant policy, and his reign wit- 
nessed the rise of the Manitha power. On his death, in 1707, 
the empire of the Mughals fell into disorder and decay and, 
after a period of universal strife, was replaced by the empire 
of the British. 

The history of British India falls, as observed by Sir C. P. Periods in 
Ilbert in his Government of India, into three periods. From 
the beginning of the seventeenth to the middle of the eighteenth India, 
century the East India Company is a trading corporation, ex- 
isting on the sufferance of the native powers and in rivalry with 
the merchant companies of Holland and France. During the 
next century the Company acquires and consolidates its domi- 
nion, shares its sovereignty in increasing proportions mth the 
Crown, and gradually loses its mercantile privileges and func- 
tions. After the Mutiny of 1857 the remaining powers of the 
Company are transferred to the Crown, and then follows an era 
of peace in which India awakens to new life and progress. It 
is not the function of. the present chapter to enter into the 
details of this history. But political institutions cannot be 
rightly understood without some study of their growth ; and in 
India the development of the administrative system has fol- 
lowed so closely the course of territorial acquisition that it mil 
be necessary to pass in brief review the salient incidents of the 
rise of British power. 

On September 24, *1599, a few years before the deaths of The Enst 
Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the merchants of London resolved 
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which they exercised towards the dose of Warren Hastbgs’ 
administration by maintaining him in office in the teeth both 
of the Directors and of resolutions of the House of Commons *. 

At the dose of this period the factories and affairs of die Company 
on the east and west coasts of India, and in Bengal, were admin- 
istered, at each of its principal settlements of Madras (Fort St. 

George), Bombay, and Calcutta (Fort William), by a President 
(or Governor) and a Council consisting of the senior servants 
of the Company. Power was exercised by the President and 
Council collectively, and orders were issued in accordance 
with the votes of the majority. The three ‘Presidencies’ 
were independent of one another and subordinate only to 
the Directors in England. The servants of the Company were 
classified, beginning from the lowest rank, as writers, factors, 
senior factors, and merchants. Promotion was usually by 
seniority. Salaries were extremely small, but large fortunes 
were made by private trade, supplemented occasionally by 
less honourable means. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, when the East Politiial 
India Company first began to play a part in the political affairs ““ 
of India, the Mughal power was tottering to its fall, and the the middle 
great Maratha confederacy, the chief officers of the empire, the of ** 
old Hindu princes, and newly-risen soldiers of fortune were century? 
warring incessantly for the mastery of its possessions. The 
emperor still nominally held the greater part of Northern India, 
but over most of this territory his authority was but a shadow 
of past dominion. Ahmad ShSh, the Afghan, wrested the 
Punjab from him in 1752; and this country remained under 
Afghan rule until, some fifty years later, it was conquered by 
Ranjlt Singh and his Sikhs. Bohilkhand, the country lying in 
the angle between the Upper Ganges and the Himalayas, had 
been appropriated by daring adventurers, known as Kohillas, 
from the Afghan hills. The viceroys of Oudh and Bengal had 
converted their provinces into virtually independent kingdoms. 

The Rajputana States had fallen under the supremacy- of the 
Marathas, who levied at their pleasure large contributions from 
the Rajput chiefs. The Marathas had by this time become the 
forembst power in India j and, although their empire had not 
yet reached its fullest limits, they had already spread across the 
Peninsula from the west coast to tlie confines of Bengal, and 

* By Pitt’s Act of 1784 tlie Court of Proprietors was deprived of the 
power of revoking or modifying any proceeding of the Court of Directors 
which had received the approval of the then newly-constituted Board of 

Control, and it became practically only an electoral body. 
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Law. 
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tion from Siraj-ud-daula, the Nawab of Bengal. It was this 
encroachment upon his rights of sovereignty, combined with 
other causes for displeasure, that induced the Nawab to 
march upon Calcutta with a large army. He took the town and 
perpetrated, or suffered to take place, the tragedy of the Black 
Hole. In the war Avhich followed Clive routed the Nawab at 
Plassey (1757), and at once secured the virtual mastery of the 
richest province in India, thereby transferring the centre of the 
Company’s power from Madras to Calcutta. In imitation of 
Dupleix’s system, a puppet Nawab was set up and maintained 
by the Company’s troops. The plan worked badly, and a period 
of misgovernment culminated in the invasion of Bengal by the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, who carried in his camp the titular em- 
peror of Delhi. He was defeated by Major Hector Munro at 
Buxar, on the Ganges, in the year 1764. Clive, who had 
returned to India after an absence of some years, then obtained 
from the emperor the Diwani or administration of the revenues 
of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, which canied with it the exercise 
of civil jurisdiction, though the Nizamat, or criminal jurisdiction, 
and police powers remained with the Nawab. The manage- 
ment was, however, left under native control until 1772, when 
the Company ‘stood forth as Dlwan’ and took over the direct 
administration of the revenue, which was soon followed by the 
assumption also of criminal jurisdiction. The full rights of 
territorial sovereignty over Bengal thus passed to the Company. 

The victory of Buxar carried the British arms to Allahabad; 

Oudh was at their mercy ; and Clive saw clearly, and stated 
explicitly, that the whole Mughal empire lay within their grasp. 

But neither he nor the Company was willing to entertain so 
vast a scheme of conquest; and they therefore restored the 
territories on the northern side of the Ganges to the Nawab- 
Wazlr of Oudh, and concluded a treaty with that prince which 
helped to secure peace on the Bengal frontier for a period of 
forty years. 

' The period of Warren Hastings’ rule (1772-85) was one of Wancn 
great peril for the British dominion in India, as in other parts g”?®' 
of the world. Britain was at war with all the great maritime tence of 
powers — ^France, Holland, and Spain — ^and with her own colo- British 
nies m North America. In India she had to face Haidar AIT, fmperilled. 
who had by this time carved out a great kingdom in the south 
of the Peninsula, and also the formidable Maratha powea:. 

Both were in league with the French, who endeavoured, as in 
America, to cut off the British forces from their home base. 

But the English fleet succeeded in keeping the command of the 
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is characteristic of every Asiatic government’.’ He executed 
his plan with complete success ; and when he left India, the 
Punjab, Sind,. and Nepal were the only territories which re- 
mained completely outside the paramount British influence, 
while the area of direct occupation had also been greatly 
enlarged. Events had been hastened by the Napoleonic wars. 
Tipu Sultan, who still retained a seaport on the Malabar coast, 
entered into negotiations for an alliance with France, and 
received into his capital a small body of French volunteers. 
War was declared against him ; he was slain in the storm of 
Seringapatam and his territories were confiscated. A portion 
was given to our ally, the Nizam of Hyderabad ; the present 
State of Mysore was restored to the ancient Hindu dynasty by 
which it is now ruled j and the rest was incorporated in the 
Madras Presidency. In i8oi the Carnatic, which had for 
many years been in complete dependence on the Company, 
ivas brought under direct administration. Thus in a few 
months the Madras Presidency developed from some scattered 
districts into the great Province now known by that name. 
The state of confusion in Oudh, and the danger to be appre- 
hended in this direction from the Marathas, necessitated a 
resettlement of affairs there. The Nawab ceded all his fron- 
tier districts, including Rohilkhand, and the revenue of this 
territory >vas taken as an equivalent for the subsidy payable for 
the troops employed in the defence of this State. This annex- 
ation confronted the British and the Maratha chief Sindhia 
along the whole line of the latter’s possessions in Northern 
India. The Maratha confederacy, which extended from Mala- 
bar almost to the Himalayas, was now the only power which 
seriously threatened the British dominion. But the great 
chiefs and the Peshwa (the titular head of the confederation) 
were at strife among themselves. Sindhia was the most 
important of the chiefs and held possession of the Mughal 
emperor’s person. Lord Wellesley intervened on behalf of the 
Peshwa. War broke out in 1803, and after a well-contested 
series of engagements the Marathas were defeated and sued for 
peace. A British force was stationed at Poona, the capital of 
the Peshwa; and in the north a large tract of territory was 
ceded to the Company which, with the districts already ac- 
quired from the Nawab of Oudh, now goes to form the greater 
part of the Province of Agra. 

* Wellesley Despatches, quoted in Sir Alfred Lyall’s British Dominion 
in India, chap. xiv. 
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was annexed by Lord Dalhousie in 1849, and since then the 
border line has run between British India and Afghanistan. 

The wars with Afghanistan, which belong to the external 
politics of British India, need not be noticed here. The only 
territory acquired beyond the Sulaiman range on the north- 
west frontier is the minor Province of Baluchistan, which 
includes the military base of Quetta first occupied in 1S76. 

The Kurram valley, which was first occupied during the Afghan 
War (1878-80), was finally taken over at the request of the Turi 
inhabitants in 1893 j and the WazTristan tract has been brought 
under British political administration by gradual stages, be- 
ginning in 1892. 

In 1852 Pegu was annexed, as the result of the second Acquisi- 
Burmese War, to become, with Arakan and Tenasserim, the 
Province of Lower Burma. In 1853 the Nizam of Hyderabad Burma, 
made over certain districts called the Berars to be held in trust 
as payment for the forces maintained for his protection, and Upper 
the British occupation of these has recently (1902) been con- Burma, 
firmed by a perpetual lease from the Nizam. Nagpur lapsed 
in 1854, on the death of its Raja without heirs, and became 
the nucleus of the Central Province. The kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed in 1856, to protect its people from continued 
misgovemment and oppression. In 1857 came the Mutiny ; 
and in the following year the government of India was formally 
transferred from th‘e Company to the Crown, while accompany- 
ing the transfer the Queen’s celebrated Proclamation promised 
maintenance of the rights of Native Princes, enjoined the 
strictest religious neutrality, and notified that ‘ so far as may 
be, our subjects of whatever race and creed [shall] be freely 
and impartially admitted to offices in our service the duties of 
which they may be qualified by their education, ability, and 
integrity duly to discharge.’ From this time onwards the 
history of India is mainly concerned with administrative im- 
provement and the development of the arts of peace. Beyond 
the advance on the north-west frontier above referred to, 
the only important addition made to the empire since the 
Mutiny is the large province of Upper Burma, acquired by 
conquest in 1886. 

One noticeable feature of the history of British India, which The 
is apparent even from the rough sketch just concluded, is that 
the tide of conquest never turned against the Company, system of 
Once it had taken a province under its direct administration it British 
was able to ensure permanent peace to the inhabitants, however p"fn“of 
distracted might be the condition of those parts of India which the remain- 
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shortly proved by the embarrassing action of the Bombay 
authorities in the Maratha troubles of 1775-82. Other pro- 
visions of the Act were directed against the prevailing abuses, 
and private trade and the receipt of presents were forbidden to 
the servants of the Company. 

Pitt’s Act of 1784, which established the Board of Control Pitt’s Act 
in England, vested the administration of each of the three 
Presidencies in a Governor and three Councillors, including the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Presidency army. At the same 
time the control of the Governor-General-in-Council over 
Madras and Bombay was somewhat extended, as it was again 
by the Charter Act of 1793 ; but distance still secured for the 
subordinate Presidencies the continuance for some time of 
much of their independence of action, and its final curtailment 
was due as much to the British possessions becoming con- 
tiguous, and to the development of means of communication, 
as to mere injunctions of subordination to the central Govern- 
ment. The extension of territorial possessions which took 
place during Lord Wellesley’s administration (1798-1805) 
carried the Company a long step forward in the course of its 
transition from a trading corporation to a ruling power. At 
the same time the monopoly which was needed in the time of 
Elizabeth to enable British trade to organize itself against 
foreign rivals in a distant and little-known country had become 
unsuited to the times, and the general body of merchants 
clamoured to be admitted to the commerce of the East. The 
Company fought hard for its privileges, although it is at least 
doubtful whether its trade profits as distinguished from its 
territorial revenues were considerable. It was not, however, 
strong enough to stay the march of events, and the Charter Act 
of 1813 ivithdrew the monopoly except with regard to tea and 
the China trade. Twenty years later the Charter Act of 1833 The 
directed the Company to close its commercial business ivith all 
convenient dispatch. The Company thus became a purely 1833. 
political and administrative body, holding its territories in trust 
for the Crown. The same Act vested the direction of the 
entire civil and military administration and the sole power of 
legislation in the Govemor-General-in-Council, now for the first 
time styled * of India,’ and defined more precisely the nature 
and extent of the control to be exercised over the subordinate 
Governments. These consisted as yet only of Madras and 
Bombay ; but the Act pro\'ided for the creation of a Presidency 
of Agra, which was constituted, in a modified form, as llie 
Lieutenant-Governorship of the North-Western Provinces, in 
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ments. But in all these mattera the Government of India 
exercises a general and constant control. It lays down lines 
of general policy and tests their application from the adminis- 
tration reports, which are as a rule annually submitted to it, of 
the main departments under the Local Governments Besides 
the controlling officers for departments which it directly adminis- 
ters, such as Railways, Post Office, Telegraphs, the Survey of 
India, and Geology, it employs a number of inspecting or 
advisory officers for those departments which are primarily left 
to the Local Governments, including Agriculture, Irrigation, 
Forests, Medical, Education, and Archaeology. Not only does 
it receive, and when necessary modify, the annual budgets of 
the Local Governments j but every new appointment of impor- 
tance, every large addition even to minor establishments, has to 
receive its specific sanction, with the practical result that no 
new departure in administration can be undertaken without its 
preliminary approval. There is, moreover, a wide field of 
appeal to the Government of India from officials or private 
persons who may deem themselves aggrieved by the action of 
a Local Government ; and outside Madras and Bombay the 
approval of the Governor-General is necessary to the appoint- 
ment of some of the most important officers of the Provincial 
administration. 

The major Provinces have their own budgets ; and shares of 
certain items of revenue raised in the Province, the chief of 
which are land revenue and cesses, excise, stamps, forests, and 
income-tax, are definitely assigned to the Local Government. 
Such assignments were formerly only for a period of years, 
usually five, at the end of which the arrangements might be 
revised by the Supreme Government ; but it is now intended 
to make them more permanent, and arrangements to this efiect 
have already (1906) been concluded with most of the Local 
Governments. The more important Provinces possess legis- 
lative councils; but the scope of these is strictly limited to 
local matters relating to the Province, and their Acts require 
the approval of the Governor-General. 

The supervision over most of the important Native States in 
India rests directly with the Govemor-General-in-Council. In 
some cases, however, historical associations have left relations 
with important States, such as Travancore, Kolhapur, and 
Patiala, under the Local Governments, which also deal with 


‘ The Local Govemments also submit monthly copies of nil their printed 
proceedings to the Government of India. 

VOL. IV. C 
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to act on his own responsibility in matters of grave importance. 
This condition was repeated in subsequent enactments and is 
still in force. But the circumstances which prevailed in the 
time of Warren Hastings never recurred, and this special power 
of the Governor-General has hardly ever been exercised. Under 
the board system of administration initiated by Lord Cornwallis, 
the Council acted in the capacity of advisers only, offering 
opinions on the cases put before them but exercising no indivi- 
dual responsibility. The appointment of special members for 
law and finance was a departure from this system. As the 
amount and complexity of business increased, it became more 
than a single board could manage ; and in the time of Lord 
Canning the work of the various departments was distributed 
among the members of the Council, only the more important 
cases being dealt with by the Governor-General or the Council 
collectively. This procedure was legalized by the Councils 
Act of 1861, a clause in which empowers the Governor-General 
to make arrangements for the convenient dispatch of business, 
any act done under orders so passed being deemed the act of 
the Governor-General-in-Council. 

The Charter Act of 1793 and later enactments make special 
provision for the absence of the Governor-General from his 
Council. In such a case, a metaber of the Council may be 
appointed President, to exercise the powers of the Governor- 
General at meetings of the Council j and the Governor-General, 
by an order made in Council, may be vested with authority to 
exercise alone, at his discretion, any of the powers which 
ordinarily are exercised by the Governor-General-in-Council. 
Until some years after the Mutiny these provisions were 
frequently used, and the Governor-General was absent from 
Calcutta during the greater part of his term of office. Some of 
the Secretaries accompanied him, and much of the important 
work of the country was done without the Council. This 
procedure became increasingly inconvenient and gradually 
fell into disuse. The last occasion on which a President was 
appointed was when Lord Dufferin visited Burma after the 
annexation of the Upper Province. The ordinary meetings of 
Council may, under the Charter Act of 1833, be held at any 
place fixed by the Governor-General-in-Council. In practice 
meetings are held during the winter in Calcutta and during the 
summer in Simla ; and the Governor-General is absent from 
his Council only for short tours, during which, in these days 
of rapid postal and telegraphic communication, no special 
arrangements are required. 
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Baxandall, B.A. 
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majority prevails, subject to the power of the Governor-General 
to overrule the Council in exceptional cases. 

The existing division of business among the various Depart- Redistribu 
ments (excluding the two Departments of Army and Military ^*°Qg**^ 
Supply, which were reorganized in 1906) was made in 
1905, when the addition 'of a sixth ordinary member to the 
Council involved an extensive redistribution of portfolios. At 
that time the Departments were the Foreign, Home, Revenue, 
Legislative, Financial, Public Works, and Military. The 
Military, Legislative, and Foreign Departments were not affected 
by this change, but the others were rearranged in connexion 
with the creation of a new Department of Commerce and 
Industry. The Revenue and Agricultural Department was 
sepatjated from the Home and now has its own member of 
Council, who also administers the Public Works Department. 

The latter was relieved of railway business by the new Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry and the new Railway Board, 
and now retains only irrigation, roads and buildings, and 
miscellaneous public works. 

The Foreign Department transacts all -business connected Tht 
with external politics, with frontier tribes, and with Native 
States in India. It also controls the general administration meat, 
of Ajmer-Merwira, the North-West Frontier Province, and 
British Baluchistan. The most important external relations of 
the Government are connected on the north-west frontier with 
Afghanistan and Persia, and farther afield with the coast of 
Southern Arabia, and in the north and east with Tibet, China, 
and Siam. 

Besides the territories under the direct sovereignty of the 
Crown, India includes nearly 700 Native States, which cover an 
area of about 770,000 square miles and contain a population of 
64,000,000 inhabitants \ They differ from one another greatly 
in size and importance. The Nizam of Hyderabad rules over 
an area of 83,000 square miles; there are petty chiefs in 
Kathiawar whose territory consists of a few acres. The ex- 
pression Native State does not imply that the territory is 
governed by a chief who is of the same race or religion as the 
people of the State. The Nizam of Hyderabad is a Muham- 

' Excluding Nepal, the area and population of which are very problemati- 
cal. The census statistics, which showed an area of 679,393 square miles, 
and a population 0162,461,549, under Native States, did not icckon theiein 
the Shan States of Burma, the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, or Manipur, 
which were all included in the British totals ; nor did the census operations 
extend to Bhutan. 
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Rustamji, M.A. 
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iptb April 1947). 


Drewe, Geoffieyl 
Grabbam, C.I.E., 
0.aE., MA, 
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With regard to the internal administration of the Provinces 
above mentioned (Ajmer-Merwara, &c.), the Foreign Depart- 
ment exercises the same general functions of control as are 
exercised over' ordinary Provinces through the Home Depart- 
ment. The Foreign Department further deals with questions 
of ceremonial, and with matters relating to the Indian Orders. 

It supervises the Imperial Service troops and the Imperial Cadet 
Corps, and also the Chiefs’ colleges, which will be noticed in 
the chapters on Army and Education. 

The Home Department is concerned witli the work of The Home 
general administration, and deals with internal politics, law and 
justice, jails, police, education, hospitals, public health, muni- 
cipalities and local boards, ecclesiastical matters, the administra- 
tion of the Arms Acts, and a number of other subjects. These 
matters fall primarily within the jurisdiction of the Local 
Governments ; and the work of the Home Department consists, 
therefore, to a large extent in controlling the Provincial 
administrations, while it more directly administers the penal 
settlement of Port Blair in the Andaman Islands, to which 
convicts sentenced to transportation are -sent. It has also to 
perform much direct work of a miscellaneous character. The 
superior officers of several departments of the administration 
under Local Governments belong to Imperial services, such as 
the Indian Civil Service, which are under the general control 
of the Home Department. The work of the Ecclesiastical 
department is shared between the Supreme and the Local 
Governments. The Charter Acts -of 1813 and 1833 provided 
for the appointment of Bishops at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, and conferred on them ecclesiastical jurisdiction and 
power to admit to holy orders. The Bishop of Calcutta is also 
Metropolitan in India. Bishops have been appointed to other 
dioceses such as Lahore, Rangoon, Lucknow, and Nagpur j but 
these do not derive their authority from Act of Parliament, and 
their official status as regards salary, leave, and pension is that 
of a senior chaplain. Government chaplains are maintained, 
or allowances axe granted to other clergymen, to provide the 
ministrations of religion to British-born subjects of the Crown, 
and especially to soldiers and their families, whether Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Wesleyan, or Roman Catholic^.' The authority of 

^ The policy of the British Government in respect to the natives of India 
has always been one of the strictest religions neutrality. Missionary bodies 
act entirely on their own responsibility and with their own funds ; and 
though their schools arc eligible for educational grunts, these are entirely 
for the purpose of secular instruction and may be obtained on similar terms 
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ihe development of the industrial and economic resources of 
the country. This polic)', so far as it lias up to the present 
time been developed, embraces many fields of inquiry, in 
which the work of investigation is carried out by various 
subordinate departments working under the general direction 
and control of the Department of Revenue and Agriculture. 
Some of these departments, though not all, were transferred to 
the Department of Commerce and Industry in 1905. The 
Survey department carries on geographical, topographical, and 
scientific surveys, and in some Provinces the cadastral survey 
which forms the basis of the land revenue assessment. The 
Meteorological department, in addition to meteorology proper, 
undertakes solar and astronomical observations. The Botani- 
cal Survey deals with systematic and physiological botany and 
the economic and agricultural uses o’f plants. The conduct of 
inquiries and experiments for the improvement of agricultural 
methods is entrusted to an Inspector-General of Agriculture, 
assisted by a staff of experts who work in consultation with the 
Directors of Agriculture in the several Provinces. Measures 
for the improvement of the breeds of horses*, ponies, mules, 
and cattle, and for the prevention of horse and cattle disease, 
are entrusted to the Civil Veterinary department, whose officers 
are distributed among the Provinces. There is a fully equipped 
bacteriological laboratory, and several schools and colleges for 
the training of native veterinary assistants. The Forest de- 
partment provides an efficient system of conservancy in the 
large Government forests. The administration of the forests in 
each Province is in the hands of the local authorities ; but the 
Supreme Government, assisted by an Inspector-General, has 
a large share in developing the system and principles upon 
whiclr the science of forestry is practically applied. 

The Finance Department deals with the general administra- The 
tion of Imperial and Provincial finance ; with questions relating 
to the salaries, leave, and pensions of public officers ; and with ment. 
currency and banking. It supervises and controls most of the 
sources of ‘separate revenue' — opium, salt, stamps, excise, and 
assessed taxes, though the local management of these is 
generally in the hands of the subordinate Governments ; and it 
administers the Mint. A separate branch, styled the Military 
Finance department, has been constituted to control the 
Military Accounts department, and to deal with all matters 
concerning the financial administration of the army. As 

‘ I-Iorse-brecding for army purposes in Northern India and Bombay is now 
carried on under the supert*ision of tlic Army Remount department. 
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Faruqui, Nasir Ahmad,, 
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Scott, Ian Dixon, 
B.A. (Oxon.).t 


Alexander, W. G..I 
O.B.B,M.A.(Edin.).l 
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6 months and 15 days! 
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I 
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1 by Secretary of State. 
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which will be directly under the Department. The preparation 
of statistics is controlled by a Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence, who has still more important functions as an 
intermediary between the Department and the mercantile public. 
Other functions directly connected with trade are the adminis- 
tration of the Merchandise Marks Act for the protection of 
trade marks and descriptions, and the various Merchant 
Shipping Acts. The branches transferred from the old Public 
Works Department include telegraphs and collieries. The 
Telegraph service is an Imperial department, managed by 
a Director-General directly subordinate to the Commerce and 
Industry Department. The Revenue and Agriculture Depart- 
ment has made over to it all labour questions, including the 
regulation of emigration to foreign countries and to the tea dis- 
tricts of Assam j the control of the expert mining staff, which pro- 
vides for the inspection of mines and secures due compliance 
with the requirements of the law in regard to their working and 
the safety of the miners j matters relating to geological inquiries, 
economic products and arts; and the administration of the 
Patents office. 

The Legislative Department, which may be said to cor- 
respond to some extent with the office of the Parliamentary 
Counsel in England, is responsible for all matters connected 
with the conduct of legislation in the Council of the Governor- 
General, including the drafting of enactments and the publica- 
tion and revision of the statute book, and through it legislation 
in the Councils of the Local Governments is supervised and 
guided. It assists the other Departments of the Government 
of India with advice on questions of legal construction and 
principle, and it has to be consulted before any statutory rules 
having the force of law are issued. 

Since 1905, all business connected with Public Works (ex- 
cluding railways) has been dealt with by a Secretary under the 
member in charge of Revenue and Agriculture. The superior 
engineering establishment is divided into two services. Imperial 
and Provincial. The former has liitherto been recruited mainly 
from the Royal Indian Engineering College at Cooper’s Hill and 
from the corps of Royal Engineers ; the latter from the Roorkee 
and other engineering colleges in India and from the upper 
subordinate staff. The establishment employed on irrigation, 
and on buildings and roads (including miscellaneous works), is 
subdivided by Provinces and is under the Local Governments. 
The main roads are usually in charge of the Provincial Public 
Works departments, and local roads are made and repaired by 


The Legis- 
lative 
Depart- 
ment. 


The rnblic 
Works 
Depart- 
ment. 
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British India, or the territory under the control of the The 
Governor -General -in -Council, is divided into eight large 
Provinces and five lesser charges, each of which is termed a 
Local Government The eight major Provinces are the old 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay; the five Lieutenant- 
Gqvemorships of Bengal, the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, the Punjab, Burma, and Eastern Bengal and Assam ; 
and the Chief Commissionership of the Central Provinces. 

The minor charges are the North-West Frontier Province, 
British Baluchistan, Coorg, Ajmer-Merwara, and the penal 
settlement of the Andaman Islands. The Provinces of 
Madras and Bombay comprise the territories which were 
originally attached to those Presidencies. Sind was added 
to the latter Province a short time after its conquest in 
1843. The spUtting up of the Presidency of Fort William 
into the Provinces of Agra (styled the North-Western Provinces) 
and Bengal, each under a Lieutenant-Governor, has already 
been mentioned. The Punjab, after its annexation, was first 
governed by a Board of administration and afterwards by a 
Chief Commissioner. After the Mutiny, Delhi and the neigh- 
bouring country was transferred to it from the North-Western 
Provinces, and it became a Lieutenant-Governorship in 1859. 

On the annexation of Oudh in 1856 a Chief Commissioner 
was placed at the head of the executive government, and in 
1877 this charge was merged in the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of the North-Western Provinces. The latter name had 
become meaningless after the armexation of the Punjab, and 
the official title of this part of India has recently been changed 
to the ‘ United Provinces of Agra and Oudh.’ Burma was 
the next to be created a Lieutenant-Governorship. Arakan, 
Tenasserim, and Pegu were at first ruled by separate Com- 
missioners under the immediate control of the Government of 
India.*' In 1862 they. were amalgamated into the Province 
known as British Burma and placed under a Chief Commis- 
sioner. Upper Burma was added to the Chief Commissionership 
on its conquest in 1886, and the whole Province was thence- 
forward styled Burma, and was raised to the status of a 
Lieutenant-Governorship in 1897. The Central Provinces 
were formed into a separate administration, under a Chief 
Cotnmissioner, in 1861, by detaching theSaugor andNerbudda 
territories from the North-Western Provinces and nnifing them 
to the districts which had lapsed on the death of the Raja of 
Nagpur in 1854. Assam, on its annexation in 1826, was 
added to Bengal; in 1874 it was detached and placed under a 
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Nanjappa, Venkata- 
subcamani Iyer, 
B.Sc. (Hons.) 

(r) Apr 35. 
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29 Oct 11 6 25 Asstt. Colir. 1,425 
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and Ses- 
sions Judge, 

Poona. 


86 Astle Gtorge Haraey\{. 8 Jan jio 8 o Asstt. Oollr. 1,435 o O 

K (HS) (On LAP. for 8 13 Feb osr 30 o o 

H (coL) mlhs. followed by SC 150 o • 

leave on halt Avr. 
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I meat, from i8th 
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87 Barve, Sadashiv at Sept 10 7 6 Asstt. Colir. 1,35® ® ® 

G (H.S.) Govind, B.A. (Bom. 23 Nov Offg. Colir. pta 200 o o 

& Cantab.). and D. M., T 25 O o 

I Poona. CLA 236 o o 


t B*erclses powers of 1st Class Magistrate. 

*1 Nominated by the Sreretary of State, 

n Invested with the Appellate Jurisdiction in Sec. 17 of the Bombav Civil Courts 

Actf 1009* * 

Information as on 1st July 1947 is awaited from the Audit officer concerned. 
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Council, whose powers and duties are regulated by Act of 
Parliament. 'The Governor is appointed by the Crown, being 
usually a person of rank and experience in England. The 
Council consists of two members, likewise appointed by the 
Crown, who must have served for at least twelve years in India, 
and who always belong to the Indian Civil Service. In 
Bombay one member is usually, but not of necessity, chosen 
from the judicial branch of the service. The Governor 
possesses the same power as the Governor-General to over- 
rule his Council in cases of emergency, and the distribution of 
business follows the same general plan as in the Council of the 
Governor-General. So long as separate Presidency armies 
were maintained, the Commanders-in-Chief at Madras and 
Bombay were also members of Council. But on the amalga- 
mation of the Indian army in 1895, consequent on a statute 
passed two years earlier, this adjunct of the Councils dis- 
appeared, and the Govemors-in-Council lost the direct functions 
of military government which they had before enjoyed. They 
still retain the right of communicating direct with the Secretary 
of State. Another privilege of the Governors is tliat they are 
extraordinary members of the Governor-General’s Council, if 
meetings of that Council should happen to be held within their 
Presidency. Like the Governor-General, they are addressed as 
Your Excellency, and they are escorted by a body-guard. 

The maximum salaries, as fixed by Act of Parliament, are 
Rs. 1,20,000 for a Governor, and Rs. 64,000 for a member of 
Council. 

All the other Provinces may be regarded as fragments either Lienien- 
of the old Bengal Presidency, or of territory at some time under ant-Gover- 
the direct administration of the Governor-General. But those 
under a Lieutenant-Governor have a status somewhat different 
from those under a Chief Commissioner, being constituted 
under Act of Parliament. With the rapid growth of British 
dommion, it was early recognized that the effective administra- 
tion of the newly-acquired territories annexed to Bengal was 
beyond the powers -of the Bengal Government, especially when 
that government was responsible for superintending the 
administration of the whole of India. Accordingly, the 
Charter Act of 1833, which altered the style to Governor- 
General of Ifidia, directed the creation of a new Presidency of 
Agra, to be administered by a Governor-in-Council, and also 
empowered the Governor-General to appoint one of the 
members of his own Council to be Deputy-Governor of Bengal. 

The new Presidency of Agra was never fully constituted, chiefly 
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cj„ , „ Dennont 20 Sep. 9 1 o Asstt. Collr., 2,275 0 o 

hH -tSNov. Offg. Collr. ospTas ' 

H.(CoI.) M.A. HyderabadlTA 192 o e 

(Sind).- T 19 o o 
•CLA 223 0 O 

» 

M t William 18 Sep. j 9 « 7 Asstt. Collr.. 1,275 o o 

Col.) Nomian. B.A 25 Oct. Dy. Secy, to osp i « 

(Hons.) (Dub.).H . I ^3ol O . 

Borob.ay. coup a 
I , 90 o o 

^ CLA 358 o o 

C«1 1 “ Sep. 984 Asstt. Collr., 1,375 o o 

Sfl a>Oct I Dy. Secy.tdsP ’jw o o 

,H.s.) Cantab), i (a; ; Govt.SD.,CLA 358 o o 

(I) Apr. 38. Bombay, comp a 

I-) Apr. 39. (Confd from go o o 

14th Janu- 

B.A., 1938 672 A.srtt. Collr. 1,300 o o 

IH.S.) LL.B.+. • sjSep. t Offg. Dy.sPLP4oo o o 

30 Nov. Finnn c i a 1 osp £ 25 

Advise r, 

Commu n i. 

. , cation (Govt. 

of India.) 

>s‘ Ciass'Magistrate. 

f Magte. exercising all powers of a Diet. Magte. 

+ Inf^^rf.! 407 of the Cr. P. C„ 1898. ® 

n as on 1st July 1947 is awaited from the Audit OHicer concerned. 


u Callagher, William 

«. (Col.) Nonnan. B.A. 

(Hons.) (Dub.).J5 


H /r?i% Vinayak Maha- 
H.(Col.) deo, B.A.(Bom.) & 
G. (H.S.) (Cantab), i (a, ’ 

(i) Apr. 38. 

12) Apr. 39. 

M.'(“s.) 


20 Sep. 9 

21 Oct 


1938 6 

21 Sep. 

30 Nov. 
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used in 1853, when John Lawrence was appointed head of 
the executive government in the Punjab, in substitution for 
the former Board of administration under a President. On the 
annexation of Oudh in 1856 the administration was similarly 
entrusted to a Chief Commissioner; and shortly after the 
Mutiny the Central Provinces (in 1861) and British Burma (in 
1862) were organized on the same basis. More recently, 
recourse has been had to an Act of Parliament (of 1854), which 
empowers the Govemor-General-in-Council, with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State, to take any territory in British India 
under his immediate management, and then provide for its 
administration. It was under this statutory provision that 
Assam was separated from Bengal in rS74, and the North- 
West Frontier Province from the Punjab in 1901. However 
constituted, a Chief-Commissionership is a Local Government ; 
and though the Governor-General does not divest himself of 
any of his inherent powers, the Chief Commissioner is, accord- 
ing to indian law, the person authorized to administer executive 
government. Parliament has expressly recognized Chief-Com- 
missionerships in the Act of rSyo, which empowers a Governor- 
in-Council, a Lieutenant-Governor, or a Chief Commissioner 
to propose draft regulations for ‘scheduled’ districts. Chief 
Commissioners are appointed by the Governor-General, wth 
no statutory restrictions on his discretion. In practice, the 
powers entrusted to the Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces are as wide as those exercised by a Lieutenant- 
Governor, the main distinction being the absence of a Legis- 
lative Council. The salary of a Chief Commissioner is 
Rs. 50,000 ; but in the case of the Central Provinces, this has 
recently been raised to Rs. 62,000, in consideration of the 
addition of Berar to his Government. 


The evolution and existing functions of the Indian Legisla- 
tures will be dealt with in a separate chapter. But it must be 
noted here that the original method of legislation, up to 1834, 
was by Regulations issued by the executive Councils of Fort 
William, Fort St. George, and Bombay. Some of the early 
Regulations were in many respects complicated and intricate, 
and it was soon realized that they were not suited to all the 
Indian races. The various territories subsequently embodied 

appoinletl at the same time. The title of Commissioner was .appropriated 
to subordinate ofHceis in charge of considerable areas or Divisions sub- 
divided into Districts. 

' D 


Regulation 
and non- 
regulation 
Provinces. 


VOL. IV. 
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M. (ir.s.] 
H. (col) 


109 

.Sin. (h,&) 
h.(caL) 


no 

H (COL) 

JM. (h.s.) 


Ill 

-■JVJ. (ha) 


112 

K. (h,&.) 
H. (COL.) 
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G- (H.S.) 

H.(col.) 

M. (H.S.) 



' Appoint- 

,[! mcnts (Sub- Pay and 
■ _ - _ stantU’e and allowances, 
service, omciating). 


y. m. d.| 

874 Asstt. Collr. 


Gamin 7 Sep* 

M.B, Ee, B.A. 2% Oct* 

(Dub.).tS I 

(On L. A.P. ex-Indwj | iPTa 500 

from 26-3-47.) ■ I T 19 

Pearce, Roger 13 Sep. | cl* aio 

Ramsden.* B.A. 1 17 Nov. 827} Asstt. Coilr., 1,200 

(1) Apr. 39. , I OITg. Secre- osp £ 23 

(a) Apr. 40. ' ' - 


Rs. a. p. 
1,200 o o 


josp ;f'25 
Ida 70 o 0 
jpTA 200 o 0 
[t 19 o o 
jcLA 210 0 0 
1,200 o o 


N.arga 1 wa 1 a, 

Binshaw, 

(Bom.), 


B.Com. 19 Oct. 
B.Com. 


A.CA.t 
(i) April 40. 
fa) April 41. 


Sufi, Mohammad 6 Sep. 
Husain, M.A. (Funi.) IQ Oct 
J.tt? 


(0 April 40. 
(a) April 41, 


Nadkarni, Laxmikant 12 Sep. 
Madhavrao, B.A. 10 Oct. 
(Hons.) (Bom.), M.Sc. 

(Econ.) (Lond.).ilf 

(1) April 40. 

(2) Oct, 40. 

Clarence-Smith, John g Sep. 
Ashton, B.A. 19 Oct 

(Cantah.).^ 


I tary te sPLPiso o o 

! Govt. Food Kc\ 150 o 0 

I and CiviljcLA 236 o 0 

‘ Sup plies PTA 120 o o 

Deptt. nndj 
, Director oil 

! C i V i it 

Supplies &| 

I Chief ConJ 

I t ro I I e t{ 

I of Prices! 

I (Sind). 

7 2 13 Asslt Collrsjt 
f Services plicedi 
at the dls 
gpsal of the 
Covfc of tndla 
lor apptt on 
prohn. to thel 
Finance andi 
Commecee I 
Ueptt. Cadre.1 
from Cib Aue,| 

1915 . OttK I 
Aistt. Collr 
of Customs, 

Calcutta, 

7* 8 2 Asstt. Collr, Offg. 

''‘SO O o 
OlHr., Addl. sp 150 o o 

Dir., Fojd cont j 

and Civil a i 20 o o 
Supplies, kca 13s o o 

Addl. Chief cla 22$ o o 
Control I c 1 
of Ptscefc 
and Dy. 

Secy, Food 
and C. S- 

7 8 13 Asstt Collr. 1,150 o o 

Dy. Sccy. coMPAgo o o 

Rev. Deptt, sp 200 o' o 

R o m b a y, S- P. as Pass Port 
(Tcinpy,Ofiir.20o 0 o 
post). CLA 263 o o 

748 Asstt Collr, 800 o o 

Asstt. Judge, OSP ;^2S 
and Asstt. cla 140 0 0 

Sess. Judge, 

Ahmedabad. 


tExereUw 3 *^ Class Magistrate. 

tt Addl. Class Magistrate. 

? Sumnta’^^ Sec. 407 of the Cr. P. C. 

5 Additional^^^ Sec. 260 of the Cr. P. C., 1 89S. 

'^Invested trith ft. of the Cr. P. C., 1898. > 

l”fonnafion as on Powers. 

7*47 Js awaited from the Audit Officer concerned 
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administration. It had full access to the records and corre> 
spondence of the Court of Directors, and was supplied with 
copies of all dispatches to and from India. No order could be 
sent to India without being first submitted to the Board, 
which had power to make any alteration it deemed fit. The 
Board also had the power of requiring the Directors to prepare 
dispatches on any specified subject, and (in case of default) of 
ordering the Directors to send out to India in their name any 
dispatches drawn up by the Board itself. A Secret Committee 
of the Court of Directors (consisting in practice of the Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman) ^vas bound to transmit, as from 
itself, all ' secret ’ orders issued by the Board. In like manner 
'secret' dispatches from India were received by the Secret 
Committee and delivered to the Board without being seen by 
the other Directors. These regulations transferred the sub- 
stance of authority from the Company to the Crown ; but as 
all orders still purported to issue from the Court of Directors, 
the importance of the change escaped general recognition. 

The fact that the initiative remained with the Directors left 
to them considerable influence in the conduct of ordinary 
affairs. Patronage continued to be vested in the Court, 
though its nomination of Govemors-General, Governors, and 
Coramanders-in-Chief had to receive the approval of the 
Crown*. So long also as the Company retained any com- 
mercial powers, these were exercised without any reference to 
the Board of Control. 

The Govemor-General-in-Council was forbidden, without the 
express authority of the Court of Directors or of the Secret 
Committee, to make war except for the protection of our own 
territories and those of our allies, or to make fresh treaties 
guaranteeing the integrity of any Native State. It was the 
practical ignoring of these provisions by Lord Wellesley, under 
the stress of circumstances, which caused so much friction 
between himself and the Directors. 

This dual system of government, which vested large powers Transfer oi 
in the Court of Directors subject to the supreme authority of tp 
the Board of Control, lasted until 1858. For some time the Crown, 
previously the anomaly of the system had been recognized, 
and it was felt on all sides that a change was inevitable, though 
the Company fought hard for its privileges. The Charted Act 
of 1853, when renewing these privileges for the last time, 

* The Court of Directors could moreover recall these ofliccTS nt its 
discretion, und exercised this power in the case of Lord EUenborongh, 
despite the dis.npprov.'tl of the Bonrd of Control. 
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30 Aug. 


avawil *lllfcl4S>«a - — JJ' 

M fus) j UA. (Hons.), LL.B.I 31 Oct. 


119 

G. (ha) 

H. (COL.) 


(!) April 4.1. 
(2) Oct. 41 


Whitfield, William 
Harvey, M.A. J || 1 

(1) April 41. 

(a) Oct. 41. 


27 Aug. 
13 Dec. 


1941 

ISO M- R. Yardi, M.A. 13 Dec. 
S. (H.S.) (Bom). 

H. (COL.) (J) April 43 - 

' (a) Oct, 42. 


680 Asstt, Colk., 1,100 o 

Offg. Collr., SA. too o 

Nawabahah. pta 192 o o 
T as o o 

{CLA 210 o o 


I Asstt. CoIIr. 1,100 o o 

Offg, Secy..osP;£ 25 
Provl. Tran- sp 200 o o 
sport Autho- COMP A 
rity, Bombay, 90 o o 
P r 0 V incial cla aaS o o - 
Motor Tran- 
sport Con- 
troller and 
Provincial 
Ratio n i n g 
Authority 
Bombay. 

18 Asstt. Collr, 1)050 o o- 
Officer on 
Special 
duty under 
the Commr. 
of Sales 
Tar. Bom- 
bay Pro- 
vince. 


1 5 6 18 


121 

H (coil.) 
G..(h.s.) 


M. G. Pimputkar, B.A. 
(Bom. 5 : Lond.) } || I 
il) Oct. 42. I 
(2) Oct. 43- 


6 27 Asstt. Collr. (,050 o e 
Offg. -Cdlle. CLA 184 o o 
& D. M. PTA 200 o e 
Panch Ma- P 19 o o 
hals (Temp, 
post). 


122 Bagsbawe, Leonard 4 Dec. 5 4 aa Asstt. Collr. 
K. (11.S.) Evan, B.A, {Oxon,)| Asstt. 

H. (roi.) I Secy, to the 


ksstt. Collr. 700 
A 5 s t t.osr;^ IS 
Secy, to the sr 150 
Governor of CLA 04 
Bombay. 


■It Additional pos'Pis under Section 407 of the Cr. P. C., 189S. 
; Eacrelses powers of ist Oass Magfatrate. 

{ AddiiionaV powers under Section 582 of the Cr. P. C. 


6 o 
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to India must be signed by him, or in his absence by some 
'other Secretary of State*, and every dispatch from India must 
likewise be addressed to him. -Of these wide powers and 
duties many rest on his personal responsibility ; others can be 
performed only in consultation with the Council, and for some 
of tliese the concurrence of a majority of members of Council 
is required. The Secretary of State may act without consulting 
the Council in all matters where he is not expressly required 
by statute to act as ‘Secretary of Stale in Council! In particular, 
appointments by the Cro\vn are made on his advice. In the 
ordinary course business not specially reserved is conducted in 
consultation with the Council, and with the active assistance 
of its members, subject to his general direction. Every official 
communication proposed to be sent to India must be laid 
before Council, unless it falls under either of two reserved 
classes. One of these is the class of communications which 
were formerly required to be sent to India, by the authority of 
the Board of Control, through the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, and these are consequently still known as 
‘secret’ communications. They are concerned chiefly with 
the making of war or peace, negotiations with foreign powers, 
and relations with Native States. All such papers, whether 
proposed to be sent to India or received from India and marked 
‘secret,’ may be withheld altogether from the knowledge of 
Council. The other class of communications which the Secre- 
tary of State may send to India on his own responsibility are 
those which he may decide to be ‘urgent’ ; but he is required 
to place on record his reasons for such decision. No matter 
for •which the concurrence of a majority of Council is necessary 
can be treated as either 'secret’ or ‘urgent.’ In ordinary 
business, for which the concurrence of a majority of Council is 
not required, the Secretary of State is not bound to follow the 
advice of the Council. Of the matters for which the concur- 
rence of a majority of members of Council present or voting at 
a meeting is expressly required, by far the most important is 
the making of any grant or appropriation of the revenues of 
India, for expenditure in India and elsewhere. In practice, 
a general authority is delegated to the Government of India to 
sanction any new appointment the pay of which does not exceed 
Rs. 250 a month, and any revision of establishment which 


* In conslJtntional theory, the five Principal Secretaries of Slate form 
a single office, and consequently each one of them is competent to perform 
the functions of any of the others. 
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LISTED POSTS. 

The number ol superior posts ordinarily filled from among 
members of the Indian Civil Service, to which the Provincial 
Government may appoint members of the Bombay Civil Service or 
persons othenvise in the Civil Service of the Crown in India, or in 
the. case of the four judicial posts, members of the Bar, is nine on 
the Judicial side and eight on thefExecutive side, i.e. seventeen 
in all. 

The initial pay of the listed posts holders is fixed by certain nifes 
issued under Section 96B (2) of the Government of India Act, 1919, 
which under Section 276 of the Government of Iiidia Act of 1935 
00011006 to apply until new rules on the subject are framed by the 
Secretary of State under Section 247 of the Government of India 
Act, 1935. 
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the members of Council present or voting at a meeting. In all 
other cases, where the Secretary of State is not bound to defer 
to the opinions of the Council, the necessity for consulting it 
serves mainly as a guarantee for deliberation. For the more 
convenient transaction of business the Secretary of State is 
empowered to divide the Council into committees, and to 
arrange what departments of business shall be transacted by 
the several committees, under his own general direction. The 
existing committees of Council are seven in number, entitled — 

Finance, Political, Military, Revenue and Statistics, Judicial 
and Public, Public Works, and Stores. 

The Act of 1858 further authorized the creation of the estab- The cstab* 
lishment of the Secretary of State in Council, commonly known 
as the India Office. The original members of the establishment India 
were taken over from the Board of Control and the East India Office. 
House. Their number and their salaries were subsequently 
fixed by an Order in Council, required to be laid before Parlia- 
ment j and no variation can be made except by the same pro- 
cedure. The Secretary of State, in virtue of his office, has two 
Under-Secretaries, one permanent and the other parliamentary, 
to whom some of his minor duties are delegated. There is, in 
addition, an Assistant Under-Secretary, who is also Clerk of the 
Council. For each department of business, corresponding to 
the committees into which the Council is divided, there is 
a Secretary and Assistant-Secretary, with a staff of clerks. The 
Store Department is under a Director-General. Other depart- 
ments are those of the Accountant-General, the Registrar and 
Superintendent of Records, and the Director of Funds. The 
Medical Board for the examination of officers of the Indian 
services, the Legal Adviser and Solicitor to tlie Secretary of 
State, and the Librarian may also be mentioned. Appointments 
to the establishment are made by the Secretary of State in 
Council; but ‘junior situations’ must be filled in accordance 
with the general regulations governing admission to the Home 
civil service. Somewhat outside the establishment stands the 
Auditor, whose appointment by the Crown must be counter- 
signed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and who nominates 
his own assistants. But tire salary of the Auditor and his 
assistants, as well as the salaries, pensions, and other charges 
of the entire establishment of the India Office, are defrayed 
from the revenues of India. 

Parliament is supreme over India, as over all the dominions Control of 
of the British Crown. Apart from those attributes 
sovereignty which are derived from the royal prerogatives 
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M. S. Patil, B.A., 
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CLA 236 
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Nasik 
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Pay not yet 
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1 

M 

■ (HS) 

Tehttius Temi^i 
Kothavala,. C.I.E., 
M.A., B.Sc.tT 
t (A)(S), 

Kolaba — ^AUbag ... 

j6 Nov 35 

2.250 

CLA 1 I3 

PTA 200 

T 25 

ADDU 

PTA 70 


2 

G. 

1 

Sambhajirao Appa- 
sahcb Gha%e, 

B.A (Hons.), 

LL.B.T(2)t(S)(A). 

Collr. & Dist. 
Magtc.,. • Bast 
Khandesh. 

26 Oct 42 

1.700 

PTA 200 
CLA 26 n 

T 25 

\ 

4 

3 

m.g.&k. 

W. N. Bakhtiyar, 
B.A., LL.B.(A)B) 
ll 7 t 

Collr. & Dist. 
Magte., Suiat. 

24 May 44 

. 1.500 

PTA 200 

^ 25 

CLA 263 

\ 

4 

M. (H.S.) 

I. T. Almaula, B.A., 
LLB.(2)Vt(S)(A) 

Collr. & Dbt. Magte., 
Thana. 

✓ 

22 Apr 45 

1.800 
PTA 200 
T 25 
CLA 263 
COMP A 45 
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on a footing Avorthy of its task. By the influence of his own 
uptight character, and by the establishment of a liberal scale 
of salaries, in substitution for the official pittances which had 
previously been augmented from the profits of permitted private 
trade and sometimes by more questionable means, he succeeded 
in establishing that high standard of integrity which is essential 
to the good government of the country. Nominations to the 
Covenanted Civil Service Avere made by the Directors ; and the 
Charter Act of 1793 reserved to that service, as a precaution 
against jobbery, the principal ciAril offices in India under the 
rank of member of Council. The service came to be called 
the 'Covenanted Civil Service’ from the covenants into which 
its members were required to enter, and by AA’hich they bound 
themselves not to trade, not to receive presents, to subscribe 
for pensions, and so fortlt. In contradistinction to the 
covenanted civilians all other civil servants Avere said to 
belong to the ‘ Uncovenanted Service,' but these terms have 
become obsolete. 

Ill 1800 Lord Wellesley established a college at Fort William 
for the instruction of young civil servants on their arrival in 
India. The Court of Directors did not approve of Lord 
Wellesley’s college; and in 1805 they established a college of 
their oim, at Haileybury near Hertford, at Avhich nominees for 
the civil service had to go through a tAA'O years’ course of 
special training before proceeding to India. Nominations to 
the Covenanted service remained in the gift of the Directors 
until 1853, when the right Avas Avithdraivn by Act ofParliament 
and the appointments Avere throAvn open to public competition. 
The first examination Avas held in 1855, and in 1858 the 
college at Haileybury Avas closed. The limits of age, and 
other subsidiary conditions of the competitive examination, 
have been changed from time to time, but it has ahvays 
remained open to all natural-born subjects of the CroAvn. ■ The 
age limits are at present from tAV^ty-one to twenty-three and 
the selected candidates undergo a year’s special training in 
England, AA’hich they are encouraged by the grant of an 
alloArance to spend at a University. On arrival in India, the 
young civilian is posted to the head-quarters of a District to 
leam his work, and is given the powers of a magistrate of the 
lowest class. After passing the prescribed examinations, 
mainly in law, languages, and revenue procedure, he becomes 
a first-class magistrate and is eligible for promotion to higher 

’ The age limits will be from twenty-two to tAventy-four AA’ith effect from 
1906. 
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‘Sakreppa Basappa 
Hubli, BA. (A). 

Collt. & D.M., 

Satara. 

Ao Feb. 47 

Rs. 

«i275 

PTA 200 

T U-2-0 

CLA 223 
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H(CoI.) 
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P. N. Dainry, M.A 
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r 1 1 - 2-0 

HOaSB A 

70 


8 

K.(h.s.) 

H.(Col.) 

Capt. S. P. Mohite, 
B.A., LL.B.(a)t 

Callr. & D. M., 
Ratnagiii. 
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1,875 

CLA 233 

rxA 20 c 

T lJ- 2 <) 
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been reduced until their numbers have become relatively 
insignificant. This change u’as expedited by a rule, adopted 
in 1879, that appointments made in India carrying a salary of 
Rs. 200 a month and upwards should ordinarily be reserved to 
natives of India S and that no appointment might be made in 
contravention of this rule without special sanction. And while 
Europeans have thus been excluded from all appointments 
except those specially reserved to them, the natives of the 
country have been admitted to a considerable share in the 
higher offices. The introduction of the competitive system in 
1855 threw the Indian Civil Service open to them; but owing 
to the religious and other difficulties attendant on a voyage to 
England, the number of Indians Avho have entered the service 
by this means has been neither large nor representative of 
India generally. Accordingly, an Act of Parliament passed in 
1870 provided that duly selected natives of India should be 
eligible for any of the offices heretofore reserved to the Indian 
Civil Service. The regulations for giving effect to this Act ‘ 
were the subject of prolonged correspondence and were not 
issued until 1879. They established what was called the 
‘ Statutory Civil Service.* The principal features of the scheme 
were nomination by the Local Governments, subject to the 
approval of the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State; employment of the selected officer within his own 
Province ; and the ultimate transfer of one-sixth of the total 
number of Indian Civil Service appointments to the Statutory 
Civilians. The new system, however, failed to prove a success. 

The higher classes did not as a rule come for^vard, and many 
of tlie candidates chosen were young men who, but for this 
opportunity, would have been content to enter the subordinate 
service. During the seven years following the introduction of 
the system about sixty persons were appointed under it. It 
was then abandoned in favour of the plan proposed by the 
Public Service Commission which sat in 1886-7 under the 
presidency of Sir Charles Aitebison, at that time Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. On the advice of this Commission The Pro- 
the Civil Service was divided into three brandies : the Indian 
Civil Service, recruited in England; and the Provincial andnateser- 
Subordinate services, recruited in India from among natives of 
India. The members of the Indian Civil Service are no more 
numerous than to enable them to fill the majority of the highest 
offices, with such number of less important posts as provides 

' Natives of India include, for this purpose, persons of European descent 
bom »nd domiciled in the country. 
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1st Grade—i'f^ 

Fi. 3,i00. 

Sit Henry F. Hiu^t, 
K.C.S.I.. C^.I., 

C.I.E., B.A. 
(Cantab.), I.C.S. 

H. E. Sir Hugh Dow, 
VLCSA., CitJE., 
B.A. (Land.), 
I.C.S. (Seconded). 
Sir Charles H. 
Sristoa, C.I.E., 



I 


a 


3 


■3 


4 


Sir Godfrey F. S, 4. 

Collins, K.C.I.E., 

C.S.I., C.I.E., 

O.B.E., M.A. 

(0:con.), (.CS., J.P. 
Duncan Ma c- C 

Lachlan, C.S.I., 

C,I.E., I.CS. 


and Grade— (l) 
Ss. i,ooo. 

\ Sir 

Taunton, C.I.A, 
B.A. (Cantab.1, 
I.C.S.,J.P. 


9 


^ OJfe- 
C.B.B.Clee,CS.I., 
C.I£., I.C.S. 

E. w. Trotman, 
C.I.E., I.C.S. 
lU. M. Mirchandani, 
B.A., I.CS. 


Bhansali, 
LLB. 


M. D. 

M-A., 1.UB, 

(Cantab.), Bar.at. 

G- Vf. McElMnny, 


»4 

16 

23 

S4 

a? 


Date q( 
appointment 
to present 
(nade. 

District. 

Remarks. 

22 Dec 37 

... 

0° leave (preparato^ to 
retirement). 

25 Nov 39 

... 

ll. B. the Governor of 
Bihar. 

> 

as Nov 39 

••• 

(On leave ex>India onA. P. 
trom 3rd April IMStoZnd 
Dee. 1916 followed b; leave 
ex.India on half ave. pay 
from 3rd Dec. 1946 to 2lnd 
OeJ. 1947 preparatory to 
retirement). 

.2S Nov 39 

• •• 

(On leave ex-India on. A. P. 
for 4 mths. & 26 daya 
followed by leave on ball 
jre; wv for 1 year 1 ath. ft 
18 days from ytb Mar. 1946 
preparatory to letiiement). 

4 Dec 43 


(On leave ex-lsdla on An 
for 6 mths* & 4 days from 
to ^ OftU 
1546 foUOTved by leave on ^ 
haJfave. pay from 7lh Oct 
1946 to 5th Mar. 1948 
preparatory to retirement). 

as Ajij4S 

0 

\ 


Chief Secy, to the Govt, 
of Bombay, Political & 
Services Deptb, 

Bombay. Secy, to Govt.. 
Reconstruction Dept, 
(ancilaiy to the Political 
and Services Dept) in 
add'tion to his own 
duties. 



Karachi ... 

Offg, 1st Grade Commr. 

*•••••• 

(S . D.), 

Beiraism. 

Do. 

«*«••• 

(N. D.), 

Ahmed- 

, Do. 

- 

abad. 

> 


Comr. of 
Excise 
Bombay. 

_ and 

M-Officio Commr. of 
Sales Tax, Bombay. 

... 


Offg. and Gr. Commr. 
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applied to these other departments. Everywhere the European 
clement, consisting in most cases of oflScers appointed in 
England, is confined within the limits essential for efficiency 
and guidance. The extent to which European agency is 
employed varies with the nature of the work, being greater 
where special knowledge and acquirements are needed of 
which the supply in India is still deficient, or where, as in 
the case of the Police, a large measure of European control 
is essential. 
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t)o. 


>«atne. 


' oa 
'■Sg 
©■•S 
' 2 : 


Bhansali, M. D., 
M.A., LL.B. 
(Cantab.), Bai^at- 
taw (Secondtd). 

Panjabi, K. L, B.A. 
(Seconded). 


McDbinny, G. W., 

B. A‘. ( 0 *On.) T.P. 
(Seconded). 

A. D. Gomala,! 

C. t.E., B.A., J.p;' 
(Seconded). 


( 0 *on.l, J.pJ 
(Seconded). 

Siditiy Sidl^, B.A.I 
(Cantab.). ' 


H. V. V. R. tenCar, 
C.i.E., B.Sc. 
^Mysore) (Secon-I 


ff. T. 
CJ.E., 
(Oxon.J. 


I^mSriehJ 

B.A. 


* Infonnatian as 


34 


26 


V] 


as 


29 


30 


39 


33 


Date of 
appointment 
to present 
Grade. 


*7 Jniy 35 


to Oct 36 


la Kov 35 


16 Dec 36 


J6 Dec 36 


16 Dec 36 


16 Dec 36 


Id Dec 3d 


District, 


Rcmaiks. 


I 


1 Offp. Commr. 
Excise & 


of 
ex- 

Officio Comr. of 
Sales Talc, Bom- 
bay. 

Services placed 
at the disposal of 
^ the Govt, of India 
' from iSth De- 
cember 1943 2c 
appttd. as 
Secy, to the 
Govt, of India, 
in the Dept, of 
Food. 

Offg. Commr., 
C. D., Poona. 


*Seryice3 placed at 
the disposal of 
the Govt, of 
India as 
President of the 
Commod iti es 
Prices Board, 
Fin. Deptt. 

Secy, to the 
Governor of 
Bombay, 


On leave ex-India 
on A. P. for 6 
• mths. from 33rd 
Apr. 1947. 

•Ondeptn. to the 
Govt of India 
as Secy,,Consti- 
tuenc Assembly. 

On leave on A. P, 
for 8 mths. from 
14th June I94d 
to 13th Feb. 
1947 followed 
^ leave on 
H. ’A. -P. for s 
mtbs. from 
I4tb Feb. 1947 
to i3tb Joly- 

IRlt, 


on 1st July 1947 is awaited from the Audit Officer concerned. 
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Bombay’, Bengal, and Agra are the four regulation Provinces. 

The principal non-regulation Provinces are the Punjab, Burma, 

Oudh, the Central Provinces, and Assam. 

As stated in the last chapter, the old Presidencies of Madras The hend- 
and Bombay retain their Govemors-in-Council, while Bengal, ta 
the United Provinces, and Eastern Bengal and Assam are admin- regnl.ition 
istered by Lieutenant-Governors. Business is conducted in the 
executive Councils of Madras and Bombay in much the same 
manner as in the Council of the Governor-General. The 
Departments are divided between the Governor and his two 
colleagues, and important matters are dealt Avith by the Council 
collectively. The Governor has the right of overruling his 
Council in special cases. The Lieutenant-Governors are solely 
responsible for the administration of their Pro\inces, and their 
powers are limited only by the law and the control of the 
Supreme Government. In all Provinces, as mentioned in the 
preceding chapter, questions of policy or of special importance 
are submitted for the orders of the Govemor-General-in- 
Council, and the financial powers of the Local Governments 
are limited by definite and strict rules. The Secretariats of 
the Provincial Governments are divided into departments, 
each under a Secretary with subordinate officers, as in the case 
of the Supreme Government. Each of the principal depart- 
ments of the civil service is under the charge of an officer who 
is attached to and advises the Local Government. Frequent 
tours of inspection keep him in touch with local work. The 
principal executive departmental heads, outside the revenue 
and general administrative departments, are much the same in 
all the large Provinces. In Bengal they are the Inspectors- 
General of Police, Jails and Registration, the Director of 
Public Instruction, the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
the Sanitary Commissioner, and the Superintendent of the Civil 
Veterinary department. There are also Chief Engineers, for 
Irrigation and Marine and for Buildings and Roads, who are 
likewise Secretaries to Government In nearly all the regulation 
Provinces the revenue departments are administered, under 
the Government, by a Board of Revenue. In Bengal, and till 
recently in the United Provinces, the Board consists of two 
members* who are the highest officers in the administrative 

* Sind, which is a part of the Bombay Presidency, is however .1 non- 
regulation area, and its Commissioner has somewhat larger powers than . 
those mentioned below as appertaining to the or( 1 in.iiy Commissioners of 
Divisions. 

° A third member w.is added in 190a to the Board of the United 
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Date of 
appointment 
to prc'ient 
Grade. 


as NOV 39 



■49 «5 Oct 41 


So 29 Jan 42 


Bombay & B. S 
D., SalscUe Dev. 
OITicer & Supdt. 
of Stamp5> 


On L. A. P. ei- 
Indtt for s 
mths. from 14th 
June 1947, 


East Khandesii 


18 0. R. Pradhan, B.A. 

(Hons.), B.Sc. 


ig y- if. Conn, B.A. S4 4 Dec 43 



7 Sept 43 


9 Oct 44 


'so W. N. Bakhtiyar,' 
BA., LL.B. I 
' 2l I. T. Almaula, B.A., 

' LL.B. I 

22 Alla Baksb A. K. 


... 24 May 44 Surat 
... 22 Apr 4S Thana 

28 June 45 Dadu (Sind). 

S8 14 Dec. 46 


G- H. K. Agha 


I Aug. 46 I Miipuikhaa. 


Supply Comr. it 
Sccy. to Govt., 
C. S. Depth., 
Bomb.ay, 

Services pl.iced a t 
tbe disposal of 
the Govt of 
Sind frcm iGtb 
June 1947. 

f ... CoUr. of East 
Khandcsh. 

On leave cx.India 
on Af P, for 6 
mths. from 30th 
Mar. 1947, 

Secy, to the Govt, 

; orB-Kiy, Hlth. 

I & Local Go^. 

Dept, Bombay, 
j (On leave ex-India 
on A. P, for 8 
I mths. folloired 

j by le.ave on half 

ave. pay for 
t ynr and 8 
I mths. from iSth 

1 July 1946 pro. 

> paratoiy to 

j retitement.) 

Collr. of Surat 

I 

...I Collr. of Thana. 


I Settlement Comr. 
I & Dir. of Land 

I Records, nspr. 

I ,Genl.of Regtn., 
I Registrar of 

j Births, Deaths 

& Marriages, 
, Poona. 
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of nearly 3,000,000. Among the major Provinces the Districts 
are largest in Burma and Madras, and smallest in the United 
Provinces. 

In Madras there is no local officer above the head of the Com mis- 
District. Elsewhere a Commissioner of Division is intermediate 
between the Collector and the Government or the Board of 
Revenue.- A Division is a group of several Districts, usually 
from four to six, of which the Commissioner has the general 
superintendence and in which he also acts as a court of appeal 
in revenue cases. In the regulation Provinces the Commissioner 
is always a senior officer of the Indian Civil" Service. The 
Commissioners of the regulation Provinces, when first appointed 
in 1829, under the government of Lord William Bentinck, 
exercised judicial as well as administrative and revenue func- 
tions, and held periodical jail deliveries in the Districts under 
their supervision. These judicial duties ^yere eventually 
transferred to the District Judges. 

The head of the District is styled in the regulation Provinces The 
Collector and Magistrate. He is the representative of the Collector- 
Government in the large area under his charge ; in the eyes irate! * 
of the people he embodies the power of the state or 
* Sarkar,’ and it is to him that they primarily look to redress 
their grievances and to promote their welfare. His twofold 
appellation indicates that he is both the principal revenue 
official and the chief magistrate. At one time the two offices 
were separate. Under the system established by Lord 
Cornwallis in Bengal, which was gradually extended to the 
other regulation Provinces as they came under British rule, 
the offices of District Magistrate and Civil Judge were united 
in the same person, the jail deliveries being made by a court 
of circuit. Subsequently the duties of the magistrate were 
separated from those of the judge, and he was vested with 
limited judicial powers in criminal cases. The Collector dates 
from the time of Warren Hastings, when the British first took 
over the fiscal adminikration of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. 

Many years ago, in the United Provinces, Madras, and Bombay, 
the magisterial and revenue functions were combined in the 
same hands, and the same process took place at a later date 
in Bengal. 

The Collector is concerned in the first place with the land Duties 
and the land revenue. The nature of his duties in this con- ^ 
nexion varies with the character of the tenure under which as^surti^ 
land is held. They are specially onerous in Madras and 
Bombay, where the ryohvari (cottier) tenure prevails and the 

VOL. iv. 


E 
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Lan- 

guages 

oassed. 

Name. 

St-ition. 


SETTLEMENT COMMISSIONS 


OF 

IiAND RECO 


Walter George Hul- 
land, O.B.E., B.A. 
(Oxon.), I.C.S. 

Poona 


SUPERINTEND 

ENTS OF L 

'M <H.S.) 

Vasudeo Anant 

C. C., Poona, 


Athanl, M.A. . 

and P. A, to 
the Settionent 
Commr. & Dir 
of Land 



Records. 

U. (H.S,) 

Mahalingapa Shiva- 
rudrappa Shirgaon- 
kar, BA. 

S. C., Belgaum. 

M. (K.S.] 

Bhalashankar Kalidas 

N.'C., Ahmed- 


Pandya, BA. 

ahad. 


Gangaram Dattatraya 
Zankar, B.A. 

* 

Ratnagiri 


1 



Pay, etc, I Remarks. 


R AND DIRE CTOR 
RDS. 

Rs. 

1,800 Is also I. G. of 
BPL p 350 Regtn, and Re^. 

CLA 213 Gcnl. of Births, 

osp ;530 Deaths and 

Marriages. 

AND RECORDS. 

n . RS. 

360 Offg. 
pp ao 

SFi. p 100 

PTA lao 

T JS 

CLA 88 

3*0 Offg. 

SP 100 

PTA IS 3 

CLA 74 

T IS 

420 Offg.' 

pp 30 

SP 100 

WA 153 

t 15 ' 

CLA 9S 

380 Spl. Supdb of Land 
TP 20 Records for 

SPL p 100 Ratnagiii District 

CLA 88 

pta 153 

T IS 
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departments his active co-operation and counsel are still needed. 
The municipal government of all considerable towns is vested 
in a committee of the inhabitants, who raise taxes and expend the 
proceeds on roads, sanitation, water-supply, medical relief, 
education, and other public needs. It is the duty of the 
Collector to guide and control the working of these municipal 
institutions. He is also, usually, the Chairman of the District 
Board .which, with the aid of subsidiary local boards, maintauis 
roads, schools, and dispensaries, and carries out sanitary im- 
provements in rural areas with funds derived from local rates. 
The ordinary day’s work of the Collector-Magistrate entails 
many other miscellaneous duties, which vary in accordance 
unth circumstances and of which it would be difficult to give 
a complete list. The Government looks to him for information 
on all important occurrences which take place in his District, he 
is called on to advise on general schemes which may be under 
consideration, and he is expected to explain to the people any 
new orders of the Government which they may not readily 
understand. In times of stress and difficulty his duties and 
responsibilities are increased tertfold. If a collision is appre- 
hended between Hindus and Muhammadans, or if an agrarian 
difficulty is likely to result in outrage, it is to his tact and 
firmness that the Government looks to prevent violence, and, 
if necessary, to quell disorder. Should the District be attacked 
by famine he is responsible for the lives of the people j he 
must watch minutely, and keep the Government informed of, 
the progress of events, and must organize and carry out 
measures of relief. For the proper discharge of his many 
duties he must be accessible to and intimately acquainted with 
the inhabitants. (This acquaintance cannot be gained at the 
desk or on the bench, and accordingly the Collector-Magistrate 
spends several months of the year in camp. During his tours 
he inspects the working of the various departments with which 
he is concerned, satisfies himself as to the manner in which 
his .subordinate officers are carrying out their duties, arid 
advises and encourages them in their work. At the same time 
he gets to know the people of all parts of the District, and they 
have a ready opportunity of discussing their affairs with him. 
The local magnates will visit his tent with some ceremony ; the 
village elders will come and chat with him about the prospect 
of their crops, the assessment of their lands, the opening of 
a new school, some local quarrel regarding a right of way, the 
dacoity which occurred in the village during, the preceding 
summer, and the many other details in which the ‘Sarkar’ 
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I D.ite or 

p siibstanlivc 
••'PPO'nt- 

S'*"- Sn 

‘S’S 

Rtcords. 


Narsxnha RemcItanA 
dra Kiduhatgi, B, A. 
[M. (H.S.).] 


Qhajrnandas Shan*} A h m c d 
Itarbhai Patel, B.A.| abad. 
[M. (HA).] 

Nagesb Kasbm&tb^ 

Ponkshf, B.A. 


R?. 

2S0' I May 45 
ctA so-' I 


1 


260' I May 45 


ct/i so 


'' 230 I May 4s' 
iciA 50 ' 

TAP 10, 


Kallo Balkrislina Sholapur 
KacUdi, B.A. . 

[M. (n.s.).] j 

Narsinha BMmajl 
Ktjijial. [M.(»i,s.).]j 

Bhalchandra GaneaU) Ahmed 
KavnUichar, B.A. 1 najar. 

Harilal Vithaldas^ Surat , 
Desai, B.A. 

^ [M. (H.S.).] 

Ratio Virbbadra Dhanvar...| 


10 

fM. ( 11 , s.),] 

Anant ICesnav Lon- 

Salara ... 


bar, B.A. 

• 

11 

Chalntbhai Revandas 

Broach and 


Dalwadi. 

Punch 


[M. (H.S.).] 

Mahals. 

12 

Gajanan Yesbwant 

B.S.D. ... 


MaRjTekar, B.A^. 


>3 

Guranath Sadashlv 

Ratnagici . 


Jogalckar. 

14 

Vacant 



048 
TAP 10] 
CLA So] 

245 
ICLA 50 
ITAP 10 

, *4S 

CtA 50 
[tap 10 
, S4S 

CLA SO 

[tap' 10 

230 


I Dec. 46! 


I Dec. 4( 


260 

:la So 
S30 
CLA SJ 
rAP ib; 

21s 

COM. A. 

SS-o-o| 

P.T.A* 
ri3-8-< 
StA S( 
rA? K 

21^ 


4a 


1 . 


T. A. P. — Tempy. Addl. Pay. 


iM*n' irk<. 


I On lc.ivc on A. P. for 
I 4 month* from ^b 
1 May 1547 . 


I 

I 


... ' Office Supdt. to the 
‘ Settlement Comr. 
. & 0 !r. of Land 

Record* from 10 th 
1 Febriinty 1944 . 


On L. A. P. for 2 mths. 
from osrd June 1947 , 


On ptobn. from 
June 1045 . 


7lh 


••• On probn. from 7 th 
June 1945 . 

On probn. from 7 th 
June 1945 . 

•>' On probn. from 7 lh 
June 1945 . 

"• On probn. from 7 th 
Juno 1945 . 


On probn. from 7 th 
June 1945 . 


... On probn. from 3 rd 
1 January ^947 

I (Survey Mamr. I). 
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assistants at head-quarters and others hold charge of portions ttthsns,m& 
of the District. In general the Districts are split up into ‘ sub- 
divisions ’ under junior officers of the Indian Civil Service, or 
members of the Provincial Service styled Deputy Collectors, 
and these again into minor charges bearing different names 
and held by officers of the Subordinate service. The large 
Madras Districts contain as a rule four or five subdivisions ; 
in other Provinces the number is usually smaller. In Madras 
and Bengal the SubdiWsional officers reside within their 
jurisdiction and have court-houses, offices, a sub-treasury, and 
a sub-jail at their head-quarters ; but as a rule the largest sub- 
division of a Bengal District is directly administered by the 
Collector. In Bombay and the United Provinces, where the 
component areas of the subdivisions are subject to alteration, 
the Subdivisional officers, when not touring through their 
charges, live at the head-quarters of the District. The Sub- 
divisional officer has, under the control of the Collector, geneml 
charge of the executive and magisterial administration of his 
subdivision. In Madras, Bombay, and the United Provinces 
there are smaller sub-district units styled or tahsVs, and 
administered by iahsildars (in Bombay mamlaidari)^ who belong 
to the Subordinate service and are assisted in large taluks 
by deputy or naib tahsildars. In Madras and Bombay these 
officers are under the immediate control of the Subdivisional 
officer. In Bengal the lowest unit is the subdivision, and the 
Sub-Deputy Collectors assist the Collector and Subdivisional 
officers but have no separate charge of their own. The area of 
an ordinary tahsil or taluk is from 400 to 600 square miles : in 
the United Provinces it is smaller than in Madras or Bombay. 

In Madras the tahsilddr is generally confined to revenue and 
general work, magisterial duties being performed by a separate 
officer styled ’ the ‘ stationary sub-magistrate ' j elsewhere the 
tahsildSrs (or officials who occupy a corresponding position) 
have magisterial as well as revenue functions. The tahsildar 
is assisted by subordinate officers styled revenue inspectors or 
kanttngos, and the village officials, who are largely hereditary, 
complete the list. The most important of these are the head- 
man, who collects the revenue, and in Madras is also a petty 
magistrate and civil judge; the karttam, karkun, ox patwarl^t 
who keeps the village accounts, registers of holdings, and in 
general all records connected with the land revenue ; and the 
cliaukldar or village watchman, who is the rural policeman. 

.A.S will be shown in a subsequent chapter, the Indian village 

' Tn Noribcm India one pafwiiri usually serves a group of villages. 
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Central Provinces \ He governs with the aid of a Secretariat, 
departmental chiefs, and a gradation of local officers. The 
superior officers of the general branch of the service form the 
'Commission' of the Province. In former times members of 
the Commission were drawn from a variety of sources, but 
recruitment is now in general confined to the Indian Civil 
Service and officers of the Indian Army®. It is thus an impor- 
tant point of difference from the regulation system that the 
higher posts are not wholly reserved to the Indian Civil 
Service, ‘The executive head of the District is styled ‘Deputy 
Commissioner ’ and not Collector : those of his subordinates 
who belong to the Commission are called ‘ Assistant Commis- 
sioners,’ and members of the Provincial Service ‘ Extra Assistant 
Commissioners.' With the exception of Oudh, which is under 
the United Provinces Board, none of the non-regulation 
Provinces has a Board of Revenue. In the Punjab and Burmaj 
the functions of the Board are exercised by a single officer 
called the Financial Commissioner. In the Central Provinces 
the Commissioners of Divisions and the head-quarters 
revenue officers are immediately subordinate to the Local 
Government. The District administratidn— revenue, general,! 
and magisterial — runs on the same lines as in the regula- 
tion Provinces ; but the District Magistrates and some of their 
first-class subordinates exercise more extensive criminal juris- 
diction. They may be invested with power to try all cases not 
punishable with death and to inflict sentences of imprisonment 
or transportation up to seven years. Moreover, in the less 
advanced Provinces administrative and judicial functions are 
frequently combined. Thus in Burma the Commissioner of 
the Division has hitherto been the Court of Sessions and the 
principal local Civil Judge, though in some Divisions he is 
assisted by an additional Sessions Judge. Below his court 
come in order the District court, the subdivisional court, and 
the court of the township which corresponds to the taluk or iahsil 
of India proper. 'These courts are usually presided over by 
the executive head of the area which they serve, though in' 
some localities there are separate District Judges. In the 
Punjab, on the other hand, the system approximates to that in 
force in the regulation Provinces, save that the judicial functions 

® Ondh is under the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces of Agra' 
and Ondh ; and Sind, .us already stated, nnder the Governor of Bombay. 

® Recruitment of military officers has been discontinued in the Fnnjab 
since 1903, and in Assam since 1906. Burma is thus the only ra.ijor Province 
in which military as well as dvilian officers arc now recruited for the Com- 
mission. 
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appointment 
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Collector. 
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Offg. Affidintments. 

1 


( 

1 

IC.M. & G. 

Hamid Khan Amir Khan, 
B.A.(Hon9.),t(2)(A)(S).<ii 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Collector & D.M .,1 
Ahmednagar. j 

j 

1 

1 Nov. 26 

1 

1,500- 
IPTA 200 
jcLA 263 

|T as 

I 

1 

1 

a 

I 

1 

K, B. M. D« As Sidikt 

1 

Collr. &. D. M., 
Nawabshah. 


1 

! 

' », 3 SO 

PTA 192 

iT 35 

'Ct.A 336 

d 

(H.6.) 

Tukarara Alahadev 

Chaudhaiy, M.A. (Oxon.), 
B.A. (Bom.), and (Oxon.), 
Dip. Ed. (Oxon.) •! (2)-) 
(S) (A). 

Collector & D.M. 
Kaica. 

, I Nov. 26 

1 

1 

[ »i 4 SS 

PTA 200 
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considerable Province. Public Instruction in this Province 
and in Baluchistan is super\'ised by a single Inspector-General. 
For judicial purposes the Province is divided into two civil and 
sessions divisions. 

The Province of Baluchistan is made up of (i) British 
Baluchistan, comprising three Districts ; (2) the Agency terri- 
tories, which consist of districts held on lease ; and (3) the 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela. Under the Chief 
Commissioner is an officer who is both Revenue and Judicial 
Commissioner. 

For the District of Coorg the Resident in Mysore is both 
Chief and Judicial Commissioner. The highest local authority 
is the Commissioner, whose duties extend practically to every 
part of the administration. The internal organization is similar 
to that of an ordinary British District. Ajmer and Merwara 
are administered by a Commissioner under the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Rajputana. Each of the small component 
Districts is managed by an Assistant Commissioner. 

The Andaman and Nicobar Islands derive their administra- 
tive importance from the circumstance that the Penal Settlement 
of Port Blair is situated in the former. The Superintendent of 
the Settlement is also entrusted with the general administration 
of the islands, and maintains relations with their wild aboriginal 
inhabitants. He is assisted by a Deputy Superintendent and 
several Assistants, who form the * Port Blair Commission.’ 
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wth France in 1896 and 1904 ; and several engagements with 
Siam extending from 186S to 1894- 
Within tin's frontier, which marches with Persia, Afghanistan, 

Russia, Tibet, China, and Siam, lies an area estimated at more 
than 1,800,000 square miles, inhabited by about 300,000,000 
people. On the west the Persian Makran border runs from 
Gwetter Bay, through Jalk, to the Koh-i*Malik Siah, whence 
the Afghan line continues east along the desert sands of 
Nushki as far as the Sarlat range. Thence the line, usually 
called the Durand line, goes north through Chaman and 
Domandi till it reaches Mount Sikaram, in the Safed Koh 
range, above the Peiwar Pass. The British-Afghan border here 
turns east to Landi Khana in the Khyber Pass ; then, 
resuming its northerly direction and leaving Kafiristan to the 
Amir, it follows the Wakhan frontier to Povalo Schveikovski, 
in longitude 75° E., where three empires, the British, Russian, 
and Chinese, meet. Nature then interposes a scientific 
frontier along the Muztagh (Karakoram) range and the 
Himalayas, until the Brahmaputra is crossed on the north of 
Assam. Unexplored and uncivilized tribal country guards the 
northern limits of Assam and Burma from the intrusion of 
peaceful surveyors or hostile visitors, until the upper basins of 
the Irrawaddy and Salween are reached, and then, at a fixed 
point north of Sabu Pum (25° 35' N. ; 98® 14' E.), scientific 
survey and diplomatic agreements resume their operations and 
trace the British-Chinese border along tbe side of Yunnan. 

Kokang falls to India j and from the point where the Chinese 
frontier is left, down to the mouth of the Nam Huok, the 
■ possessions and spheres of iniluence of France and Great 
Britain are divided by the Mekong river. The rest of the 
frontier, from the Mekong to the mouth of the Pakchan in the 
Malay Peninsula, has been clearly defined by various agree- 
ments with Siam. 

^^Tndia, lying within the limits thus defined, consists of two The States 
parts, British India and the territories of Native chiefs, or to 
use- the more common phrase. Native States. Parliament in suzerainty 
the Interpretation Act of 1889(52 & 53 Viet., cap. 63, , 

sec, 18) has adopted the following definitions ; ‘The expression but^not in 
British India shall mean all territories and places within Her * liritish 
Majesty’s dominions which are for the time being governed by 
Her Majesty through the Governor-General of India, or 
through any Governor or other officer subordinate to the 
Governor-General of India. The expression India shall mean 
British India, together with any territories of any Native Prince 
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that sovereignty is divisible, and that its attributes, such as the 
right to make war or peace, the right of foreign negotiation, the 
right to legislate, the right to administer civil and criminal 
justice, and so forth, are capable of division. The sovereign 
who enjoys all these rights is alone independent, and in India 
the accepted suzerainty of the British Crown involves a par- 
tition of the aggregate of such powers between the suzerain and 
the prince. Accordingly no ruler of a Native State can be 
described as ‘independent.’ 

Information in respect of the area, population, revenue, and 
other details regarding Native States will be found in the 
Appendix. The statistics there given invite some remarks. 
The area outside direct British dominion is enormous (more 
than 824,000 square miles), but the population (68,000,000) 
is vastly inferior to that of British India, and has moreover 
suffered diminution in the last decade. The arid tracts of 
Rajputana and Baluchistan, the States embedded in the 
mountainous tracts of Northern and North-Western India, and 
many of the small principalities in the forests and hills of 
Central India and the ranges of the Ghats account in some 
measure for this difference. The relegation of so many States 
to inhospitable and unproductive regions was the natural 
consequence of the pressure of invasion and conquest, as each 
successful invader drove back those who opposed or fled 
before him into tracts which were sufficient to support exis- 
tence and yet not rich enough to afford plunder. At the same 
time also some of the fairest portions of Indian territory lie 
within the Native States. Mysore possesses a fertile soil and 
valuable mineral ores. Hyderabad is considerable in area and 
rich in iron and coal-fields. Baroda is the garden of Gujarat. 
Kashmir is one of the most favoured countries in the world as 
regards scenery, climate, and natural capabilities. The terri- 
tories not under British dominion are thus often valuable, and 
their geographical position frequently lends them importance. 

If the collective extent of the Native States strikes the eye, 
the multiplicity of separate sovereignties is even more notice- 
able. Many of them are very small, some of the chiefs exer- 
cising authority over only a few villages. Thus in Rajputana 
the area of LSwa is but 19 square miles; Central India, 
especially in Baghelkhand and Bundelkhand, contains several 
very petty territories j the Simla Hill S'tates are little more than 
small holdings; and the same feature is to be seen in the 
Kathiawar and Gujarat groups of Bombay. ‘ Equally remarkable 
is the irregular geographical distribution of the principalities. 


Striking 
dilTcicnccs 
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situation 
anci dis- 
tribution 
of Native 
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were protected, Ranjit Singh was left to swallow up his other 
neighbours as he pleased. Accordingly, the annexation of the 
Lahore kingdom in 1849 brought a large and compact terri- 
tory under British dominion, the principalities that formerly 
clustered there having already been subdued by the Sikh 
ruler. Political as well as physical geography bears witness to 
the stress of destructive forces through which a country has 
passed. The volcanic origin of some of the political groups 
shown in the Appendix is clearly revealed by the number 
of fragmentary States that still subsist in those parts of India 
where chaos reigned longest. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the majority of Division 
Native States are of modem origin. Their source or longevity 
is, however, no longer a question of vital interest. The impor- cient and 
tant feet for them is their admission into the political system of modem, 
the British protectorate, and the assurance by statute (at & 22 
Viet., cap. to6, sec. 67) that all ‘treaties made by the said [East 
India] Company shall be binding on Her Majesty,’ to which 
may be added the solemn declaration, contained in the sanads 
of adoption conferred after the Mutiny upon every important 
ruling chief, that Her Majesty is ‘desirous that the Govern- 
ments of the several Princes and Chiefs of India who now 
govern their own territories should be perpetuated, and that 
the representation and dignity of their houses should be con- 
tinued.’ Moreover, in the edebrated Proclamation of 1858, 

Queen Victoria declared that ‘ We desire no extension of our 
present territorial possessions ; and while we will permit no 
aggression on our dominions or our tights to be attempted with 
impunity, we shall allow no encroachments on those of others. 

We shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of Native Princes 
as our own ; and we desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy that prosperity and that social advancement 
which can only be secured by internal peace and good govern- 
ment.’ Nevertheless, in view of former controversies, especially 
those excited by the application of the doctrine of lapse, it is 
desirable to take a rapid survey of the principal Native States, 
in order to indicate those which were in existence when the 
Company obtained from the Mughal emperor, in 1765, the 
Dlwani of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. Such an examination 
will also serve to explain the material out of which the map of 
India as it exists to-day tos originally formed. 

Kalat, which occupies a very important position on the Mat. 
western flank of British India, had then already shaken off the 
control of Delhi, At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
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Rajputana, the Abode of Chiefs, has, by virtue of its in- Rajputaoa. 
hospitable deserts and the protection of the Aravalli Hills, 
given secure shelter to the most ancient Hindu houses. The 
victory of Babar at Sikri in 1527, the attempts of Akbar to 
establish his supremacy by means of matrimonial alliances, 
and, later on, the intrusion of the Marathas and Pindaris 
effected great changes in the territorial arrangement of the 
Rajput clans and dynasties ; but through all these sufferings 
seventeen States have preserved their political existence. The 
chief of these are Udaipur (Mewar), Jaipur, Jodhpur (Manvar), 
and Bikaner. The two Jat States of Bharatpur and Dholpur, 
and the Muhammadan principality of Tonk, which was seized by 
the celebrated Pindari leader, Amir Khan, alone represent the 
intrusion of aliens, drawn into Rajputana by the shock of the 
explosion which shook to the ground the empire of Delhi. 

The case is far different with the territorial area knorvn as the Cen- Central 
tral India Agency. Here the whole ancient political system was 
wrecked, and the country redistributed as the prize of violence 
and disorder. This large tract invited attack from north and 
south. The Marathas, headed off on the east by the Muham- 
madan State of Hyderabad, and obliged by want of forage to 
avoid the desert tracts of Rajputana, pushed up the valleys of 
the Tapti and the Narbada rivers and pursued their way across 
the Satpura and Vindhyan ranges in search of spoil. As they 
moved north they left behind them soldiers of fortune, favourites 
of the Peshwa, and adventurous spirits, who settled themselves 
in the country. Sindhia, who became ruler of Gwalior, Holkar 
of Indore, the Ponwars of Dhar and Dewas, were the most suc- 
cessful commanders of such colonies, while many petty States 
and mediatized estates are also relics of these plundering and 
lawless immigrants. Into the same area descended other 
spoilers from the north, as, for instance, the Afghan who 
founded the State of Bhopal, and the Pindari who seized Jaora. 

Almost all ruling chiefs in this part of India are of modem 
origin, sprung from the anarchy which the British tolerated 
after the battle of Buxar because they were anxious to avoid 
increasing their responsibilities. Nevertheless, even here may 
be found chiefs of a respectable antiquity. The BundelSs of 
TehrT or Orchha, in Bundelkhand, lost heavily at the hands of 
the Marathas; but they preserved their independence, and 
their antiquity tvas recognized by the British when, in later 
years, the question of lapse was raised on the failure of male 
heirs^ DatiE was an offshoot of TehrT, and among the smaller 
estates are a few held by aboriginal chieftains whose ancestors 
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hands of the Marathas, they may fairly be regarded as estab- 
lished and legitimate princes when the British supremacy com- 
menced. Mysore, the next largest principality in the South, is 
a modem creation in so iar as it was restored by the British in 
1799, after the capture of Seringapatam, and again in 1881, 
when the regular succession had failed. But it was a revival 
of the former rule of the Hindu Wodeyars, whose existence as 
princes dates back to the fifteenth century, although suppressed 
during the usurpation of Haidar All and his son Tipu. The Madras 
States in direct relations with the Government of Madras are 
few and, rvith the exception of Travancore, unimportant, because 
the southern part of the Peninsula was the scene of prolonged 
struggle during which none but strong powers could protect 
themselves, and the work of consolidation had preceded the 
final shock of arms, in which large territorial units fell to the 
victor as the fruits of conquest. The wars fought involved the 
very existence of the combatants, and the States which still 
survive threw in their lot at an early date with the power which 
eventually subdued the Carnatic and Mysore. Travancore and 
Cochin may claim to be ancient, since they can trace their 
existence to a period which preceded the struggles between the 
French and the English j and the small of SandQr carries 
the memory back to an early time when Margtha adventurers, 
first in the service of Bijapur and afterwards on their own 
.account, acquired principalities in Southern India. The Cen- Ctniral 
tral Provinces chiefs are largely Rajputs, or soi-disant Rajputs, Proymces 
ruling over populations in which the aboriginal element is ma Statics, 
strong ; and the Shan States are fragmentary relics of a dominion 
which once extended widely over Burma proper. The States, 
or Tributary Mahals, attached to the Chota Nagpur and Orissa 
Commissionerships of Bengal are of much the same character 
as those in the Central Provinces, and, like them, were pre- 
viously subject to the Bhonsla Rajas of Nagpur. 

The policy pursued by the Government of India In its rela- British 
tions with the Native princes has been modified at various 
times in order to adapt itself to the changing conditions of the from pre- 
suzerain and the protected powers. At one time a sharp line 
of distinction was drawn between ancient and modern States, 
or those classed as independent and those reckoned subordi- 
nate or dependent. The brief sketch just given suffices to 
show that under the Himalayas, in the desert tracts of Raj- 
putana, in the forests and mountainous tracts of the Peninsula, 
and in provinces which lay remote from Delhi, there existed 
a fair number of principalities in which the local authority was 
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the Muhammadan States quarrelled among themselves, and so 
opened the way for the rise of the Maratha power, which won 
its first successes against Bijapur. 

At the accession of Akbar in 1556 there were many other 
kingdoms in the central and northern parts of India. Gujarat, 
Khandesh, Sind, Kashmir, and Bengal were under separate 
Muhammadan dynasties] Bajput houses ruled in Bajputana, 
Bundelkhand, and Baghelkhand] and numerous petty states 
under the Himalayas existed as independent sovereignties. 
The problem which Akbar (1556-1605) was called upon 
to solve was in many respects the same as that which, two 
centuries later, presented itself to Warren Hastings and his 
successors. The country was broken up into territorial frag- 
ments ; should the whole of them be brought under one uniform 
dominion, or should the tie of suzerainty suffice ? Akbar solved 
it in his own fashion. He brought his own subordinates to 
order, recovered most of the former dominions of Delhi, and 
introduced a just administration. He parcelled the country 
out into great provinces, and each province or subah included 
the Native States mthin it. BajputSna was, however, able to 
preserve much of its independence. It bent before the storm, 
and its ancient families, with the exception of Udaipur, formed 
matrimonial alliances with the imperial house. KhSndesh, 
Gujarat, Bengal, Kashmir, and Sind were conquered] and 
attention was then turned to the Deccan, where the Muhamma- 
dan States had now been reduced to three— Ahmadnagar, 
Bijapur, and Golconda. Akbar's hand fell heavy on Ahmadna- 
gar ] but the kingdom was not finally absorbed till the time of 
his grandson, ShSh Jahan, who also weakened Bijapur and 
Golconda. 

When at length Aurangzeb was free to complete the 
work begun by Akbar, he found that he had to reckon with 
Sivaji as well as with his Muhammadan rivals. His military 
commanders made a fatal mistake. After exchanging a few 
blows rrith the Marathas, they imprudently came to terms with 
them. Sivaji was recogm'zed as Baja and allowed to turn his 
army against Bijapur. Aurangzeb finally took the field himself, 
and destroyed Bijapur in 1686, and shordy jifterwards Gol- 
conda, overrunning the country as far south as Tanjore.... The 
Marathas meanwhile had been turned into implacable enemies 
of the empire by the cruel treatment of Sivaji’s son, whom the 
emperor captured and put to death, and the closing scene of 
the life of Aurangzeb was his inglorious retreat to Alimadnagar. 
These operations impoverished the treasury of the empire, 
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Poona, and quarrelling among themselves for the spoil, were 
incapable of creating a political system. It Avas reserved for 
the clear-headed merchants from London, working up from the 
sea-coast, to succeed where their predecessors had failed, and 
to show that they Avere as able to maintain the rights of the 
Native States as they Avere to administer their own dominions. 

Their intervention was not directly due to events in Asia : The wars 
it Avas created by European politics and the rivalries of Dutch, 

French, and English. The London East India Company, compelled 
Avhich Avas England’s ansAA'er to the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, a national concern, obtained Queen Elizabeth’s charter inten-ene 
at the end of 1600, and established its factory at Surat under 
a fartnan from Delhi granted in 1612. In 1639 Madras Avas states, 
occupied, and became the seat of a Presidency in 1653. When 
the Portuguese handed over Bombay as part of the doAvry of 
Catherine of Braganza, the head-quarters of the Company in 
Western India Avere, after some interval, transferred to that 
island in 1687. Calcutta was acquired about the same time. 

The year 1693 Avitnessed a change in the position of the 
London East India Company, which Avas threatened by a ncAv 
English Company. Eventually a compromise Avas effected by 
the arbitration of Lord Godolphin, and the tAVO rivals Avere 
amalgamated in 1702. Their undivided forces were then 
ready to deal Avith the French, who had lately recovered from 
the Dutch their settlement at Pondicherry on the Coromandel 
Coast. 

The stirring events of the second half of the eighteenth 
century Avhich, operating first in the south of the Peninsula, 
drove the East India Company into alliances Avith the Native 
States, can only be understood by reference to the history of 
France and Great Britain. Five separate conflicts occurred 
betAveen the two European nations. First came the contest 
about the Austrian succession. The French declared Avar on 
England in 1744, and the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) 
terminated hostilities Avithout much advantage gained by 
either side in India. The French had taken Madras, Avhich 
• Avas restored by the peace, and the British had failed to take 
Pondicherry. The interests of the tAvo poAvers in India Avere 
ably represented by Clive and Dupleix when the war came 
to an end. Immediately, and Avhile the nations were at peace 
in Europe, a AA’ar of succession of the utmost moment 
to the French and English Companies broke out in South- 
ern India. Asaf Jah, the great SObahdar or Nizam of the 
Deccan, died in 1748. Dupleix supported Muzaffar Jang in 
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Jang was recognized as Nizam of Hyderabad, the cause of the 
French was practically lost. 

M uhamma d All was now established as Nawab of the 
Carnatic, but he owed large sums to the Company for its help, 
and his debts were presently increased by the war ivith Mysore. 

As he was unable to pay, the Company took over certain 
districts and eventually the entire management of the Carnatic. 
Meanwhile the storm began to blow from the direction of 
Mysore. Haidar All led a force into the Carnatic and, appear- 
ing before Madras, compelled the British to make an alliance 
with him in 1769. In 1775 the War of American Indepen- 
dence broke out, and in 1778 France engaged in a maritime 
struggle witli England. This was the fourth conflict. The rival 
Companies could now fight without scruple, and their quarrels 
at Mahd and in the CircSrs brought down the enmity of 
Haidar All and the Nizam upon the British. Haidar Ali 
overran the Carnatic, but was defeated in 1781 by Eyre Coote 
at Porto Novo. When the war in Europe ended, in 1783, with 
the Treaty of Versailles, France recovered her possessions, but 
not her influence, in India. She continued, however, to 
intrigue with TipQ Sultan, Avho had succeeded his father in 
1782 j but when, in 1793, she again declared war on England 
and the fifth conflict occuned, her maritime power was broken 
by the battles of Cape St. Vincent and the Nile, and in 1799 
the fall of Seringapatam brought down with a crash the 
ambitious projects and the dominion of Tipu. 

Thus French hostilities and intrigue forced the East India Growth of 
Company into alliances and conflicts wth the Native princes in Jg 
Southern India. On the conclusion of the Mysore wars, in Southern 
Hyderabad was granted some of the conquered districts, while ladia. 
the relations of the Nizam with the Company were fixed on 
a friendly basis of subordinate co-operation and internal inde- 
pendence. Mysore was restored to the family from whose 
hands Haidar All had wrested power, and, like Travancore and 
Cochin, was admitted into the protectorate. The Carnatic 
remained subject to its titular Nawab till 1801, when it was 
brought under direct British administration. The political 
consequences of the wars in the South did not however end 
here. -The Marathas had asserted claims to chautk against 
Haidar All ; and when a temporary peace was concluded by 
the British with Tipu in 1784, on the basis of mutual restora- 
tion of conquests, the court of Poona resented it as an 
infringement of a treaty made with the Peshwa. Then, in 1795, 
the Marathas fell out with the Nizam j and although after the 
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threatened from the north-west was not so easily settled. 

Shah Alam and his allies had retired from Patna in 1758; 
but when the British quarrelled TOth Mir Kasim and restored 
Mir Jafar (1763), the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, Shuja-ud-daula, 
espoused the cause of Mir Kasim and invaded Bengal. The 
battle of Buxar (1764) completed the work begun at Plassey, 
and laid Oudh and Allahabad, as well as Bengal, at the feet of 
the British. -Shah Alam, now emperor, received Allahabad 
and Kora, and in turn, in August, 1765, confirmed the Com- 
pany in their possession of Calcutta, and granted them the 
Diwani of the provinces of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, Oudh 
was at the same time recognized as under the dominion of its 
Nawab Wazir, and shortly afterwards a restriction was put upon 
his army, which was limited to 35,000 men. The object of Clive 
was to create in Oudh a barrier against the Marathas, who 
replied by extorting from the emperor a cession of Allahabad. 

The main political result of these events was that Bengal 
became a part of British India, with Oudh as a buffer state, 
under British protection, on its north-west frontier. The 
Marathas were left for the time being to pursue their operations 
in the Provinces of Agra and Delhi, and in the countries now 
known as the Central India Agency and the Central Provinces. 

The Mughal empire had fallen, but a final settlement with the 
Marathas was yet to be made. 

The overthrow of the central government of the Maratha Extension 
confederacy was necessarily delayed until the wars with Mysore 
had been concluded. The Bombay factories had not been states, 
driven into political relations with the Native States in the 
interior by the pressure of European wars, as in the case ofJnjja™ “ 
Madras. The geographical position of Bombay, however, 
rendered peace on the sea of vital consequence to its Govern- 
ment. Accordingly, the rulers of the maritime states— Kolha- 
pur, Savantvadi, Janjira, Jafarabad, and Cambay — had been 
induced to enter into treaties for the suppression of piracy. 

The earliest treaty with the Peshwa in 1739 was likewise a 
maritime and commercial arrangement. The attempt at inter- 
ference in the dynastic succession at Poona made by the 
Bombay Government in 1775 was unfortunate; but subse- 
quently the British were compelled by the wars in Madras to 
enter into closer relations with that court. At the same time 
events in Northern India induced the Peshwa to turn to the 
British for support. France, which had lost her influence in 
the South, was still in evidence in the North, where the armies 
of Sindhia were commanded by French ofificers. Sindhia had 
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former \Yas brought under the Company’s dominion in 1843, 
with the exception of Khairpur, which was retained as a Native 
State. The Lahore kingdom continued until 1849, when the 
Punjab was annexed, but the cis-Sutlej States and Bahawalpur 
were preserved, having previously been brought within the 
protectorate. 

This short sketch of the expansion of British dominion, and Firstperiofl 
of the admission of the Native States into relations with the 
suzerain pow'er, may serve to show the foundations upon which of ttering- 
the present system is based. Sheer necessity drove the fence. 
Company from point to point, and its plans were necessarily 
altered to suit the circumstances of the time. At the outset 
the policy of non-intervention W’as followed, and it was sought 
to avoid entangling alliances. IVliere the French went the 
British had to follow. When in the general chaos a Native 
ruler expelled the merchants from Calcutta, or the usurper of 
Mysore threatened to destroy Madras, there was only one 
course to pursue. Respect could only be ensured by adequate 
proof of superior power; but when the British, driven to 
hostilities, had beaten off the foe and secured the territories 
needed to supply the sinews of war and self-defence, they 
hoped to rest there. Accordingly they gave back Oudh after 
Buxar, to serve as a barrier against the Marathas in Hindustiin ; 
they restored Mysore to its legitimate princes when TipQ Sul- 
tan was killed; and after the victory of Sitabaldi (1817) they 
regranted Nagpur to the Bhonsla, just as, at a later date, the 
kingdom of Lahore was reconstituted after the first Sikh War. 

In short, during the first period of their connexion with the 
Native States the Briti;^ endeavoured, as far as possible, to 
live within a ring-fence. The treaties which they concluded 
with the Native rulers were at that time made as if they w'cre 
dealing with independent princes, sovereigns according to 
international law. They even continued for some years to 
regard themselves as acting under the authority devolved upon 
them by the emperor of Delhi ; but when Shah Alam left their 
protection and became the prisoner of the Marathas, it wns 
impossible to act any longer upon tliat fiction. Thereafter 
they had as good right to protect themselves as others had, 
and they proceeded accordingly, merely taking care that they 
did not incur responsibilities which they could not fulfil. The 
position thus taken up was sound from a common-sense point 
of view, and it was also strictly legal. At the trial in Chancery 
of the suit brought by the Nawab of Arcot against the Com- 
pany, for an account of profits and rent derived from its 
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non-interference and to undertake the task of settling the affairs 
of the Native States, so far as their relations mth the British 
were concerned. A policy of subordinate isolation, including 
all States up to Sind, the Punjab, and Burma, took the place 
of the empty professions of non-interference which Parliament 
had preached and the logic of hard facts had contradicted. 

This policy lasted until the Mutiny, and it included the period 
during which Lord Dalhousie gave effect to the doctrine of 
lapse by annexing ‘ dependent ’ Native States on the failure of 
male heirs to their Hindu rulers. 

Most of the treaties or engagements concluded with the Influence 
protected States were made during this period. But 
petty States have been brought under protection without formal on treaty 
engagements. In the same way there are engagements, dating relations, 
between 1813 and 1857, which have not been amended and 
yet are profoundly modified by tacit agreement, the logic of 
facts, and public declarations of policy. In the transactions 
of states, as well as of individuals, documents must be inter- 
preted by overt acts and long-continued practice to which the 
parties have conformed. For instance, in 1850, when civil war 
broke out in Bahawalpur owing to a disputed succession. Lord 
Dalhousie decided that, so long as hostilities did not occur 
across the border of the State, the Government of India was 
not called upon to interfere, even though the chief whose 
succession had been acknowledged by the suzerain power 
should be expelled by his rival. This attitude was consistent 
with the practice then prevailing of non-interference in the 
domestic concerns of independent States. But after the Mutiny 
the practice was changed j and the Secretary of State, in July, 
i8gi, publicly announced the universal practice and intentions 
of the British Government in these terms, with particular 
reference to the case of Manipur : — ‘It is admittedly the right 
and the duty of Government to settle successions in the 
protected States of India generally. Your interference was 
necessary also in the interests of the British Government, 
which has of late years been brought into much closer relations 
•with the State of Manipur and its subject tribes than was 
formerly the case, and cannot safely tolerate disorders therein.’ 

It is therefore necessary to bear in mind the action of usage 
and altered circumstances upon the relations of the suzerain 
power as recorded in its written agreements Avith the protected 
princes of India. With this explanation, it is convenient to 
take a brief survey of the conditions Avhich existed in the period 
under discussion. 
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Many instances of it are to be found in Bombay, in Central 
India, in Orissa, and in Chota Nagpur. 

At a later date mthin the same period another distinction Annexation 
attained prominence. ^’ITien the country became settled, and 
the need began to be felt for consolidating the British dominions 
by improved means of communication, it was realized that the 
Company had committed a mistake in re-creating principalities 
such as Satara or Nagpur, which had fallen to it as lawful prize 
of conquest and now lay as blocks of foreign territory between 
one Province and another. It was determined, therefore, to 
look closely at the terms of these regrants and, in all cases 
where the consent of the Government \vas needed to the con- 
tinuance of a Hindu dynasty by adoption, to consider carefully 
whether public interests would not be served by refusing to 
give such sanction. A distinction was therefore drawn between 
'dependent’ and ‘independent’ States, or States subordinate 
and not subordinate. The phrase ‘dependent’ was not a 
happy choice. For instance, when Lord Hastings, by a treaty 
of September, i8ig, determined ‘in consideration of the antiquity 
of the House of His Highness the Raja of Satara to cede in 
perpetual sovereignty to the Raja, his heirs and successors, the 
districts specified,’ he went on to say that the RajS, then a 
minor, ‘shall ultimately have the entire management of the’ 
country.’ In course of time the Raja and his successor did 
rule over Satara and were frequently described as independent. 

But when the question of adoption was mooted, on the death 
of Shahji in 1848, the decision of the Court of Directors was 
to the effect that Satara ^vas a dependent principality, and the 
grounds of tlmt decision were the limitations imposed by the 
treaty of 1819, and the circumstances under which the State 
was then created. The death-bed adoption made by the late 
Raja was not recognized and the State lapsed to the Company. 

The same doctrine was applied to Nagpur, Jhansi, and some 
smaller States ; but it was held inapplicable to Orchha, and to 
Karauli in Rajputana, on the ground that they were ancient and 
independent principalities. It should be added that in the cases 
where the doctrine of lapse was held to be justly applicable, it was 
applied on grounds of policy. Into that policy two considera- 
tions entered. The first was the desirability of consolidating 
British dominion by linking up the Provinces. The second 
was the extension of the advantages of British rule to the 
inhabitants of Native States. This consideration rested upon 
the principle, which was not challenged during the period from 
1813 to 1837, that the protected princes of the larger States 
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ments, by tacit consent, or by usage. The chiefs have, with- States 
out exception, gained protection against dangers from without “hecxistin<T 
and a solemn guarantee that their protector will respect their system. “ 
rights as rulers. The paramount power acts for them in rela- 
tion to foreign powers and other Native States. Parliament 
has recognized this in 39 & 40 Viet, cap. 46, of which the 
preamble runs, ‘Whereas the several Princes and States in 
India in alliance with Her Majesty have no connexions, 
engagements, or communications with Foreign Powers, and the 
subjects of such Princes and States are, when residing or being 
in the places hereinafter referred to, entitled to the protection 
of the British, and receive such protection equally with the 
subjects of Her Majesty.’ Next, as the passage just quoted and 
many Acts of the Indian Legislature show, the inhabitants of 
Native States are subjects of their rulers, and, except in the case 
of personal jurisdiction over British subjects and of ‘residuary 
jurisdiction ’ as already explained, these rulers and their subjects 
are free from the control of the laws of British India. Accord- 
ingly, criminals escaping into a Native State must be handed 
over by its authorities ; they cannot be arrested by the police 
of British India \frithout the permission of the ruler of the 
State. The Native princes have therefore a suzerain power 
which acts for them in all external affairs, and at the same 
time scrupulously respects their internal authority. Nor are 
they secured only against dangers from without : the suzerain 
also intervenes when the internal peace of their territories 
is seriously threatened. Finally, they participate in all the 
benefits which the protecting power obtains by its diplomatic 
action or by its administration of its own dominions, and thus 
secure a share in the commerce, the railways, the ports, and 
the markets of British India. Except in very rare instances, no 
guarded customs-line marks the frontier of a British District j 
no passports are required to cross it ; and notwithstanding the 
fact that the subjects of a Native State are foreigners in the eye 
of the law of British India, they are admitted into most of 
the public offices of the British Government. 

It is obvious that these rights carry with them corresponding Obliga- 
obligations ; and the latter may be considered under the heads tions of the 
of obligations in respect of foreign relations, those affecting the 
common defence, and those necessary for the good government 
and welfare of the States themselves. The duties discussed 
under the first and second of these heads are common to all 
the States in principle, although they may be affected in details 
by special agreement, while those in the third ’ category are 
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and Native chiefs can have no admiralty rights save such as are 
specially allowed to them by the paramount power. 

The same principle is observed in dealings between one in respect 
Indian principality and another. Experience had proved that 
no stable engagements between them were possible. House 
was set against house, and too often a house was divided against States, 
itself. Differences of religion, caste jealousies, the memories of 
wrongs done in the past, and animosities handed down from 
generation to generation, divided Brahmans and Sudras, Shiahs 
and Sunnis, Jats and Sikhs, Rajputs and Marathas. Suddenly 
neighbours were required to sheathe their swords and forget 
their wrongs. The only hope of peace lay in imposing upon all 
alike the obligation of referring to the British every question or 
dispute with others. The political isolation of the protected 
States involves corresponding activity by their protector. If 
a boundary question is to be adjusted, an amicable arrangement 
made for the mutual surrender of criminals, or joint action 
taken to complete a line of railway or canal that passes from 
State to State, the British Government must arrange the 
business and its arrangements must be binding upon the parties 
concerned. Aggressions and breach of engagements must Jbe 
punished by the suzerain. Instances of this are afforded by the 
severance of Lawa fromTonk, owing to the misconduct of tljc 
Tonk chief, in 1867, and by the punishment of Banswara in 
the previous year. 


Since a chief can neither attack his neighbour nor fall out In respect 
with a foreign nation, it follows that he needs no military 
establishment which is not required either for police purposes 
for personal display, or for co-operation with the Imncrial 
(^vernmenL The treaty made with Gwalior in 1844 and 

Ihp of transfer given to Mysore in 1881, alike base 

the restriction of the forces of the State upon the broad ground 
of protection. The former explained in detail that unneces- 
sary armies were embanassing to the State itself and the cause 
of disquietude to others ; a few montiis later a striking proof 

Lahore '"The sl-h r 

Lahore. ^ The British Government has undertaken to protect 
he domiraons of fte Native princes from invasion and 
ftom rebelhon mhin ; its array is otjanised for the defence not 
meteiy of B„t,sh India, but of ail the possessioL. 2 “ Z 
s«y of the King-Entperor. I, f„lL, CeLr^Lt 
allies must not embarrass the military defence of h?. • 

must render active co-operation in securing the effiefo ncv"J,f ‘the 
Imparral array ; and raus, ndte. in Uraes of emerge^^X; “ 
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mcnts made with the Nizam by Lord Curzon in 1902, been 
reorganized upon another footing. 

•The Subsidiary and Contingent forces dated from the time The Imjje- 
when the policy of non-intervention held the field. They were 
continued under, and were in harmony mth, the policy of sub- 
ordinate isolation. But the changes in modern warfare, 
requiring, if need be, the mobilization and dispatch of a 
large army to the external frontiers of India, have involved a 
change of system. Greater efficiency and better equipment, 
concerted action upon a prearranged plan, and above all the 
willing subordination of each State to the general scheme, are 
required by the altered conditions of the twentieth century. 

To meet these conditions, several States in Rajputana, Central 
India, and the Punjab, as well as Kashmir, Hj-derfibad, Mysore, 
and a few States in Bombay, maintain Imperial Ser\-ice troops, 
which now number in all about 18,000 men. These troops, 
which are under regular inspection by British officers, though 
available for Imperial service when placed at the disposal of 
the British Government by their rulers, belong absolutely to 
the States and are recruited from their subjects. Their arma- 
ment is the same as that of qur Native army, and in training, 
discipline, and efficiency they have reached a high standard of 
excellence. They have recently won commendation in China 
and Somaliland, and have also done good service on the north- 
west frontier. The other military forces maintained by the 
Native States aggregate about 93,000 men, but these troops are 
kept only for purposes of internal order or ceremony and have 
little military value. 

The broad duties affecting external relations and military In respect 
defence are common to all States irrespective of the terms 
their treaties : they have also, except in matters of detail, tration. 
undergone little change from one period to the other. The case 
is otherwise with those obligations which concern the internal 
administration of the chiefs. Over most States, and over 
the engagements that record their relations to the paramount 
power, have passed the usage of many years and the facts of 
history. The Crown protects one and all, and the suzerain has 
granted sanads of adoption and abandoned the policy of lapse. 

Although old and unaltered treaties declare that the British 
Government will have no manner of concern with any of a 
Maharaja’s dependents or servants, * with respect to whom the 
Maharaja is absolute,’ logic and public opinion have endorsed 
the principle, which Lord Canning set forth in his minute of 
April 30, i860, that the Government of India is not precluded 
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convenient that jurisdiction over all persons and things therein, 
and not merely over the British troops or officials, should rest 
with the suzerain power. Sometimes this jurisdiction is con- 
ceded by treaty, sometimes it rests upon long usage and 
acquiescencet There are also,' as already explained, petty 
chiefs whose powers of internal government were, from the 
very first, restricted to the exercise of a limited jurisdiction in 
civil or criminal cases. The residue of the full powers of 
government by Avhich a ‘State ’ is constituted in any territorial 
area vests in the suzerain power, which shares the internal 
sovereignty with the chief and exercises all authority that does 
not remain with him. 

The powers which thus devolve upon the suzerain are exer- Political 
cised through political officers who, as a rule, reside in the officers. 
States themselves. In the larger States the Government of 
India is represented by a Resident ; and where a number of 
States form a natural group, as in Rajputanaand Central India, 
there is a single Agent to the Governor-General for the whole 
group, assisted by local Residents or Political Agents accord- 
ing to the importance of the State or States within it. These 
officers form the sole channel of communication that the Native 
States possess with the Government of India in its Foreign 
Department, with the officials of British India, or with other 
Native States ; and they are expected to advise and assist the 
ruling chiefs in any matters, administrative or otherwise, on 
which they may be consulted. As regards the larger States 
under the control of Local Governments, Political Agents are 
similarly employed ; but in the case of petty States scattered 
about British Provinces it is usual to entrust the duties of 
Agent to the Collector or Commissioner within whose terri- 
torial jurisdiction they lie. In such cases the Agent does not, 
as a rule, reside within the Native State ; but it is desirable 
that, when he is exercising judicial or magisterial powers in 
respect of persons or things within it, he should hold his court 
within the area of his foreign jurisdiction. It has been seen 
that the Local Governments control British relations with a 
very large number of Native princes and chiefs ; at the same 
time their dealings with all protected chiefs are in a special 
sense under the supervision of the Supreme Government, and 
in the personal charge of the Governor-General. 

This is not the place for any attempt to weigh the compara- Conclu- 
tive merits of administration in British Provinces and in Native 
States, or to forecast the development and future prospects of 
the latter. "While the paramount power steadfastly maintains 
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Olfg. vice No, S 
in the First 
Grade. 

<11 

Natwarlal Shamil- 
das Dixit, B.A. 

Pencil Mahah 
Cierk. 


27.8 

2 C 0 

3 S* 

C.L.A. 50 

T.A.P. 10 


OIIj;. vice No. 52 
in the Second 
Grade as 

Head Clerk 

to tho CoIIr. of 

1 Panch Mahals. 

<2 

H, D. Kerawala ... 

Ahmcdabad 


340 

C.I-t. 30 

P.T.A. 95! 

ADOI. j 

r.T.A. 32 


D. D. S., Ahmed- 
abad. 

63 

C. V. Chhatrapati... 

i 

Broach 

1 

! 340 

C.I.A. Co 

P.T.A. 95 

ADDU 

P.T.A. 32 

j ... 

0 . D..S., Fandi 
Mahals. 

«4 

G* K. Shaligram 

! 

i 

i 

Koiabn 

• •• 

340 

C.L.A. 60 

P.T.A. 1 12 

T. Inc. in 
r.T.A. yj 

... 

D. D. &, Ko 1 ah.t- 

«S 

J.N. Naik 

j 


... 

Subs-allce. 
not yet 
fixed. 

... 

Under suspension 

1 

‘ S, A. Vaidya ... 


I 

1 

320 

::.v..A. 56 

f.T.A. 112 
SDOb 

P.T.A. 3. 

... 

D. D. S., Surat. 


Temporary increase in pay. 
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No, 


Name. 


District & Taluka, 


Dated oC 
Isiibstanfive 
appont- 
ment ns 
Mamlatdar.l 


Pay and 
allowdnces. 


o- 


Remarks. 


78 


78^ 


So 


Si 


83 


84 


8S 


Dayashanker 
Chadrashankerl 
Jha. 


Namdev Ganpat 
Wani(o). 


Ofsiciatikc— ! 
Breach — Vagra ., 


Dahsnn. 


\eanld. 


Madhavlal Rasiklal Kaira 
Modi. I 


Moteshvrar Jagann, 
nath Vaidya. 


Navranglal Natadlal| 
Dholakia. 


S2 Bachubhhi Nandlal Thana 
Raval. 


Chikhill 


Broack 


C. K. Petel 


Kantilal Dhansukh-{ 
ram Mehta. 


Someshwar Harji- 
wandasjoshi. 


Kaira 


Broach-Jam busar. 


Broach 


200 
T-i, ■ 35 

T.A.P. 10 

C.L.A. 50 
P.T.A. 67/8 


20c 
35 

KA.P. 10 
C.I.A. 6c 

P.T.A. 67 / 8 ! 


|T.I. 
T.A.P. 
|C L.A. 


200 

35 

10 

50 


Ofig. vice 
No. 10 in 
Grade. 


S. 

2nd 


T.I. 

T.A.P. 10 

C.L.A. 50 

P.T.A. 67/8 

250 

|O.L.A. 50 

1P.T.A. 951 

I ADD. 

[p.TJl. 32 j 


SIS 

35 


C.t.A. 

P.T.A. 

ADD. 

|P.T.A. 


C.C.A. 

P.T.A. 

ADD. 

P.T.A. 


lT.t. 

T.A.P. 

O.D.A. 

IP.T.A. 


300 

53 

95 

3* 

250 

50 

95 

‘32 

200 

35 

10 

So 

67/8 


20CH 

jr-A'P- id 

[C D.A. 50 


(o) Addt. power under Sec. 562 of the Cr. P- C. 1898. 


Offg. vice No. 56 
in the 2iid 
Grade. 


Supply Head 
Clerk to the 
Collector. 


Offg. vice No. 1 1 
in the 2nd 
Grade. 


Distt. Distribu- 
tion Supdt. 


Distt. Distribu- 
tion Supdt. 


Do. 


Offg. vice No. 24 
in 2ud Grade. 


Asstt. Supply 
Officer (Cloth.) 
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THE BOMBAY CIVIL LIST. 





Date o( 1 


L*« . 


No. 

Name. 

District & Taluka. 

substantive 
appoint- . 
ment as 

Fay and 
allowances. 

a c 

.2s «> 

M > 

'Sso 

<0 Qo 

Remarks 




Mamlatdar. 


S 



Teuforaxv Rssi&ent Masistsatbs. 


[Wamrs. n-cmfioyed on pay in addn. to pension)- 


I K.S. Syed Vazirl 
Banoo. 


C.L.A. 


200 

35* 

76 


I 

S 


Addl. City Magis- 
trate, Surat. 


s 


S, V. Lawate, B.A. . 


IS4-I0 
T.P. 35 
c.L,A. 50 


Resident Magis- 
trate, Shahapur. 


(S) B Summary Powers. 
•Temporary increase in pay. 


















7 ‘-73 


the BOMBAY ClVlL LIST. 



__ — 

1 

Date of 

1 

^ . 


Ko, 


District ftTalulsa. 

substantive 
appoint- 
ment as 

Pay and 
allowances. 

1 1 
^ Oe 

Remarks. 


1 Name- 


Mamlatdar. 

1 r 



Selection Grade (i6)— Rs. 370 — >S— ^oo-**”***' 

Rs. 


Jiaiidin Amirudinl East Khandeah ...| 
Kazi.t| 


tS Apr ssIOffg, P.460 IS. 

P.P. 20)faA-| 

C.A. 36 

C.t,.A. 84 


6 

H 

(col.) 


Mahadeo Damodliarj 
KuraVf B,A.|t 


West Kfiaodesh~. 


18 Apr 3 S[ 01 Ig. P. 420! 

P.P. 4 t>l 

C.L.A. 8t 
C.A. 36 


Offg. Huaur Dy. 
Collr. & City 
Magte., East 
Khandesh. 


Offg. Huzur Dy. 
Collr. & City 
Magte-, We» 
Khandesli. 


S m Summary Powers. 

A as Appellate Fotvecs. 

i; Exempted from passing Marathi examination. 
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THE BOMBAY CIVIL LIST. 


substantive p S g 

District & Taluka. appoint- Allowances, •ag 
tnenc as a ^ 

Mamlatdar. S 


First Gradb (as)** J— R*. 375— iS-3So. 


RemarKs. 


R.S. Narayan Bha- Ahmednagar ... aa Dec 36 Offg p. 380 I 
wani /haudhari. “S. 

^•^2* P.T.A. 127 

T. 11-2 

Shankar Krishna East Khandesh — Sj”®* 37 35° I 

Kalaskar.’tt Chalisgaon. T35 o 

C.L.A* 07 


Shankar Totatam Sholapur ...aaDec. 37 0 %.p,38o I 
, ^ 

PaT.A. 127 
T. 1 1-2 
ADDL. 

' . P.T.A, 70 

Shrirang Narayan South Sholapur ... a6 Apr 37 35° ^ 


Ofig. D. D. C., 
Rahuri Do. 


Resident Magts-* 
trate. 


Offg. D. D. C.,. 
Madha Divn. 


Kadam. 


Bhikaji Vinayak Sholapur 
Sudumbrekar, 

M.A.' 


Somnath Range Nasik 
Chaudhary.tt 


t3S S. 

PTA. 67-8 
C.L.A. 67 

3a Oct 37 0ffg. P. 340 I 

P. P. 30 S> 


ICS. Shaikh Abdul 
Aziz Abdul 
Hamid, B.A.' 


30 Oct 3 
! 30 Oct 


K, R. Mali* ... Huzur Mamdr., 8 May 
Poona. 

Tarachand Tnkaram Poona 




70 

P. 3*0 I 
40 S. 

36 , 

p. 360 I 
. 127 5 . 
11-2 


P.T.A. 70 

63 
335 

T 

OfFe. p. 340 i 


C.L.A. 126 


Offg. D. OaC. 


Offg. D._ D. C., 
Nasik Divn. 


Extra P. A. to the 
Collr., Nasik. 


Offg. 4th Addl- 


Dv. Dir. of Civil 


tTemporaiy increase in pay. 

S*» Summary Powers. 

, 'Exempted from passing in Marathi. 

ttAddl. Power under Section no of the Cr. P. C., iSgS. 

*• From ssth April 1935, vide G. R., R. D/, No. 9511 124, dated 35th April 193S. 

} A post of first Grade Mamr. has been added to the Cadre of Mamr^*. with 
eHect from ist March 1940, vide G R., R. D., No. 6612I3, dated 8th April 1940. ' 
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princes and people, whilst the British Government itself 
represents the Company towards other foreign sovereigns and 
states.’ 

While the means of rapid communication were wanting Occasional 
between Calcutta and Bombay, and between India and 
London, considerable confusion was apt to arise in fields of spheres of 
diplomacy simultaneously occupied by different authorities Indian imd 
distant from each other. The most conspicuous instance of al^?omacy 
this confusion was afforded by the dispatch to Teheran of Sir in the days 
Harford Jones as His Majesty’s Envoy sent, with the sanction company, 
of the Court of Directors, by the Home Government, and the 
commission entrusted to Sir John Malcolm by the Governor- 
General, Lord Minto. On the arrival of Sir Harford Jones 
at Bombay, in 1808, he was ordered by the Governor- 
General to remdn there and await the result of the negotiations 
entrusted to the agent of the Government of India. Sir John 
Malcolm’s reports soon indicated the failure of his efforts, and 
Sir Harford Jones was then allowed to proceed to Teheran. 

He had attained some measure of success when the Governor- 
General, having meanwhile conferred with Malcolm, decided 
upon the dispatch of a military expedition. Sir Harford was 
thereupon ordered to return to Iniha, and his public character 
was disavowed by the Governor-General. On the other hand, 
orders sent from London required him to stay ; and since he 
had, in March, 1809, concluded a preliminary treaty with the 
Shah, he remained at Teheran awaiting further instructions. 

The Indian authorities formally protested against the transfer 
of diplomatic relations with Persia from Calcutta to London 
and, to support their claim, again dispatched Sir John Malcolm 
to Teheran ; but he was compelled to leave Persia after a few 
weeks on the arrival of Sir Gore Ouseley, the King’s fresh 
representative, by whom a definitive treaty was concluded in 
March, i8ia. Even at a much later date, during the Crimean 
War, some confusion was threatened by the communication of 
orders from England to the Government of Bombay without 
reference to the Governor-General. On that occasion Colonel 
Rawlinson, the Political Agent in Turkish Arabia; -made 
proposals for the dispatch of troops, and the supply of funds, 
from Bombay in a letter addressed to Lord Clarendon; and 
the Court of Directors, having received suggestions on the 
same subject from the Government of Bombay, issued direct 
orders to that Presidency. The Marquis of Dalhousie pro- 
tested against this procedure, observing that ‘operations in the 
Persian Gulf will affect not Bombay only, but the whole of India.’ 
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ySBB 


i 

\ 

.\'0.j 

i Nnmc. 

i 

1 

1 

j 

District & Talulca. 

Dale of 
substantive! 
appoint- 
ment ns 
Mamiatdar. 

•gs 

" n 

< 

*« . 

t 
« fc 

M % 

a 

1 

Remarks. 





Rs. 



19 ! 

M. R. Caidciia 

Ahmcdnagar ... 

'10 Dec. 40 

one. r. 

I 

01 T(t. Prant 

». ; 




1 320’ 

s 

Olfirer, Hin^a- 

(Co* 




p. p. 20: ' 

mner Dim. 

1). 




c.i. A. Co; > 





1 

PTA. 12 T 






I 

T. 1 1-2 






1 

ADDL. ! 

1 






r.T.A. 70' 

1 


EOtO 

=5 

J Vaeani 


... 


... 

j 


SFcoK'n Guadb (42)*} — ^Rs. boo— >5/2 — sCo, 


Gabriel Peter 
Andrews, B.A., 
r,L.B.= 

Alimcdnagar ... 

iS Apr 35 

260 

1.15 

C.L.A. 52 

s 

Rnmchandra Maha- 
deo Nathe.|| 

Satara 

1 

,30 Oct 37 

1 

orre. r. 

300 

p.r. 20 

OA. 36 

C.UA. 56 

I 

Abdulla Abdul 
Rahcman Shaikb, 
B.A.II 

Shahada ... 

! 

30 Oct 37 

■ 

260 

13S 

P.T.A. C7-H 
C.UA. 50 

I 

S/ianiar Sa^Jtaram 
Gawo^Cffl 


10 Dec. 40 

260 

t3S 

P.T.A. 07-S 
ADDU 

P.T.A. 1 $ 

C.L.A. 50 

I 

s 

Abdullamiya Sk, 
Hasan Shaikh.|| 


10 Dec. 40 

s6o 

t 35 

W. A. 52 

I 

s 







Spl- Mtglsirate. 


Husur Dy. 
Collr. & City 
M.ogte. 


Resdt. Ma;rtc. 


On leave for B 
months from 
Sth June 1947. 


effect from 1st added to the cadre of Mamlatdars with 

t No. 5836/3, dated Bi:.t April 19411- 

added to the C D Nandurbar, Baramati and Belapur Road, 

daW 3ri%S.Mn? dated 35th March 1941 and 4099/4I 


SaSummaiy Powersi 

Sec. no of the Cr. P. C. 1898. 
niaemptcd from passing in Marathi examination. 
T-iemporary increase in pay. 
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by treaty vith the king of Kliedah and was taken possession 
of, in 1786, under the authority of the Bengal Government. 

There, too, the administration was entrusted to a Govemor-in- 
Council. Lord Hasrings sent Sir Stamford Raffles in 1819 to 
acquire Singapore, and this led to negotiations with the Dutch, 
which were conducted at home and concluded by a treaty in 
1824. Under this treaty the British withdrew from Sumatra, 
and the Company ceded Bencoolen and its dependencies to 
the Dutch, who on their part transferred to the British all their 
possessions in India, including Chinsura and their factories 
at Balasore and Dacca, and the settlement of Malacca, with 
undisputed possession of Singapore. In 1825 the Court of 
Directors united their three settlements at Prince of Wales 
Island, Singapore, and Malacca under a Governor-in-Council, 
subject to the Supreme Government at Calcutta. This part 
of the Company’s administration opened the way to several 
engagements with the neighbouring chiefs. While the field of 
foreign relations was thus extended in the east, the Company 
was not less active on the coasts of Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf. Zanzibar was in direct relations with the Government of 
Bombay until 1872, when its affairs were transferred to the 
Government of India, from which they passed, in 1883, into 
the hands of the Imperial Government. On the east coast of 
Africa the authorities at Bombay concluded a treaty in 1827, 
at Berbera, with the Somali Habar Awal tribe, and with Zeila 
and Tajura in 1840. The charge of the Somali coast was in 
1898 transferred to the Foreign Office. 

At the present time the recognized and direct responsibilities Present 
of the Indian Government outside India are limited to Arabia, 
with the fortress at Aden and the adjoining protectorate ; the the M?nn 
islands of Perim and Sokotra, and the Kuria Muria islands ; Govern- 
the Persian Gulf and parts of Persia; Afghanistan and Tibet ; ™d?Indi’tu 
and, to a certain extent, China and Siam. Aden, whose The seule- 
intemal affairs are under the administration of the Government TJ"*® “a 
of Bombay, is the most important centre of Indian influence Perim.*” 
on the coast of Southern Arabia. Perim, an island in the 
narrow strait that connects the Red Sea with the Indian 
Ocean, was occupied in 1799 by a force sent from Bombay. 

The entire absence of fresh water had not been anticipated or 
pronded for ; and, after much suffering and loss of life, the 
garrison was withdrawn to Aden as soon as naval operations in 
the Mediterranean had removed the danger of a French 
expedition.' In 1854 a French engineer visited and surveyed 
the island, letting it be kno^vn that he had recommended his 
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Pn and 

•s 

'S tn 


No. 

Name. 

District & TaluWa. 

allowan- 

ceSs 

•ai 

rt S 

S 

Remarks. 

4 




Bs. 




K. G. Machnurkar ||. 

Sholapur 

24 S, 

S-S* 

I 

' s 

Resdt. Magte. 




CstaA. SC 
T.A.P* 1 C 

> 

► 


IS 

G. H. Aher, B.A.||... 

Sholapur 

24s 

I 

Distt. Distribution 


35 * 

s 

Snpdt. 


















' 

i 6 

S. J. Ohol, BAg. ||... 

Satara 

Offg. 

I 

Offg. D, D. C.. 



P300 

Cfi-A. S 3 
P.T.A. 127 
ADpU 
P.T.Ae 70 
T 11-2 

s 

ICaiad Dn. ' 


S.JC.Sharamie \\ ... 

«7 



I 

On leave for 






2 months from 
1st May 1947. 

18 

B. N. Saindane H ... 

Sholapur 

I 

On probation. 





1 

Head Soldiers 




iMi 


Distt. Clerki 
Board, Sholapur. 






J 9 

R« K. Dso]a1ikar||,.. 



I 

Resdt. Magte. (On 
probation). 




0 ,UA, 50 
r.A.p. 10 



SO 

S. P. Bardellt 

Amainer ... 

830 

I 

Resident Magte. 




35 * 

s 


i 


[J.L.A. 50 
r.A.p. xo 



SI 

V.^ P. Bhagwat, B.A. 

Sataia ... ( 

JFFG. P, 

I 

SpL Land Acquisb 



330 

s 

tion Officer. . 



( 

M-A. s6 



22 

Y. S. Ghogalell ... 

...jC 

3 ffg. 

I 

Offg. D. D. C. Ah. 



1 

P300 


rnednagarDivn. 



CsUAs 53 
P.T,A, 127 





1 

II-2 




•Tempomty increase in pay. 

II Exempted from passing in Marathi. 

Ssz Summary Powers. 

+Addl. Power under Sec. no of the Cr. P. C., 1898. 
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Guardafui. British relations were entered into with its Mahri 
chief in 1834, when, he agreed to permit a coal dep6t to be 
established there. The subsequent occupation of Aden 
rendered this concession of no value; but the advantage of the 
island as a refuge for shipwrecked crews, or as a station for 
a lighthouse, led to the continuance of close and friendly rela- 
tions mth its rulers. In 1886 a formal protectorate was 
established over the Sultan, who undertook to enter into no 
arrangements with any foreign powers except with the sanction 
of the British Government. 

Along the Arab coast, or Hadramaut, extending from Shaik The Arab 
Sayad in the Straits of Bab el Mandeb to the limits of Maskat 
at Ras Sair, every maritime tribe has been brought under the Mandeb to 
protection of the British Government With some of them Maskat. 
relations had been established at an earlier date ; but in 1890 
the Governor-General ratified a complete set of engagements with 
the Shaikh of Irka, and with the Atifii, Barhemi, Akrabi, Fadhli, 

Lower Aulaki, Duyabi, Kayeti, Wahidi, and Mahri tribes, by 
which these bound themselves to enter into no correspondence 
or treaties with any foreign nation or power except with the 
.sanction of the British Government, and to give immediate 
notice of any attempt to interfere with their country and its 
dependencies. 

From Ras Sair onwards the coast line begins to lie within the 
sphere of influence, or the direct dominion, of the Sultan or 
Imam of Maskat, between whom and the Indian Government 
close relations have long existed. In 1798 the Company 
entered into an agreement with the Sultan to exclude the 
French and the Dutch from settling either in Maskat or 
Gombroon (Bandar Abbas). In the next century the British 
co-operated with the Sultan in the suppression of piracy, 
secured his assistance for the abolition of slavery, and entered 
into a commercial treaty. They frequently intervened to pro- 
tect the ruler, to settle the suceession, and even to put down 
rebellion, and in 1862 they engaged reciprocally ;yith the 
French Government to respect the independence of the Sultan. 

When Zanzibar was severed from Maskat in 1861, they used 
their good offices to fix the annual subsidy to be paid by the 
former to the latter, and made arrangements to ensure its 
regular payment. The Sultan on his part has granted consular 
jurisdiction to the British Agent, and has rendered help in the 
suppression of the traffic in arms vrith the Indian and Persian 
coast. About 75 per cent, of the total value of the foreign trade 
of Maskat is with India. 
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« 


No. 

1 

Name. 

District & Taluka, 

Pay and 
alfoiv- 1 
anccs. 1 

"o 

0 i 

bi.6 

fi Cu 

>3 

Remarks. 


Officiating and 

Temfcrar}' 

Afifiointments. 



Rs. 



1 

■S. V. Thaltur, B.A 

(Sholapur) Bars! 


230 
3 .S* 
C.t-A. so 

I 

s 

Resident Magte. 

Q 

S. N. Ocshpande ... 

Poona 


S30 

35 ' 

C.l_A. SO 


Head Clerk 

Supply. 

3 

B. T< Bhangalc ... 

Sindkheda (W. K.) 


24 S 

35 * 

C.L.A. 50 
T.A.P. 10 

1 

s 

i 

Resident Magte. 

4 

N. G. Darvekar ...I 

Maleiraon (Naslk) 


1 230 

35 * 
C.L.A. 50 
T.A.P. 10 

I 

i s 

1 

Resident Magte. 

s 

C. >> B. Purandare, 
B.A. 

1 

Khed (Poona) 


330 

35 * 

C.UA. 50 
T.A.P. 10 

I 

Resident Magte. 

6 

Babu Oada Patil ...j 

Paroh 

*•* 

230 

35 * 
(;.L.A. 50 
T.A.P. 10 

I 


7 

KT,S/i>raliar ... 

» 


... 

230 

35 * 

C.I..A. SO 

1 

On leave for one 
month. 

8 

R. G. Renukdas ... 

Ctialisgaon 


S30 

35 * 

C.L.A, So 
P.T.A. 

67s 

T.A.P. 10 

I 


9 

M. R, Kbite 

Karad-Islampur (Satata). 

34 S 

3 S* 

C.L.A. SI 
T.A.P. 10 

I 

Resdt. Magte. 

* 10 

S. bl. Honrao 

1 Indapur (Poona) 


230 

35 * 

C.L.A. So 
r.A.p. 10 
C.A. 67.8 

1 



•Temporary increase in pay. 

S w Summaiy Powers. 
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such action, whether at El Bidaa or at other places on the El 
Katr coast, as may be necessary to prevent, or punish, dis- 
turbance of the maritime peace. From Katif town to Koweit 
Ottoman rule is established and recognized. The Shaikh of 
Koweit is under treaty obligations with the Government of 
India in respect of that port (which is visited by a Political Agent) 
and its neighbourhood. Beyond those limits the sovereignty of 
the Ottoman Government extends along the coast to Basra. 

The paramount interests of the Indian Government in the Turkish 
peace and commerce of the Persian Gulf, its protectorate over ■^**’'"* 
Bahrein, and its relations with the Trucial Chiefs on the pirate 
coast give rise to intercourse with the Turkish authorities in 
Arabia. The Government of India is also under special 
obligation to protect the stream of Muhammadan pilgrims who 
resort to the sacred places at Mecca and Kerbela, and to 
administer the fund, created by a treaty of 1825 with the king 
of Oudb, from which annual payments of Rs. 1,20,000 are 
made to the high priest and the mujtahids residing at the 
Shiah shrines of Kerbela and Nejef. Indian interests at these 
places are watched over by a Political Resident in Turkish 
Arabia, who is also Consul-General at Baghdad ; by a vice- 
consul at Kerbela j and by officers stationed at Jedda, Hodeida, 
and the island of Kamaran. 

Various islands in the Persian Gulf have in time past been islands in 
occupied by the British. Kharak was thus held behveen 1838 
and 1842, and the British Residency was transferred to it from 
Bushirc., In 185G, when Persia captured Herat, Kharak was 
again occupied, but was evacuated after the ratification of the 
Treaty of Paris, in 1857. A British station still remains at 
Bassidorc, on the island of Kishm, although, the troops w’hich 
occupied it have, for the present, been withdrawn. But the 
most important island in the Gulf is Bahrein, which has passed Btihrcin. 
under several dominions or suzerainties. In 1622 the Portu- 
guese, who had preriously acquired possession of it, w'ere 
expelled by the Persians. The Atabi tribe made themselves 
masters of the island in 1783, and in i8oothe Sultan of Maskat 
wrested it from them. On his expulsion a year after, the 
Wsihabis held suzerainty over Bahrein until i8io, when the 
Atabis again established their authoritj’. In the course of 
the operations undertaken by the Company against the pirate 
coast, to which reference has already been made, the British 
entered (in 1820) into an engagement with the Atabi rulers of 
Bahrein, with the object of preventing their abetment of piracy 
and of including them in the general scheme of maritime peace. 
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No. 
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District & Taluka. 

Pay and 
allowan. 
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which was then transferred to the Indian Government. In the 
following year the mission was restored to the Foreign Office, 
under an arrangement by which Indian revenues bore ^ths of 
the cost up to a maximum of £12,000, and this arrangement 
continued, with successive reductions of the limiting maximum, 
until action was taken on the report of the Royal Commission 
referred to above. After 1859 the British Minister at Teheran, 
and the majority of the consular officers stationed in Persia, 
were drawn from the Imperial service, and continued until 
recently to be so recruited ; while the Resident at Bushire, the 
Assistant Resident at Bandar Abbas, and the Director of Tele- 
graphs in charge of the Makran coast were directly subordinate 
to the Government of India. Under the latest arrangements 
the distribution of consular offices in Persia between the Indian 
and the Imperial (Levant) services assigns to the former two 
Consuls-General — one for Khorasan and Seistan, stationed at 
Meshed, and another at Bushire for Fars, Khuzistan, and the 
coasts and islands of the Gulf within the dominions of Persia ; 
consuls in Seistan, and at Kerman and Kermanshah ; and vice- 
consuls at Bandar Abbas, Ahwaz (for Arabistan), and at Bam. 

The Imperial (Levant) service supplies the consular posts at 
Ispahan, Tabriz, Shiraz, Resht, TeherSn, and Mohammerah. 

The political interests of the Indian Government in Persian 
affairs are therefore partly safeguarded by the Imperial Foreign 
Office, in which case correspondence passes through the 
Secretary of State for India, and partly by the Governor- 
General, in which case the Indian authorities keep the Foreign 
Office informed of their proceedings through the Secretary of 
State. 

Apart from the graver international questions which concern Persia, Af- 
Persia’s foreign relations with European powers, there are many 
others of less importance that directly and particularly affect ' 
the Government of India. Throughout the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries the rulers of Persia and Afghanistan lost 
no opportunity for asserting their claims to dominion over each 
other’s territories, and the engagements which now compel 
them to keep the peace were for the most part concluded with 
the British Government, which still enforces their execution. 

In 1722 the Afghan, MahmQd, occupied Ispahan with a 
victorious army. Within eight years the Afghans were expelled 
by Nadir Shah, who, in 1736, set aside the old Safavid dynasty 
of Persia. The tide of conquest now flowed eastward ; Kabul 
and Kandahar were annexed to Persia, and the plains of the 
Punjab devastated. The assassination of Nadir Shah in 1747 

VOL. IV. I 
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time the territories known as Baluchistan were brought within 
the Indian protectorate, and a close contact was thus estab* 
lished between Persia and India, from the coast and the Gulf 
to the mountain peak of Koh-i-Malik-Siah. Persia was given 
to understand that no eolation of Afghan territory would be 
allowed, and that the independence of Herat must be recognized. 
The position of affairs was then as follows : the ruler of Herat 
professed to hold that fortress as a dependency of Persia ; the 
British Government had warned the Shall against encroach- 
ments upon the independence of that place or of Afghahistan ; 
and Dost Muhammad was known to be resolved upon the 
annexation of Herat. The Shah determined to forestall his 
rival, and in October, 1 856, took the city after a gallant resistance. 
A fresh agreement was now concluded by the Governor-General 
with the Afghan Amir in 1856, and pressure was brought to 
bear upon Persia by the dispatch of an expeditionary force 
under Sir James Outram to the Persian Gulf and the occupa- 
tion of Kharak. In 1857 the Shah ordered the evacuation of 
Herat, having bound himself, by the treaty signed at Paris in 
that year, to renounce all claims of sovereignty over Herat and 
other parts of Afghanistan. In the event of differences arising, 
the Persian Government undertook to refer them for adjust- 
ment to the friendly offices of the British, By the terms of 
this agreement the British Government has, through the Indian 
authorities, repeatedly interfered in the interests of peace. Not 
only has it delimitated the frontiers of Baluchistan and Afghan- 
istan rvilh Persia at various periods, beginning with Sir F. 
Goldsmid’s commission in 1872, and ending with Colonel 
McMahon’s mission in 1903, but it has also composed 
differences arising out of that delimitation or from other causes. 
Thus in 1891' General MacLcan fixed the boundary on the 
Kal-i-Kalla and erected pillars on the frontier at Hashtadan, 
while the troublesome question of canals and cultivation in 
Seistan has been the subject of arbitration on more than one 
occasion, the latest occurring in 1903-4. Besides these 
larger questions, India is concerned in the management ^nd 
extension by sea and land of the telegraph system, in the 
protection of trade by the Nushki route, and in the control of 
the traffic in arms and ammunition. At other times joint 
operations have been undertaken to suppress brigandage on 
the borders of Baluchistan, and even to pursue parties that 
interfered with the construction of telegraphs. In these and 
other directions the Indian Foreign Department is frequently 
brought into relation with the Persian authorities. 
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eastern and southern frontiers of the Amir’s dominions from 
Wakhan to the Persian border, and provided for a demarcation 
of the border in detail. It concluded with an expression of the 
desire of the British Government to see Afghanistan strong and 
independent, engaging that no objection should be raised to 
the purchase and importation by Abdur Rahman of munitions 
of war, and undertaking, as already stated, ‘ to increase by the 
sum of 6 lakhs of rupees a year the sum of 12 lakhs now 
granted to His Highness.’ Abdur Rahman died in October, 
rpoi, and was succeeded by his son Habibulla, with whom 
friendly communications were at once exchanged, and a formal 
treaty was concluded on March 21, 1905, continuing the agree- 
ments and arrangements that had existed between the British 
Government and his father. 

It is sufficient here to give an outline of the steps taken to Frontier 
complete the delimitation of the frontier of Afghanistan, 
Negotiations with Russia for the purpose of defining the 
northern frontier had been commenced in 1869, during the 
reign of Amir Sher Ali, and a common understanding was 
reached in 1873. But it was not until 1884 that General Sir 
Peter Lumsden, the Commissioner appointed by the British 
Government, reached Bala Murghab in order to commence the 
actual delimitation. After further delay and difficulty, arising 
out of the non-arrival of the Russian Commissioner and the 
collision at Panjdeh, the frontier between Zulfikar, on the Hari 
Rud, to the meridian of Dukchi — a group of wells north of 
Andkhui and within 40 miles of the Oxus — was laid down, and 
a protocol on the subject Avas signed by the British and Russian 
Commissioners in September, 1886. In the course of the next 
feAv years, the line betAveen Dukchi and the Oxus, Avhich had 
meanwhile been settled at St. Petersburg in 1887, was demar- 
cated, and various other details were settled ; and finally the 
Pamir Joint Commission in 1893-5 carried the boundary from 
Lake Victoria to Povalo Schveikovski on the Taghdumbash 
Pamir, a little north of latitude 37® N. The entire length of the 
Afghan-Indian frontier has not yet been delimitated, but in the 
few tracts where pillars have not been erected a general under- 
standing has been arrived at pending final settlement. On this 
and many other matters affecting the administration of the tAVO 
neighbouring countries frequent correspondence takes place 
between -Afghanistan and India. The Governor-General is 
represented at Kabul by an Indian Muhammadan agent, and 
the Amir maintains an envoy at the head-quarters of the 
Government of India. 
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relations of the Indian Government wth Tibet consequently 
involve special difficulties which have rather increased than 
decreased with time. In 1774 Warren Hastings, on receipt of 
a letter from the Tashi Lama at Shigatse, sent a mission which 
was well received at that place but was not allowed to visit 
Lhasa., In 1783 a second mission was sent which brought back 
a promise from the Regent, addressed to the Tashi Lama, 
admitting any native traders who might be recommended by 
the Governor-General to trade at Shigatse, and promising them 
help in securing transport for their merchandise from the 
frontiers of Bhutan. In 1792 the Nepalese invaded Tibet, and 
were only driven out of Shigatse by the aid of the Chinese, 
who, believing that the Indian authorities had encouraged the 
Gurkhas, established a post at Phari and forbade natives of 
Bengal to enter Tibet. So matters remained until, in 1873, 
fresh attempts were made to open up trade mth the country, 
and a road was carried from India, through Sikkim, to the 
frontier at Jelep-La. In a convention concluded at Chefoo 
with China, in 1876, provision was made for the protection of 
any mission sent to Tibet. By a convention ratified in 1887 
it was agreed that the contemplated mission should be aban- 
doned ; but the Chinese Government formally accepted the 
duty, ‘after careful inquiry into the circumstances, to adopt 
measures to exhort and encourage the people with a view to 
the promotion and development of trade ’ with India. In the 
following year the Tibetans, without provocation, made a hostile 
advance to Lingtu, a place 12 miles inside the Sikkim frontier, 
and were expelled with heavy losses. Further negotiations 
followed, and in 1890 a convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China, the latter power acting on behalf of Tibet also. 
In accordance with its terms regulations for trade were agreed 
upon by the British and Chinese Governments in 1893, by 
which a trade mart was to be opened at Yatung, where the right 
to post a British officer was conceded, and facilities for com- 
merce in all goods, save tea and certain other articles, were to 
be granted to India. In 1895 delegates from India, China, and 
Tibet were appointed to demarcate the frontier, but the 
Tibetans declined to take part in the work and destroyed some 
of the pillars erected. Remonstrances addressed to the Dalai 
Lama against these proceedings were unheeded, and in 1902 an 
officer was sent to exclude the Tibetans from grounds on the 
British side of the border which they had occupied. Block- 
houses erected by them in violation of the frontier were 
destroyed, and an arrangement was made with China for 
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Commissioners interposed for the time insuperable difficulties. 

As regards the border north of 25“ 35' N., the information 
available in 1894 was insufficient to enable a line to be traced 
on the map appended to the convention, and a settlement was 
therefore reserved. In 1898, a Chinese official having entered 
the territory in dispute with an armed forc^ intimation was 
made to the Tsungli Yamen that the exercise of Chinese 
authority on the west of the range of mountains forming the 
watershed behveen the N’maikha and the Salween rivers 
could not be tolerated. In 1904, after examination of the 
country, a formal communication was made to the Chinese 
Government to the effect that the watershed of all streams 
draining into the N’maikha from the east, and to the north 
of 25° 35' N., was the natural boundary, and would be treated 
as the actual political boundary until a joint settlement was 
reached. In former days the East India Company bore the 
whole expense of diplomatic intercourse with China, but when 
its monopoly of trade with that country ceased in 1834, the 
Imperial Government paid two-thirds of the cost until 1875. 
Subsequently a fixed sum vras paid by India, varying from 
£15,000 to £12,500 a year. The interests of India in China 
are not confined to the opium trade. Border questions are 
frequent, and the extension of the railway system in Burma 
lends importance to the state of communications and the 
facilities offered in Yiiiman. A British Consul-General is’ 
stationed at Yiinnan-fu, under the authority of the Imperial 
Government, and a consul resides at Tengyueh. 

• Although the French Protectorate over Tongking, established With 
in 1883 and confirmed by the Chinese Government in 1885, 
has brought French influence to bear on Yunnan, and British 
engagements have recognized the position of France on the 
Mekong, the nature of the coimtry on the eastern border of 
this part of Burma has not yet required the establishment of 
any special agency for the conduct of relations with the French 
possessions across the river. With Siam, on the other hand, 
the British have had long-continued relations. The acquisition 
of Prince of Wales Island in 1786 brought the Company into 
close connexion wth Khedah and thus with Siam. The 
Siamese proved bad neighbours, gave no effect to commercial 
engagements made in 1826, and even occupied IChpdah. 

After the first Burmese War Arakan and Tenasserim were 
added to the British dominion, and when Lord Dalhousie 
annexed Pegu it became necessary to settle the frontier and 
to enter into closer relations with the kingdom of Siam. In 
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Imperial Government, which also contributes towards the cost 
of special armaments. The contribution of India towards the 
China establishments mentioned above (£12,500) was to be 
open to revision after a term of years. Wiile India pays half 
the subsidy for telegraphic communication with the Mauritius, 
and maintains the Basra-Baghdad mail service, Great Britain 
subsidizes the mail steamers on the Karun river. In con- 
sideration of the stream of Indian pilgrims passing through 
Jedda to Mecca, a moiety of the cost of the Jedda consulate is 
borne by India, and small contributions are also made, in the 
interests of Indian emigrants, to the consular expenses in 
Reunion and Surinam. The maintenance by India of the 
consulate at Chiengmai is held to be justified by her direct 
and substantial interest in questions affecting Siam. 

Within India itself little difficulty arises in connexion with Foreign 
the possessions of France and Portugal. The former power {’“YndiaT* 
engaged, by the Treaty of Paris in May, 1814, not to erect any 
fortifications in the establishments to be restored to her, and to 
maintain no greater number of troops than might be necessary 
for the purposes of police. By a second treaty, concluded in 
March, 1815, and a subsequent convention arrived at between 
the Governments of Madras and Pondicherry in May, 1818, the 
supply of salt, opium, and saltpetre to the French establish- 
ments in India was regulated. Under present arrangements 
the British authorities supply the salt required at Pondicherry 
for consumption at prime cost, the French giving up the right 
of local manufacture, while at Chandemagore an annual payment 
is made to the French authorities in lieu of a salt supply. A 
somewhat similar arrangement was made, in 1884, in regard to 
opium at the latter place. The limits of French jurisdiction in 
the neighbourhood of Chandemagore gave rise to some, dis- 
cussion, which was terminated by a convention in March, 1853. 

There are certain small plots scattered about India — as for 
instance at Jugdea in Tippera ; at Cossimbazar and Berhampore, 
in Murshidabad District; at Patna and Dacca; at Masuli- 
patam and Cahcut ; and at Surat — where the French formerly 
occupied factories or loges. While these factories lasted the 
French had jurisdiction over persons resident within them in 
respect of transactions originating therein.- With the -abandon- 
ment of the factories the jurisdictionary rights lapsed, and 
French jurisdiction is now confined within the limits of 
Chandemagore, Pondicherry, Karikal, Mah 4 , and Yanam. 

Between these establishments and British India extradition is 
arranged under the terms of Article IX of the Treaty of March 
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an intimation of the appointment is received from the Imperial 
Government. Where His Majesty’s exequatur is not needed 
to an appointment made in -India by consular officers of 
foreign powers under the standing regulations of their service, 
the Government of India can recognize the person so ap- 
pointed. It is only necessary to add that Native States cannot 
receive foreign consular agents, and that the Government does 
not recognize consuls for places in the interior of British India 
or in the Native States. 
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But, besides the Hindu law of the Shastras, there has ever 
been recognized a customary law varying with locality; and, 
side by side Avith the Muhammadan law proper, there sprang 
up in the course of Musalman conquest a species of common 
law, derived not from the Koran but from local usage, and 
maintained by the countenance and support of the ruling 
power. 

Except in the case of the island of Bombay, which was Extent to 
obtained through cession in full sovereignty from Portugal, an,! 
wherever the English first settled in India they did so with the Mnham- 
licence of a Native government, and the natural consequence 
would have been their submission to Native law’. But there superseded 
was, in the first place, really no lex loci to govern the' new- i>y British 
comers, for the idea of a territorial, as opposed to a personal 
law, is of European and modem origin, and the Shastras and 
Koran alike know no local limits, but bind individuals united 
only by a common faith. In the second. place, the law of 
nations clothes Europeans settled in the midst of races differing 
from them entirely in religion, manners, and habits, with the 
national character of the parent state, and recognizes their 
factories and plantations as exclusive possessions. Lastly, 
many of the provisions of the indigenous law of India were 
such as no civilized Christian race could enforce. Mutilation 
and stoning, for instance, are penalties incompatible with 
Western ideas ; and equally so.is the principle that the evidence 
of an infidel could not be received against a Muhammadan, or 
that there should be a privileged law for the Brahman alone. 
Accordingly, the earliest charters assumed that the English had 
brought their own legal system with them, and that of 1726 
introduced the common law and the older Acts of Parliament 
into the three Presidency towns as regards Europeans, by 
expressly directing that justice should be administered by the 
Company in accordance with the laws of England. At first the 
tendency of the English was to make their law public and 
territorial, and, on the establishment of the Supreme Court at 
Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English lawyers as its 
judges, they proceeded to apply it to Europeans and Natives 
alike.' The error of this course ^vas, however, rectified by the 
passing of the Declaratory Act of 1780, by sec. 17 of which 
Parliament directed that, as against a Hindu, the Hindu law" 
and usage, and as against a Muhammadan the laws and 
customs of Islam, should be applied. This \vise rule, which 
had already been laid down by Hastings in Bengal, was 
repeated for the settlements at Madras and Bombay by a 
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At the outset the Company empowered by its charters I^Riskiioa 
to make such new laws as might be found to be necessary or 
convenient. On the assumption of the Dlwani of Bengal in 
1772 a series of instructions were promulgated as the basis of 
administration ; but, in making these the Company acted, not 
under the authority of the British Crown, but as agents for the 
Mughal emperor at Delhi. In the following year, however, 
the Regulating Act empowered the Governor-General-in- Legislation 
Council to make — subject to registration with the approval of 
the Supreme Court — rules and regulations for the government of e.nch 
of the settlement at Fort William and its subordinate factories, 

An Act of 1781 next authorized the framing of rules without 
reference to the Supreme Court, but subject to the approval of 
the King-in-Council j and in the exercise of this power a fresh 
set of Regulations was drawn up by Lord Cornwallis in 1793, 
one of them' providing for the formation into a regular code of 
all the rules from time to time issued for the internal adminis- 
tration of Bengal. In 1797 another Act confirmed ‘this wise 
and salutary provision’; and statutes passed for Madras in 
1800, and for Madras and Bombay in 1807, entrusted to the 
Governors-in-Council of those Presidencies similar quasi- 
legislative powers. Under this system there grew up the three 
‘codes’ knmvn as the Regulations of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, and in accordance with these the Company’s terri- 
tories were administered until the year 1834. So far the 
legislative authority conferred was vested in the executive ; 
and this system of law-giving survives in the Regulations and 
Ordinances, which, as will be shown hereafter, the Government 
of India and the Governor-General are still competent to make. 

But by the Charter Act of 1833 the old series of executive Creation 
orders was closed and a new system was introduced. The 
legislative functions of the Madras and Bombay Governments kpslatnrc 
were withdrawn, and the whole legislative authority was vested 
in the Governor-General and his Council, strengthened by the 1833? 
addition pf a lawyer who was not to belong to the service of 
the Company and whose duties were to be confined to legisla- 
tion. The body so constituted was authorized to legislate for 
all persons, places, and courts within die Company’s territories ; 
and the laws made by it were, subject to disallomnce by the 
Court of Directors, to have the effect of Acts of Parliament, 
registration in a court of justice being finally dispensed with. 

The Charter Act of 1853 increased the legislative body to Enlarged 
twelve members, four of them to be nominated by the different 
Local Governments. This Council, to which the chief justice 

VOL. iv. K 
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with authority, in the event of internal commotion or disturb- 
ance, to suspend the regular law and supersede the ordinary 
courts of justice. 

Another kind of quasi-legislative authority has been bestowed Modem 
by the Government of India Act, 1870, which empowers the 
Governor-General in (Executive) Council to make Regulations, 
having all the cogency of Acts of the legislature, for the peace 
and good government of any tract to which that enactment 
may have been applied by the Secretary of State. Many 
Regulations for such territories as Assam, the Andamans, 

Aden, Ajmer-Merwara, British Baluchistan, Coorg, the North- 
West Frontier Province, and Upper Burma, in which the 
hand of the executive requires to be strengthened, have been 
made in this way, the object being, as a rule, to bar the opera- 
tion of the general law and permit the application of certain 
enactments onlj', with such modifications as may be deemed 
necessary in the interests of successful administration. These 
less advanced tracts, and others specially ‘scheduled,’ may 
also be dealt with under an Act of the Indian legislature, 
entitled the Scheduled Districts Act, 1874, which empowers 
the Government to declare, in case of doubt, the law in 
force in them, and further to extend to them, with or with- 
out modification, any enactment in force elsewhere in British 
India. 

The E.\ecutive Council of the Governor-General at present Lcgisla- 
(1906) consists — ^besides the Governor-General himself and the 
Commander-in-Chief, who is usually appointed by the Secretary of the 
of State to be an Extraordinary Member — of six Ordinary 
Members, of whom one must be an English or Irish barrister ^ 
or Scottish advocate of not less than five years’ standing. For 
the purposes of legislation, it is provided by the Indian Coun- 
cils Acts of 1861 and 1892 that the Governor-General shall 
summon as an Additional Member the Lieutenant-Governor or 
Chief Commissioner of the Province in which the Council is 
assembled^ and shall also nominate such other persons, not less 
than ten nor more than sixteen, as he may think fit. Of these Additional 
Additional Members, who are appointed for two years at a time, Wethers, 
one-half at least must be non-officials * ; and, in order to give scntaiion 
the Council an elective as well as a representative diaracter, of 
statutory rules now require the nominations to five seats to be 
made on the recommendation of the Calcutta Chamber of natives. 
Commerce and the non-official members of the local Legislative 

Under llie existing statutory ndcs not mote than six of tlie nominated 
Additional Members may be oliicials. 
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sovereignty or dominion of the Crown'.’ And, in particular, 
the Council has no authority to repeal or alter the Army Act, 
or any of the Government of India Acts of 1833, 1853, 1S54, 

1S58, and 1859, or any Act enabling the Secretary of State for 
India to raise money in the United Kingdom. But, within 
the limits and under the conditions above indicated, the Coun- 
cil possesses plenary power to legislate for all persons, courts, 
places, and things within British India. And, further, it has 
' extra-territorial power in that it may make laws for native 
Indian subjects of the King-Emperor anywhere ; for European 
British subjects and servants of the Government of India in the 
Native States of India ; and for native officers and soldiers in 
the army and persons belonging to the Royal Indian Marine 
wherever they may be serving*. 

The Act of 1861 provides for the making and amendment Rules of 
of rules of business, aiKi the pracdoe under them may be thus 
summarized. The Governor-General presides® at the meetings, and^j-’ro’ 
which are held at his official residence, and are, as far as the cednre. 
exigencies of space allow, open to the public. On every motion 
before the Council each member in turn is entitled to speak 
once after the mover; and may, with the permission of the 
president, speak a second time by way of explanation. The 
mover has the right of reply, but the president usually brings 
an important discussion to a close by speaking last. The 
members, of whom seven form a quorum, remain seated round 
the Council board throughout the proceedings; and all speeches 
are addressed to the president, through whom likeudse all 
questions must be asked. Every motion is decided by a 
majority of votes*, and, once it is pu^ no further discussion is 
allowed. The president is vested with full discretion to decide 
all points of order, to adjourn any meeting or business, to 
direct the withdrawal of strangers, and to suspend any of the 
rules. The budget discussion permitted by the Act of 1892 is 
similarly dealt with; and the privilege of interpellation is 
restricted and safeguarded. Questions must be so framed as 

’ For a judicial interpretation of these words, see the case of Ameer 
Khan (1S70), 6 B. L. R., at pp. 450-2. 

^ See the following Acts of Farliamcnt: the Indian Councils Act, iSGp, 
sec. I ; the Government of India Act, 1865, sec. i ; the Indian Councils Act, 

1861, sec. 22 ; the Government of India Act, 1833, sec. 73 ; and the Indian 
Marine Service Act, 1884, sec. 2. 

^ If the Governor-General is unavoidably absent the senior Ordinary 
Member of Council presides. 

* The president may vole on every division and has a casting vote when 
the Council is evenly divided. 
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ment measure, bills introduced by non-official members being, 
as is now increasingly the case at Westminster, intended mainly 
to stimulate the Government to action. For private-bill legisla- 
tion as such there is no provision, most of the matters which 
are dealt with in that way in the United Kingdom being made 
the subject of executive action in India. 

The subordinate Legislative Councils are constituted on the Local 
same lines generally as the superior legislature of the Governor- 
General. In Madras and Bombay the Governor is assisted by 
an Executive Council of two Ordinary Members, and these 
three form the nucleus of the larger Legislative Council j but in 
each of the other Provinces the Lieutenant-Governor stands 
alone at the head of the local administration. The Acts of 
1861 and 1892 provide that the Governor or Lieutenant- 
Governor, as the case may be, shall nominate as members, for 
two years at a time, the Advocate-General of the Province or 
other officer acting in that capacity, and — subject, save in 
Madras and Bombay, to the sanction of the Governor-General 
— such other persons, not less than eight nor more than twenty’, 
as he may think expedient, at least one-half being non-officials. 

In Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and the United Provinces some of 
these members are appointed on the recommendation of groups 
of municipalities and District boards. Universities, Chambers 
of Commerce, and the like, and the elective principle is thus to 
some extent recognized. The Governor-General is empowered 
to frame rules as to the making of these nominations, while the 
Governor or Lieutenant-Governor is authorized to regulate the 
asking of questions and the discussion of the provincial budget^ 
subject to the same conditions as in the case of the Governor- 
General’s Council *. When a bill has been passed it does not 
become law until it has been published with the assent of both 
the Governor or Lieutenant-Governor and the Governor-General, 
and in the last resort it is h’able to veto by the Cro^vn. Finally, 
provision is made for the framing of rules of business, and in 
each instance standing orders, similar to those laid down in the 
case of the Governor-General’s Council, have been prescribed. 

In some cases parliamentary procedure is copied, and provision 

* These ate the maximum and minimum numbers fixed by the statute 
for Madras and Bombay. As regards the other Provinces, the statute fixes 
a maximum of twenty for Bengal and fifteen for the United Provinces, but 
otherwise leaves the numbeis to be determined by the Govemor-Gencral. 

® The right to discuss the provincial budget and to put questions on 
matters outside the business on hand has not yet been entrusted to the 
recently constituted Councils of the Punjab and Burma. 
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out in 1S98-9*. Their range is very extensive ; and some idea 
of the variety of matter dealt with may be gathered from the 
statement that, in addition to the important enactments which 
have been, or will be, separately referred to, the list of them 
contains Acts dealing with the police, prisoners, reformatory 
schools, vagrancy, leprosy, epidemic disease, female infanticide, 
divorce, marriage, married women’s property, the age of majority, 
usury, charitable endowments, the naturalization of aliens, the 
registration of property and of domestic occurrences, copyright, 
coinage and paper currency, emigration, pilgrim traffic, mer- 
chant shipping, ports, sea customs and tariffs, cotton duties, 
merchandise marks, stamps, court fees, opium, salt, excise, 
income-tax, mines, fisheries, forests, treasure-trove, factories, 
banks, electrical enterprise, telegraphs, the post office, carriers, 
railroads, tramways, land acquisition, the recovery of tlie public 
revenue, the prevention of cruelty to animals, the presen’ation 
of elephants and wild birds, the provision of courts of justice, 
arbitration, legal practitioners, municipal administration, arms, 
explosives, military works, cantonments, the native army, 
volunteers, and the reserve forces. Acts of local application Local 
are passed by the Governor-General’s Legislative Council in 
cases in which there are no local legislatures to undertake the General’s 
le^slation desired, or where that contemplated is of a kind ConndL 
with which a local legislature cannot, with its limited powers, 
deal effectively, or which it is for any other reason desirable 
that the Supreme Legislature should undertake. Important 
examples of these are the Dekkhan Agriculturists' Relief 
Act, 1879; the Madras Chil Courts Act, 1885; the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, 1885; the Allahabad University Act, 1887; 
the Central Provinces Municipal Act, 1 889 j the Lower 
Burma Courts Act, 1900; the Punjab Alienation of Land 
Act, 1900. 


Under the third head fall Regulations which, though Reguln- 
issued by the executive in pursuance of the statute of 1870, 
take the form, and have all the effect, of legislative enactments. 
Temporary Ordinances promulgated by the Governor-General nances, 
under sec. 23 of the Indian Councils Act, 1861, constitute the 
fourth, while Acts of the Lepslalive Councils of Madras, Bom- Acts of 


bay, and Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab, and Burma, . 
form the fifth and last class of Indian legislation proper. The *’ 


latter are known and numbered os Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
United Provinces, Punjab, and Burma Acts, respectively. 


• A snppicmentnry volume containing the Acts up to the end of 1903 
was issued in iQO^. 
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counlryj except that of torts, hawng been incorporated in tlic 
form, and reduced to tlie dimensions, of codes. By far tlic 
most important, as it is the best, of these is the Indian Penal 
Code, which embodies the whole of the substantive criminal 
law'. The bulk of it was drafted by Macaulay ; and the most 
telling proof of its excellence is furnished by the fact that, 
although it has now been in forcfe for over forty years, it has 
required little amendment or amplification. Its provisions arc 
based upon the criminal law of England, but the latter has 
been adapted to suit the circumstances of India. Thus, owing 
to the unwillingness of the native to protect himself by using 
force, the right of self-defence is c.\prcsscd in wider terms than 
would be employed in England. Again, offences such as 
dacoity or gang-robbery, judicial corruption, police torture, 
kidnapping, and the offering of insults or injury to religion or 
to sacred places, are treated with greater hiUness and care than 
might be necessary in a criminal code for England. Adultery is, 
in consonance with Eastern ideas, made a .subject of criminal 
proceedings, while the necessity under which many an English 
judge has laboured of passing a capital sentence only to re- 
commend its commutation to the Home Sccretar)’, has been 
obviated by making murder punishable with transportation for 
life as an altemaiivc to death. For the rest, the rules of pro- 
cedure have been codified in tlie Codes of Civil and Criminal 
Procedure’ ; those of succession to the property of persons 
other than Hindus, Muhammadans, and Buddhists in the 
Indian Succession Act, 1865; the law of evidence in the 
Indian Evidence Act, 1872 ; the principles of contract in the 
Indian Contract Act, 1872 ; the matter of injunctions, perform- 
ance, and equitable relief in the Specific Relief Act, 1877 ; 
the limitation of actions in the Indian Limitation Act, 1877; 
the law governing promissory notes, bills of exchange, and 
cheques in the Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881 j the subject 
of trusts in the Indian Trusts Act, 1882; the transfer of 
property in the Transfer of Property Act, 1882 ; the accrual of 
easements in the Indian Easements Act, 1882 ; company law 
in the Indian Companies Act, 1882 ; patents in the Inventions 
and Designs Act, 1888 ; military and cantonment law in the 
Indian Articles of War and the Cantonments Act, 1889; and 
guardianship in the Guardians and Wards Act, 1890. 

In India judges and magistrates arc most frequently not 
professional lawyers, and to them codification must alwtiys be 
welcome. But, apart from this consideration, the work accom- 
‘ The Codes now in force are tliose ofiSSa and 1S9S rcsi)cctivcly. 
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fad that ihedifTerent parts of what is apparently a homogeneous 
whole date from different periods, and there is always the 
risk of oversight, which, however, is minimized by the frequent 
publication of fresh editions of Acts as amended up to date. 

European officers and soldiers in India remain subject to Military 
English military law, i.c., in the main, to the Army Act (44 & 

45 Viet., cap. 58). The native troops, on the other hand, 
arc governed by the Indian Articles of War, which arc to be 
found in Act V of 1869, an enactment passed by the Governor- 
General’s Legislative Council under the authority conferred by 
Parliament through sec. 73 of the Government of India Act, 

1S33. Similarly the Govemor-Gcneral-in-Council has been 
authorized by Act of Parliament — sec. 2 of the Indian Marine 
Service Act, 1884 — to make laws for all persons employed or 
serving in, or belonging to, the Royal Indian Marine ; and the 
Indian Marine Act, 18S7, has accordingly been passed by the 
legislature in India. 

It has been stated that the supreme legislature in India has Ijjgtsla- 
certain extra-territorial powers in that it can bind by its laws 
all Native Indian subjects of the King-Emperor wherever they states, 
may be, and -all British subjects and ser;'ants of the Govern- 
ment of India anywhere within the Native Slates of India. 

But the Govcrnor-Gencral-in-Council has, in his executive 
capacity and as representing the British Crown, still wider 
powers; for be can acquire and exercise within the territories 
of Indian Native chiefs, and of adjoining Asiatic States, powers 
of legislation and jurisdiction obtained by capitulation, agree- 
ment, grant, usage, sufferance, or other lawful means, extending 
to persons who arc not British subjects, and similar to those 
exercised by the Crown in foreign countries in pursuance of 
the Foreign Jurisdiction Acts and the Orders in Council there- 
under. The existence of such powers and jurisdiction is 
declared under the Indian (Fordgn Jurisdiction) Order in 
Council, X902. 

In the Native States generally the law that runs is that 
locally imposed by the ruler, guided by the Government of 
India acting through its political officers. But in numerous 
circumscribed areas — particularly cantonments, residency- 
bazars, and railway-lands — legislative functions and jurisdiction 
have from lime to time been obtained by cession or otherwise, 
and for such places the Governor-General in (Executive) 

Council makes territorial laws, applying Acts of the British 
Indian legislature or framing distinct enactments, and estab- 
lishing courts for the administration of justice. For e.vample. 
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under fixed rules of procedure. By this agency matters relating 
to marriage, adoption, inheritance, and the rights of private 
property generally, as well as all but the most serious ofiences 
and such as threatened the public safety, were dealt with. But 
the ruler was not altogether excluded, even under Muhammadan 
usage, from control over the administration of justice, while the 
customary law of the countries overrun by Musalman conquest 
was interpreted according to the \vill of the conqueror and 
asserted in an arbitrary manner by his officers. Throughout, 
indeed, the real power remained in the hands of the executive, 
who did not hesitate to intervene when and to whatever extent 
they thought fit. Thus, under the arrangements with which 
the British were confronted in Bengal, the law was admin- 
istered at head-quarters by the Nawab Nazim himself in capital 
cases, by his deputy, the Naib Nazim, in other cases of major 
importance, and by faujdars, muhiasils, and kotioak in cases 
of a less serious character; while in the interior, or what is 
kno^vn as the Mofussil, samiitdars were allowed to exercise 
local jurisdiction, reporting their decisions to the Nawab in 
capital cases only, and being otherwise practically uncontrolled. 

But, just as the early charters of the East India Company Company's 
conferred a vague authority to make laws, so did they give the 
Company a general power to administer justice. In that which 
Charles II granted in 1683 it was directed that courts of 
judicature, each to consist of a lawyer and two merchants, 
should be established at such places as the Company might 
appoint; and this direction was repeated in the charter of 
James II in 1686 and in that of William III in 1698. In 
1726, however, the necessity for a more regularly constituted 
judicial authority led the Court of Directors to petition the 
king to establish Mayor’s Courts ; and tliree such courts, com- 
posed in each instance of the mayor and nine aldermen, were 
created at Fort William (Calcutta), Madras, and Bombay, for 
the trial of actions between Europeans within those towns and 
the dependent factories. From them an appeal was allowed to 
the Presidency Grovemraents ; and, in rases involving sums 
exceeding Rs. 4,000, a further appeal lay to the King in 
Council. In 1753 these courts were re-established under 
revised letters patent, and Courts of Requests for the deter- 
mination of suits of value not exceeding Rs. 20 were simul- 
taneously introduced, both classes of tribunal being declared 
subject to the control of the Court of Directors. As regards 
the Mofussil, the powers and duties of government in Bengal 
had been delegated by the Mughal emperor to the Nawilb 
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mittcc condemning the Mayor’s Courts, tlic Crown was moved 
to issue another charter of justice for Bengal. The result was 
the enactment by Parliament of the Regulating Act of 1773, 
under which the King in Council established a Supreme Court 
at Fort William, consisting of a chief justice and puisne judges 
who were professional lawyers. This tribunal superseded the 
Mayor’s Court, but left the Court of Requests untouched ; and 
its charter gave it full power and authority, subject to a right of 
appeal to the Prity Council in cases exceeding Rs. 4,000 in 
value, to exercise all manner of jurisdiction throughout Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa. But the Act and the charier were alike 
silent as to the relations of tlie new court and the excaitivc, 
and both altogether ignored the Adi/ais which had been 
created under the scheme introduced by H.astings. In the 
Supreme Court the civil and crimin.!] law administered was 
English, as also w.ts the procedure followed. In the Sadr 
Adalais and other courts of the Conipany, the judges knew 
nothing of English Law, and were required by executive order 
to proceed according to equity, justice, and good conscience, 
unless Hindu or Muhammadan lawwas in point or some Regu- 
lation expressly applied. These two judicial systems were, 
therefore, antagonistic; and the omission of the statute to 
harmonize them led to difficulties and disputes, which were 
only increased by the abortive attempt of I Tastings to appoint 
Impey, the chief justice of the Supreme Court, to the bench of 
the Sadr Dhvatii Ada/at, and had in 1781 to be removed by 
the inten’cntion of Parliament and the pxssing of the Declara- 
tory Act. By that enactment the Governor-General and his 
Councillors were exempted from the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court ; and not only was the independent existence 
of the Company’s courts recognized, but the Supreme Court 
was debarred from exercising any juri.sdiction in matters con- 
cerning the revenue or the Regulations of the Government. 
Thus the powers of the Suj>rcmc Court were limited and dis- 
tinguished from those of the Sadr and other courts of the 
Company. Sixteen years later an Act of 1797 extended its 
jurisdiction, as thus curtailed and defined, to the jsroHnee of 
Benares and all places for the time being included in Bengal. 
In Madras and Bombay there was tlicsame sequence of events, 
and the judicial system was laid down on similar lines; but 
there the Mayor’s Courts were first superseded by Recorder’s 
Courts, whidi were Mayor’s Courts strengthened by the 
addition to each of a legal president, and these were not 
replaced by Supreme Courts till the yeans iSoi and 1823, 

VOL. JV. L 
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Supreme Court. Further, it has jurisdiction as a court for the 
relief of insolvents ; ' all the admiralty, ecclesiastical, testa- 
mentary, and intestate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court j and 
jurisdiction in matters matrimonial between Christian subjects 
of His Majesty. Finally, its ordinary original criminal juris- 
diction is in respect of all persons within and without Bengal 
and not within the limits of the jurisdiction of any other court ; 
it is vested with extraordinary original criminal jurisdiction over 
all persons residing in places formerly within the reach of the 
Sadr Court j and it is a supreme court of appeal, reference, and 
revision. The letters patent of the High Courts of Madras and 
Bombay are the same in all important respects as the Bengal 
charter; and the High Court at Allahabad is similarly con- 
stituted, save that, there being no Presidency town, provision 
is not made for the exercise of ordinary original jurisdiction 
except as regards criminal proceedings against European 
British subjects. Trial by jury is the rule in original criminal 
cases before the High Courts, but juries are never enipl03’ed in 
civil suits in India. 

The establishment of these tribunals was followed by the Chief 
constitution in 1866 of a Chief Court for the Punjab, framed 
on the same model but deriving its authority from the Indian Commls- 
legislaturc, and composed of a chief judge and judges appointed 
by the Governor-General-in-Council ; and in 1900 a similar 
court was established at Rangoon for Lower Burma. As in 
the case of the High Court at Allahabad, the Chief Court at 
Lahore does not exercise ordinary original jurisdiction save in 
respect of accused European British subjects ; but the Burma 
Chief Court is constituted the principal civil and criminal court 
of original jurisdiction for Rangoon, which stands very much 
on the footing of a Presidency town. In each of the other 
Provinces, the place of a High Court or Chief Court is taken 
by one or more Judicial Commissioners ', who arc appointed 
by the Government of India and exercise authority by virtue 
of various Indian enactments. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for the constitu- Inferior 
tion of inferior criminal courts, styled courts of session and 
courts of magistrates. Every Province — outside a Presidency under 
to;vn — ^is divided into sessions divisions, consisting of one or 
more Districts. For every sessions division the Local Govern- 
ment is bound to establish a court of session and to appoint courts, 
a Sessions Judge, and provision is made for the further appoint- 

* In Sind the Jndidnl Cominis!>ioner is designated Judge of the Sadr 
Court 
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neering, ■ftysics and 
Mathematics, Agril. 
College, Poona. 

7 T. R, Khadilkar, B.Ag,, Cotton Breeder, 

Khandesb, Jalgaon. 


6x0 Helds charse of 
CLA 107 the post of 
Pltint Patbolo- 
Itist to Govt 
B. P.. Poona, 
in addition. 

480 Appttd. pro- 
CLA 84 visio n a 1 1 y 
subs tantive 
to the post 
of Dy. Dii, 
of , Agri. 
(Crop Re- 
search), B.P., 
Poona, from 
2! St October 

1944. 

••• On deptn. to 
. Meal. Dept 

31*0 Offg. as Dy. 
CLA 63 Dir. of Agri., 
N, D., Surat, 
from 19th 
Nor. 1046. 

S70 Offg. as Dy. 
CLA 100 Dir. of Agri., 
S. D., Dhar- 
tvar, from 
2lst July 
194S- 

,45® Holds the 


SP 100 
CLA 96 


430 
CLA 74 


265 

CLA 50 


tempp. post of 
Principal. 
Anri. Cali . 
D h a r w a t 
ICI. I). 
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do not bind, the judge by their opinions — or of jurors, accord- 
ing to the general orders of the Local Government. And, 
where the agency of juries is used, the Code directs the 
Sessions Judge, if he considers that a jury has returned a 
manifestly wrong verdict, to submit the case to the High 
Court, which is empowered to set aside or modify the finding. 

An Indian jury consists of nine persons in trials before a High 
Court, and in other trials of such uneven number up to nine as 
may be prescribed by the Local Government j and the opinion 
of the majority is allowed to prevail. From a conviction by 
a second or third-class magistrate an appeal lies to the District 
Magistrate or to any specially empowered first-class magis- 
trate ; and, subject to certain limitations, original convic- Appeal 
tions by magistrates of the first class are appealable to the “vision. 
Sessions Judge, whose own original convictions are in turn 
appealable to the highest court in the Province. The latter 
court is empowered to call for and examine the record of any 
proceeding before any subordinate court for the purpose of 
satisf3dng itself as to the correctness, legality, propriety, or 
regularity of any finding, sentence, or order. A finding of 
acquittal is ordinarily final, but may be appealed against under 
the special orders of the Local Government or revised by the 
chief court in the Province in the exercise of its discretionary 
powers above referred to. This procedure is not, however, 
adopted save in the case of some manifest failure of justice. 

The system of Indian law thus allows considerable latitude in 
the matter of appeal. The inferior social standing of the 
native judiciary of the lower grades ; the imperfect legal train- 
ing of all the- judges in early days ; the general want, so far 
as the Mofussil is concerned, of the wholesome restraint exer- 
cised by a strong bar j and the absence of public opinion and 
of an intelligent press — these are among the reasons which 
have rendered a free right of appeal and a wide power of 
review and revision necessary to prevent injustice. Finally, 
the prerogative of mercy is exercisable in India by both 
the Governor-Generabin-Council and the particular Local 
Government concerned, without prejudice to the superior 
power of the Crown. 

The constitution and jurisdiction of the inferior dvil Inferior 
courts in each Province are determined by special Acts 
Regulations. Under these the arrangements made differ in present 
nomenclature and otherwise ; but they are all similar in system, 
essential respects, and it tvill suffice to describe the system 
which prevails over the widest area, the reader being left to 
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No. I 
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guasjcs 
pas&M. 


Apiiointmcntand Payfc RsmatU 

Station. Allotvaneos. 


Offn, tnd Tfmfy. Af^'Oinlmenh. 


B. II. Patil, B.Aj. ... Dl-t. AktII. OfTiccr, 310 Tcmpy. post. 

Qilfpiuin. cj t 54 


2 M. K. Dc'ti, B.Ap. ... Di*t A);ril. OHirfr, 263 Ti-nipy. from 

K. (liJi.) P. Mah'ilt. CLA 50 1st * Dcr. 

H. (COL.) 1937. 


3 Dr. M. C. Bcvii, n.Afr., Vims Pity in:^,;!s^, 355 ' Tempt. Con- 

H. (col) Pli.D. (Cornell, U.S. A.) Pooni. CLA 301 rirmt“l in 

! the tcmpy, 
‘ .1 p p 0 i nt* 

I I ment (tst 

I April ip33l. 


.( P. M. Vannn, M Sc. ...' Virus Entomologist, I 295 j Do. 

Poona. ’ j CH S3 (ist June 

' t939}' 


5 Dr. S. P. Capoor, M.Se. Vims Pattiolojnst,' 
• (Agre.), Ph.D. (Lond.), Poona. I 


930 ' Trmpy. fOr S 
TAP 10 j jiats from 

cLS so 1 1st April 

' 194.}. (Holds 

J tlie pest sub* 

, stantivcly 

' from ist 

I April 11)42.) 
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confer upon selected Subordinate Judges and Muiisifs jurisdic- 
tion to try, as 'small causes, ’suits up to such value, not exceeding 
Ks. 500 in the case of a Subordinate Judge or Rs. 100 in 
the case of a Munsif, as it thinks fit. Finally, for the trial of Presidcnc 
petty cases at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, where tbe^™]* 
chattered High Courts have original jurisdiction within the Courts. 
Presidency totvns, Small Cause Courts have since 1850 taken 
the place of the old Courts of Requests, and are invested with 
jurisdiction to dispose of money-suits when the amount or 
value of the subject-matter does not exceed Rs. 2,000, and suits 
of even higher value where the parties consent At Madras iladnis 
the experiment has been tried of still further relieving 
High Court by the constitution, under the Madras City Civil 
Court Act, 1892, of a City Civil Court with jurisdiction to try, 
ixcepth txdpitndii, all suits not exceeding Rs. 2,500 in value. 

In the Southern Presidency, and also in the United Provinces, Village 
the leading residents of villages may be appointed to sit, singly 
as Munsifs or together on benches, and under a similar pro- 
cedure to dispose of petty claims valued at not more than 
Rs. 20, or with the consent of parties, Rs. 200. As insolvency insolvency 
courts the chartered High Courts at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay have jurisdiction in the Presidency towns under an 
Act of Parliament of 1848 ; but in the Mofussil there is no 
special bankruptcy law, although the ordinary civil courts can, 
under the Code of Civil Procedure, provide a certain amount 
of relief for insolvent debtors'. As regards appeals, there is Appeals, 
much the same latitude, and for the same reasons, .as in con- 
nexion with criminal cases. Outside Small Cause Court 
jurisdiction, an appeal lies from every decision of a Munsif 
to the District Judge, but the latter is enabled to transfer such 
appeals to Subordinate Judges for disposal. Similarly, every 
decree or order made by a Subordinate Judge is appealable to 
the District Judge, unless the value of the original suit exceeded 
Rs. 1,000, in which case the appeal lies to the High Court. 

The decisions of a District Judge are liable to be taken on 
appeal to the High Court, and second or special appeals to the 
High Court are allowed in certain cases. 

The legal abilities of the natives of India have long been Nmive 
recognized, and in the agency provided for the administration 
of justice the native clement krgely predominates. The civil iani. 
courts of grades below that of the District Judge are, as a rule, 
presided over entirely by natives, and the same may be said of 

r An Insolvency Bill is at present (1906} before the Govcnior-Gcncmrs 
Legislative Conncil. 
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H. (CoIO 
>3 


H. (Co!.) 


t'S 


>6 

H. (Col.) 
K. (H.S.) 


ti7 

18 

19 

H. (Col.) 

20 




Qffff, niii Temfy. Af>poit!itnftt!s—(con\A-) 
M. N. ICamat, M.Sc. 


R.*S. Diibhashi, B.Ag.. 
J. V. O2.1, 13 .Ap. 

R. B. Sliinde, B.Ap. . 
B. B. Ynligar, B.Ag. , 


PoLito Extension 
Ofliecr, Poonn. 
SupdU, VcpctaUcj 
Extension Sclitmc 
Poona. 

Siipdt., Grow Morr] 
I'Ood Campaign, 
Noithern Dn., Surat, 
nn. April. OHifcrJ 
S.itara. 


Dist. April. 
Dli.irnar. 


OfTiccrJ 


V. H. Rullrnmi, M.Ag. .| Siipdt-i G. M. 1 ’. C. 

I Ralnagiri. 


D. H. Goklialc, M.Ap. 
B.Se. 


Siipdi., Dry Farming 
Training Centre, 
Shohpur. 


G. B. Badami 

K. R. Patel 
C. Rosario, B.Ag. 

H. C. Patil, B.Ag, 
B. H.'Hullatti 


Dist. Land Imp 
Omcer, D. F., Bija. 
pur South, B.ai;,i 1 kot 

Di>t. April. OfiicerJ 
Brnach. 

Siipdt., Apri. Training 
Centre. Bijapur. 

Asstt. Prof, & Ofiircr- 
in-charge of the 
April Training 
Centre, Manjri. 

Dijt. Agiil. Olfieer, 
Bijapur. ’ 


CLA 

CtA 


TAP 

CtA 

T\P 

CLA 

Tap 

CLA 

tap 
sri. p 

CLA 


TAP 

CLA 


=95 

5 = 

280 

so 

200 

10 

so 

aio 

10 

SO 

200 

to 

so 

200 

10 

30 

SO 


230 

10 

SO 


Temp. post. 
Do. 


Tempv. up to 
29th Feb. 
I 9 »P. 

Temp post. 


Do. 


Do. 

Holds trs 
cl)arg<- of tile 
Dy. Dirretor 
0! Agrri., 

K. D. ' (in 
tdda.). 

Temp, up to 
oyth Feb. 

19 lA 

Appointed to 
hold ch.irj’e 
ol the post 
of Lund 

Improve- 
ment Inves- 
t i g a tor , 
Shol n p u r 


TAr 

ipo ) 
10 

! 

CLA 

50 


CLA 

265 

no 1 



iSo 1 

Temp, up to 

TAP 

10 1 

2 C)tb Febru- 

CLA 

■ so 

.aiyl 948 . 


29s 

Tenpy. poM. 

CLA 

52 

1 


180 

1 

1 

Tap 

10 


CLA 

.so 



■sf i>”«. SaT.'SSSS" “ p” =• u 

/.i s'K, i5.,“ '«»» » t-r G. 
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Punjab, and so on. The records of the proceedings and the 
judgements delivered may, however, be written in English or 
{in the case of judgements) in the mother-tongue of the pre- 
siding officer, instead of in the language of the court. In 
the chartered High Courts the language always employed is 
English, the use of which is, except in so far as the examination 
of witnesses is concerned, becoming more and more frequent 
in the lower courts. 

Side by side with the civil courts are revenue courts, pre- Revenue 
sided over by officers charged with the duty of settling and 
collecting the land revenue. The interference of the civil with 
the revenue courts involves a question which has long been 
a vexed one in India. The exercise of jurisdiction by the 
Suprem'e Court had, it will be remembered, to be restrained 
by statute in 1781 ; but the Company’s courts showed, them- 
selves not a whit less anxious to intervene. Taking the side 
of the executive, Lord Cornwallis began in 1787 by making 
the Collectors of revenue also Zila Judges, transferring all 
revenue cases to them in their dual capacity, and allowing an 
appeal only to the Board of Revenue and the Govemor-General- 
in-Council. But the experience of six years caused him to 
execute a complete volle-faee, and he ended by adopting the 
principle that the Government should ‘divest itself of the 
power of infringing, in its executive capacity, the rights and 
privileges which, its exerdsing tlie legislative authority, it had 
conferred on the landholders.' Collectors of revenue were, 
therefore, not only deprived of the power of adjudicating 
on the legality of their own acts, but rendered amenable 
to the ordinary courts. The pendulum has swung back- 
uurds and forwards several times since then, and to the 
present day the rival claims of the two classes of courts 
remain unsettled j but, on the whole, it may be said that, so 
far as the assessment and collection of land revenue is con- 
cerned, and in purely fiscal matters, the civil courts are now 
generally excluded from interfering. On the other hand, all 
questions of title to land have been brought within the cog- 
nizance of the civil courts ; rent suits, which were long triable 
by revenue officers alone, are in some parts of India, notably 
in Bengal, now relegated for disposal to the ordinary courts ; 
and, where such suits are still dealt with by revenue officers, 
their procedure is assimilated to that of the civil courts, and 
recourse may be had to the latter on questions of title. 

Another controversial matter is the union of executive with Union of 
judicial functions. The unit of British Indian administration 
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OJfg. and Tanpy. Affeinlments—(conti.) 

Rs. 

- 

31 

G. V. Hardikar 

> 

Improved Seed Supply 
OfHcer, Sholapur. 

TAP 

CLA 

2X0 

XO 

50 

Tempy. post 
for 5 years. 

32 

G. R. Yadav 

Improved Seed Supply 
Officer, Dhanvar. 

TAP 

CLA 

190 

10 

so 

Do. 

33 

1 

G. L, Patil 

Crop Compost Officer, 
Poona. 

TAP 

CLA 

190 

10 

SO 

Tempy. post' 

34 

G. K, Phadiare ... 

Distt. Agril. Officer, 
Poona. 

TAP 

CLA 

180 

10 

So 

Tempy.. post 
for s years. 

3 S 

D. S. Ranga Rao 

Prol. & Mathei. & Sta- 
tistics, Agril. College, 
Dharvrar. 

TAP 

CLA 

180 

10 

so 


36 

i 

1 

V. K. Patankar ... 

1 

1 

Offir. 1 /c Nucleus Seed 
Scheme, Poona. 

CLA 

26s 

So 

Tempy. post 
for s years. 

37 

»i COL. 

P. R. Patil ,„l 

1 

Dislt, Agril. Officer, 
£« Khandesh* 

i 

1 

j TAP 
' CLA 

180 

10 

50 

Do. 

38 : 

V. P. Dani 

Dist. Land Imp. 
Officer (D.F.), Bel. 
gaum. 

TAP 

CLA 

180 

10 

So 


3 P 

L. Shrecnivas ... 

Supervisor, Contour 
Str i p-c r 0 p p i n g 
Sclu, Sholapur. 


1 

Do. 

(on deptn. for 
trainin 
abroad). 

4 » 

V. R. Kavalur 

Dist Land Imp. 
Officer (D.F.) N. D., 
Bijapur. 

TAP 

CLA 

180 

10 

SO 
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OJlfg. and Tcmfy. Appotuimenis — (contd.) 


SO 

T. B. Pawar, B.Ag. 

Dist. AgriL Officer, 
A'nagar. 

280 

CLA 50 

Temporary 

post. 

S' 

R. K. Patil ... 

DivL Inspr. of Cattle 
Breeding, Nasih. 

X70 
TAP 10 
CLA 50 

Do. 

52 

S. A Raja Rao 

Entomological Officer, 
Combined Scheme 
for Controlling Tri- 
chogramma& other 
pests of SugarcaneJ 
Walchandnagar. 

230 
tap 10 

CLA 50 

Do. 

S3 

4 

V. D. Tagare 

Alkali Soil Investiga. 
tor, Sholapur. 

170 

TAP to 

CLA 50 

Do. 

S4 

I.A. Sajred 

Asstt. Horti. Post-war 
Scheme No. so 
(Old). 

Pay to be 
fixed. 


5S 

P. B. Gupte ... 

Accounts Officer, 

Poona. 

230 

TAP 10 
CLA 50 

Temp orary 
post. 

S5 

S. P. Patel ... 

Dist* Lafid Imp, Officer 
(D. F.), A’nagar, 

Pay to be 
fixed. 

Do. 

57 

Dr. R. S. Dcshpande ... 

Asstt. Plant P.tho. to 
Govt. Koleroga In- 
vacligation Scheme, 
Sirs!. . 

. 170 

,TAP 10 
CLA 50 

Do. 

S8 

M. G. Sanag 

Dist. Land Imp, 
Officer {D.F0, Bd- 
gaum. 

• 

Pay to be 
fixed. 

Do. ' 

S9 

V. T. Farvatagaudar ... 

Dist. Land Imp. 
Officer (D.F,), Dhar- 
war. 

Do. 

Do. 

6o 

H. R. Arkeri 

i 

I 

Prof, of Agri,, Agril, 
College, Dharwar. 

Do. 

Do. 
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LAND IMPROVEMENT SECTION. 

BOMOAV AcRICULTURAt SERVICE, CLASS I— (l)' 

Revised timescale of pay— Rs. 300— 20—420— 

E. B.— 30— Coo— E. B.— 40— 900. 

J 

OJfgM ttnd Temporary appoinlmcnis, 

Rs. 

Hari> Singh, M.B.E. ... Dy. Director of Agri' 780 

culture (Land Im' cla 137 
provement), B. P.i 
Poona. 

I Miscellaneous Appointments. 


V, A. N, SaastnattA Land Improvemcntl 


Bombay Agricultural Service, Class IL 

Revised time scale of pay Rs. 170—10 — 250— E, B. — is — 400 
— E. B — DO — soo. 

OJpg. and Temporary Appeinlmcnts, 

M. S. V. R.ima Rao, B.E.. Asstt. Land Improve-] 370 


1,250 Timescale of 
CLA 219 i Rs. t.too 
SO— 1,300.. 
(l^Tve on A. 
P.for4mlhs. 
fol’owrf by 
LA. P. on 
M. C. for 
a mths.from 
3rd January 

1947). 


A.M.I.E. (Ind.). 


M. IC Shirole, B.Ag. 


ment 

(Survey). 


Asstt. Land Impros.e 
ment Oflicci 

(Survey). 


R. B. Mutalilr-Dcsai, District Land Improve- 
M.Ag. ment Officer (Sur- 

vey), Pandharpur. 


4 

H.(col.) 


vey), Poona. 


S Mohan Shivaji Khairnar. Asstt. Land Improve- 
ment Officer] 
(Forestry), Poona. 



370 

CLA 

6s 


310 

CLA 

54 


*95 

CLA 

sa 


220 

^TAP 

10 

CLA 

50 
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250 

CLA 

SO 


On study 
leave for 
training 
abroad. 
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Rs. 


14 

D. K. Dhekne, D.C.E.... 

District Land Impro- 
vement Officer (Sur- 
vey), Bijapur, W. D. 

170 

TAP 10 
CLA 50 

! 

IS 

H. (col.) 

M. G. Shettan B.Sc., 
B.E. 

District Land Improve- 
ment 0 ffi. 0 e r 

(Survey), Bijapu r, 
N.D. 

tpo 

TAP 10 
CLA 50 


i6 

T. G. Yawagal, B.Sc, 
(Agr.). 

District Land Impro- 
vement Officer 
(Survey), Sangola. 

x8o 

TAP 10 
CLA 50 


17 

fl. (col.) 

A. B, Phadke 

% 

District Land Impro- 
vement Officer 

(Survey), Satara. 

1 

iBa 

TAP 10 
CLA 50 

Tempy, 

18 

S. A. Brahme, B.A ... 

Office Superintendent, 
Office of the Dy- 
Oirectorof Agricul- 
ture (Land Improve- 
ment), B. P., Poona. 

aio 

TAP 10 
CLA 5 ° 

Time scale of 
Rs. soo — 10 
— 300 ' 


FINANCE 


VI] 


i£i 


tiint changes whicn have tahen place, but they by no means 
exhaust the talc. In many other directions measures have been 
carried out to improve thcadminislnttionand benefit the people ; 
and though much yet remains to be done, the gcncml pro* 
gress made during the lost half-century is sufficiently striking. 

It may be asked rrhether so great and vide an activity, in- Cu<es of 
volving so large an inacase of expenditure, is consistent with 
the condition of a country the bulk of whose inhabitants arc 
admittedly poor and unable to bear an incidence of taxation 
such os prevails in modem Europe. There need be no hesita- 
tion in answering this question in the affirmative. Tlic growth 
of revenue which has made the expenditure possible is due to 
increasing prosperity and better management, end not to the 
imposition of new burdens on the taxpayer. There is no con- 
siderable source of Imperial taxation now in existence which 
had not already been imposed in tSfio, and in mast cases the 
increase in the total receipts lias accrued in spite of reductions 
in the rate of assessment The inddcncc of the land revenue on 
the area of cultivation has been mucli diminished ; the mtc of 
import duties is smaller, and practically all export duties, except 
that on rice, have been abolished; the salt duly, the only 
obhgatory tax paid by the masses, has been lowered for pmcli- 
cally the whole population ; the present incomMax is at a less 
rate, and has a higher minimum limit of assessment, than that 
imposed in i860. The large increase in the excise revenue is 
mainly due to enhanced duties accompanying a better ad- 
ministration and a more successful suppression of illicit manu- 
facture and sale. Municipal and rural rates arc the only l.-ixcs 
which are to some extent of a later origin than i860. Tlie total 
municipal taxation amounted in 190J-3 to about 3J crores, 
the whole of which is not of /«/-Muriny origin. Municipal 
taxes or their equivalent existed in some places at an earlier 
date, and a portion of the present municipal taxation consists 
of items transferred from tlie Government account. Taking 
into account the reductions effected in 1905-6 and 1906-7, 

and It took lomc three weeks to toil Ihrooi’li a journey which is now 
accoiopllihed in twenty-four hows; dicre were no other meniii of hnicllinjj 
through the richest and most elrilircd paru of India. Syenklni; generally, 
roads and btidgw had only begun to appear; railwayi were not thought of; 
the value of irrigation os a means of affonling protection to the people 
against famine had hardly been rccogaiied; there were few batiacks in 
which English soldlen eonld live with tolerable health nnd comfort; there 
were few jails in which a sentence of Imptiionment did not enny with it 
a serious probability that it would prove a sentence of death.*— Sit John 
Strachcy’i /ffdii: (jtd edition), p. j. 
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3 = 

S. Si Rajagopalan, B.A., 

Spl. Officer, Cottagt 
Industries Production 
Bombay. 

: SSO 

, OA 6s-7 
CLA 96 


33 

D. N. Savkur ... 

Textile Officer foi 
Industrial Co-opera- 
tive and Village 
Industries, Poona, 

: 380 

■ CtA 67 


34 

J. Ghoofy 

Tannery and Leathei 
Expert, B. P., 
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2 
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3 
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Wg. 
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Dish Agril. Officer, 
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5 
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CIVIL VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 

INDIAN VETERINARY SERVICE (i). 

V 

(Monthly rates of pay.) 
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i 

\ 

Remarks. 

1 

Ernest Samud Far\ 

Director of Vety. 

Rs. 1 
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1 
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H. 
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I.V.S. 
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/ 
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1 
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1 

1 
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Vacant 

Assistant Professor, 
Vety. Coilcgc, 

Bombay. 

»•«< 

... 


Vacant 

Do. 

see* 

.. 

3 

Vacant 

Do. 

• ••• 


4 

D. B. Khole, G.aV.C. 

Oo* ••• 

230 

TAP 10 

COMP A 55 
CLA 50 

S 

Krishnatao Ragha- 

vendratao Alur, 

G.B,VC. 

Assistant Professor 
of Anatomy, Vety. 
College, Bombay. 

220 

TAP 10 

COMP A S 5 
CLA SO 

6 

^‘hnaih Ranihrishrui 
Kulharnh G.B.V.C. 


TAP 

OLA 

240 
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Rangarao Ramrao 

Tavargeti, G.B.V.C. 

Divisionai Vety. 

Officer, Poona. 
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Shridhar Bhaskar 
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10 
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11 
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fresh taxation ; and the only important fiscal changes made 
during the period were the reduction of the duties on cotton 
cloth from 5 to 3^ per cent., the exemption of cotton twist and 
yam, and the imposition of a countervailing duty to protect 
Indian refined sugar against the competition of bounty-fed beet 
sugar imported from Europe. From 1897-8 onwards the re- 
venues have mounted up year by year, and the gross revenue 
of 1901-2, which showed a surplus of nearly 8 crores, exceeded 
by more than 16 crores the poss revenue of the prosperous 
year 1895-6. In 1902-3 the Government was able to remit 
2 crores of arrears of land revenue due to the famine, and to 
provide special grants for minor irrigation works, for education, 
for public works, for medical requirements, and for Provindal 
administrative purposes, while the year closed nevertheless with 
a surplus of 5^ crores. The absence of Indian troops in South 
Africa and China resulted, between 1899-1900 and 1902-3, in 
a large saving of military expenditure. On the other hand, the 
lessons taught by the Boer War have made it necessary to incur 
considerable outlay on equipment and transport. 

The finandal position for 1903-4 justified, for the first time 
since 1882, a liberal remission of taxarion. The salt-tax was 
reduced from Rs. 2| to Rs. 2 per maund, and the payers of 
income-tax were relieved by freeing all incomes of less than 
Rs. 1,000 per annum from the operation of this tax. These 
remissions of taxation amounted to i'8 crores, and further 
spedal grants were made for public works. A concession, 
announced at the Ddhi Darbar of January, 1903, was also 
made to Native States which had borrowed money from the 
Government of India for famine purposes. The interest on these 
loans was remitted for a period of three years. In addition to the 
above remissions, 2*6 crores were granted to Provincial Govern- 
ments for various purposes. Nevertheless the surplus of 1903-4 
was about 5^ crores, and that of 1904-5 exceeded 6 crores. 

In 1905-6, the salt-tax was further reduced from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. per maund j the famine cesses imposed in Northern 
India in 1877-8 were remitted; and large grants were made 
to Local Governments for police, education, and agricultural 
development, as also for suWntions to local boards. Never- 
theless, the revised estimate for that year shows an actual 
surplus of 3-4 crores, of which 74 lakhs was applied to reduc- 
tion or avoidance of debt. The budget for 1906-7 Tnnkw; 
additional provision for increased expenditure on police and 
education, while at the same time local taxation has been 
reduced by the abolition of cesses levied" for the payment of 
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forest, and land revenue, the excise receipts always show a 
marked falling-off in years of famine or scarcity. 

The customs revenue is mainly derived from the general Cvstoms. 
import duty, certain special import duties such as those on 
arms, liquor, sugar, and petroleum, and an export duty on rice. 

The general import duties were, as already stated, rrimposed in 
March, 1S94; cotton goods were included in the dutiable list 
in December of the same year, and the duty on cotton cloth 
was lowered from 5 to 3J per cent, in February, 1896, cotton 
twist and yam being simultaneously exempted. The only 
important change made since that date is the imposition of 
a countervailing duty on beet sugar imported from Europe. 

In 1896-7, the first year of the existing arrangements, the net 
customs revenue amounted to 415 lakhs j in 1900-1 it was 467 
lakhs or, without the countervailing sugar duty, 446 lakhs. The 
receipts for 1901-2 showed an increase of nearly 70 lakhs over 
the figures for 1900-1, and those for 1902-3 a further increase 
of 15 lakhs. The customs revenue rises with the growing trade 
of the country and fluctuates according to the circumstances of 
the year. It is to a certain extent threatened by a cause which 
is, from every other point of view, a matter for satisfaction : 
namely, that the growing native industries are beginning to 
supply wants hitherto met from abroad. Instances in point 
are the rapid expansion in the local production of petroleum 
and the development of the cotton industry. 

Apart from a small local tax in the Central Provinces, nbo- Asscsssd 
lished in 1902-3, the receipts from assessed taxes shown in 
Table II consist entirely of the general tax on non-agricultural 
incomes above Rs. 500, which was substituted in 1886 for the 
licence tax of 1878. The net proceeds of the tax amounted in 
1886-7 to 128 lakhs, and in 1902-3 to 207 lakhs. This tax is 
less affected by the accidents of the year than other forms of 
revenue, and has increased steadily, at an annual rate of nearly 
5 lakhs, wfith the growing incomes of the people. The recent 
exemption of incomes between Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,000 caused 
a loss of 30 laklis in 1903-4, which, however, is now being 
gradually made up. It may be noted that the taxation of 
property by inheritance and succession duties cannot be 
largely resorted to in India, by reason of the Hindu joint 
family System which vests ownership in the family as a whole. 

More tlian three-quarters of the Provincial rates are derived iVovincM 
from the general cess on land, which was imposed in most 
Ptorinces in its present form in 1870 and 1871, and was 
enhanced in Northern India, as part of the famine policy, in 
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former.showed a net profit of 12 lakhs anti the latter a loss of 
5 lakhs. Each year included in the table, mth the exception 
of 1902-3, when there was considerable expenditure in con- 
nexion with the withdrawal of worn coins from circulation, shows 
a net revenue from the operations of the Mints, the amount of 
which fluctuates according to the extent and nature of the year’s . 
operations. The difference between the artificial and the in- 
trmsic value of the rupee being now considerable, large apparent 
profits have been made of recent years from the coinage of new 
rupees ; but such receipts do not affect the surplus of the year, 
as the net gain is ■ transferred to the Gold Reserve Fund in 
accordance wth the currency policy described in chapter xvi, 
and is therefore not included in the tabled Transactions which 
do affect the surplus are the coinage of copper pieces and of 
dollars for various colonies. 

Railway construction began in India about the year 1850 and Railways, 
was, for a number of years, carried out through the agency of 
joint stock companies, with an English domicile and a sterling policy in 
capital, under contract with the state. The companies were given «sp“t to 
a guarantee of 5 per cent, on their capital outlay, with half the construe- 
surplus profits in addition. No capital expenditure beyond that tion. 
involved by the free grant of land was entailed on the state, but j^aranteed 
general revenues had to meet the amount by which the net companies, 
receipts fell short of the guaranteed interest. The eight railway 
lines which were constructed on these terms have played an 
important part in the development of the country. The 
guarantee system was of great utility, inasmuch as it succeeded 
in attracting British capital, without which these great works 
could hardly at that time have been constructed ; but the terms 
of the contracts were in some respects unsatisfactory and for 
many years imposed a considerable burden on the Indian 
revenues. All the old guaranteed railirays except one have now 
been purchased by the Government under their contracts. 

In 1867-8 the Government began to borrow money for (a) By 
irrigation works, and in r87o steps were taken to extend this ^hect state 
system to the further development of railways by the direct 
agency of the state. The extent of the operation was controlled 
and limited by a consideration of the net annual burden thrown 
on the revenues. For several years the net charge on account 
of guaranteed railway interest had varied between t-| and i| 
millions sterling, but ^vas now diminishing with the growth of 

* These profits formerly figured both in the revenue of the year and in 
the expenditure chargeable to revenue ; they are now, since 1904-5, 
directly adjusted under the head ‘ Deposits and Advances' 

VOL. IV. w 
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time onwards a number of companies have assisted in the 
development of Indian raihvays. The terms of their contracts 
with tlie state exhibit a great variety of conditions, but they may 
be roughly divided into three classes, (i) There are the later 
guaranteed companies which, like the old companies, have an 
English domicile and a sterling capital. The rate of guaranteed 
interest in no case exceeds 4 per cent., and the lines worked by 
the companies are the property of Government. The share of 
the surplus profits payable to these companies is also smaller 
than under the old conditions. (2) Within recent years com- 
panies of a new class, with an Indian domicile and a rupee 
capital, have been formed for the construction of branch or 
feeder lines to existing railways. The assistance given to these 
branch-line companies takes the form either of a guarantee up 
to 3 per cent, with a share of surplus profits, or a rebate from 
the traffic brought to the parent line sufficient to bring up the 
total receipts of the feeder to a certain percentage on the capital 
cost. (3) To the third category belong the railways over the 
transactions of which the Government exercises no financial 
control. In some cases these receive direct assistance in the 
shape of a subsidy so as to bring up the gross receipts of the 
railway to a certain figure j in others a payment is made so as 
to secure a return to the company of a certain percentage on the 
capital cost ; and in others again the only assistance afforded is 
a free gift of the land required for the construction of the line. 

The 2^ crores limit on Government borrowings for ‘ produc- Programme 
tive’ works was maintained for several years. In 1883, better ofmil'yay 
times having arrived, the Government of India proposed a more 5;^* 1885. 
ambitious programme, and the whole question was again con- 
sidered by a Parliamentary Committee. Acting on the recom- 
mendations of this Committee, the Government abolished the 
distinction between ‘ productive ’ and ‘ protective ’ works. Rail- 
ways were to be made as required, but were, as a rule, to have 
a good prospect of repaying thdr interest charge. The Com- 
mittee advised that the limit of borrowing might be enhanced, 
and the Secretary of State raised it to 3^ crores annually. 

Funds for the construction of irrigation works and railways 
needed for famine purposes continued to be supplied, up to a 
limit of three-quarters of a crore, from the famine insurance 
grant. A programme was framed on these lines in 1885, but the 
ordinary work of railway extension was hampered by the need 
(after the Panjdeh incident) of constructing strategic railways on 
the north-west frontier at an estimated cost of more thnr i 
S crores. In August, 1889, the 1885 programme having been 

N 2 
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was required for open lines. The present condition of many of 
the Indian railways, comparatively young lines with a rapidly 
increasing traffic, entails a large and growing expenditure on 
rolling stock, stations and goods sheds, additional sidings, 
signalling apparatus, and sometimes duplication of the perma- 
nent way. These needs must be met, and they already absorb 
a large part of the capital resources, which, under existing con- 
ditions, are strictly limited in amount. Except in specially 
prosperous years, the sums which can be spared from revenue 
are not great, and there are, moreover, obvious objections to 
large provision from current revenues towards capital expendi- 
ture on works of permanent improvement. The bulk of the 
expenditure must, therefore, be met by borrowing in India or in 
England, The amount of capital available in India for invest- 
ment in Government securities, which afford a lower rate of 
profit than can be obtained by prudent commercial investment, 
is not large, and even in London the number of investors to 
whom Indian securities are familiar is relatively small. Thus 
after many vicissitudes the problem of capital expenditure for 
the construction of new lines of railway is still a difficult one, 
which always requires careful consideration from year to year. 

As the net result of about fifty years’ construction policy. Net result 
India had been provided at the end of the year 1904-5 
with 27,728 miles of railway, of which more than 20,000 belong 
to the state. During the same period the capital outlay of the 
Government on railways was 202 crores, of which 59 crores 
was spent on the purchase of companies’ lines. 

It remains to show how the acquisition of this great property Railway 
has affected the revenues. The figures in the fourth table 
appended to this chapter are shown imder the headings of old 
guaranteed railways, state railways, assisted railways, and mis- 
cellaneous. They do not require very detailed explanation. 

The liability of the state wth respect to the first class of rail- 
ways is for the 5 per cent, guaranteed interest, against which 
must be set off the net receipts less the companies’ share of 
surplus profits and other payments. The resulting net charge 
fluctuates. The burden of the Government guarantee, which 
is paid in sterling, has been greatly enhanced by the fall in 
exchange. As the guaranteed railways are purchased, their 
accounts are transferred to the heading of state railways, and 
the remaining figures represent, therefore, a different set of 
circumstances. Under state railways, the gross receipts and 
working expenses, and with them the net income, show a large 
rise in each quinquennial period. On the other side must be 
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expenditure on irrigation projects. In 1893-4 the amount tvas 
raised from 55 to 75lakhSj in view of the excellent financial results 
that were being obtained. The allotment remained at 75 lakhs 
(except in years of financial pressure) until rSpp-rgoo, when it 
was raised to 85 lakhs ; since then it has been raised, first to 
100 and then to 125 lakhs. Having regard to the very re- 
munerative character of the greater part of the outlay, and to 
the immense value in times of scarcity of the food supplies 
which can be relied on with confidence from the irrigated area, 
the Government of India has resolved to spare no efforts to 
make ample provision for irrigation works, and will be materially 
assisted by the Report of a Commission which investigated 
the subject in 1902-3. The annual profit to the state is the 
excess, over the interest on capital outlay, of the direct 
receipts and the share of the land revenue attributable to the 
works, less the working expenses. Each quinquennial period 
since rSyd shows a net gain, except that between 1886-7 
and 1890-r, during which a great loss of revenue resulted from 
a breadr in an aqueduct near the head of the Lower Ganges 
Canal. During the years r9or-4 the average net receipts 
amounted to i«3 crores, an enormous improvement over the 
results of any previous period. The net expenditure on ‘ Minor 
Works and Navigation’ averaged i crore in the same period. 

‘ Civil Works,’ which mean mainly roads and buildings, are Civil 
constructed entirely from revenue. The outlay in any year^®'^^®* 
depends to a large extent on what Provincial Governments and 
District and sub-district boards can afford to spend, for in times 
of stress this can be reduced more easily than other forms of 
expenditure. Taking again periods of five years, the average 
expenditure shows a considerable cumulative increase which, 
owing largely to famine, was not so great as usual during the 
five years 1896-7 to 1900-1. The average during that period, 

4 crores, compares wth 2*6 crores from 1876-7 to 1880-1. In 
the four years 1901-4 the average outlay was S'5 crores. 

The next heading, ‘Interest,’ needs for its elucidation an The public 
examination of the national debt of India (see Table 1 ). The 
subject is closely connected with public works, since the greater 
part of the debt has been incurred for capital outlay on railways 
and irrigation. Taking the then value of the rupee at ar., the 
total debt of the Government of India was equivalent in 1840 
to 31 millions, and in i860 to 98 million poun^ sterling. The 
whole of this sum was borrowed for unproductive expenditure, 
and the interest, which amounted to over 4 millions in i860, 
was a dead weight on the revenues. In 1876 the sterling debt 
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short service in England has tended to reduce the pension 
charges. The expenditure on military works does not vary 
greatly, and in recent years has averaged crores. 

Taking the whole net expenditure on the army and military 
works, the following are the average figures for five quinquennial 
periods and for the years 1902-3 to 1904-5 ; — 


1876-7 to 18S0-1 17*4 crores 

i88i-a to 1885-6 17*4 „ 

1886-7 to 1890-1 30-3 „ 

1S91-2 to 1895-6 93.5 „ 

1896-7 to 19C0-1 . . . . . . . 93.2 „ 

1902-3 to 1904-5 97.6 „ 


These figures are exclusive of special defence works and 
militaiy operations, which will be noticed in dealing with extra- 
ordinary expenditure. 

The last item in the table of net expenditure bears the title 
‘Provincial and Local surplus or deficit.’ This entry has 
reference to the working of the system of Provincial finance 
and will be explained later on. 

Some account has now been given of the various heads Extra- 
making up the net receipts and the net ordinary expenditure of 
the Government of India. It remains to deal with the extra- 
ordinary charges Avhich are met from the excess of ordmary 
revenues over ordinary outlay. They have not been included 
in the tables at the end of this chapter other than Table I, 
since the extraordinary expenditure of any particular year may 
give no indication of the real obligations of the Government 
under this head. The nature and amount of extraordinary 
charges can be best illustrated by the total figures for a definite 
period. Taking the period 1876-7 to 1902-3, the extraordinary 
expenditure of the Government of India may be classed as 
follows : — 


Military operations 22.2 crores. 

Special defences . 4-i) » 

Famine relief 26.3 „ 

Construction of railways from revenue . • . 7*3 » 

Construction of railways and irrigation works from 
the famine insurance grant 9'S n 


Arrangements cannot be made beforehand to meet war Military 
e.\penditure, and when it has to be incurred it must be defrayed operations, 
from revenues or balances, or by borrowing. The existence of 
wild tribes oii the frontier involves the Indian Government in 
frequent minor expeditions, but the Afghan M’ar is the only 
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‘ protective ’ works portion of the famine grant. At the end of 
1899 a stop was put to this practice. The expenditure on 
‘protective’ works was again limited to three-quarters of a crore, 
and only railways and irrigation projects actually undertaken 
for famine purposes were allowed to be included in the category. 

The balance (apart from actual famine expenditure) is devoted 
to the avoidance of debt which must other%vise be incurred for 
the construction of railways. The cost of investigating and 
preparing irrigation and railway projects which may properly be 
classed as ‘ protective ’ is also deemed a legitimate charge against 
the famine grant. 

The position created by the financial arrangements of Lord 
Lytton’s Government has thus been materially changed by later 
incidents and difficulties, but endeavour has always been made 
to maintain the desired surplus of ordinary revenue over ordinary 
expenditure. On the occasions when this was not found possible 
the famine insurance grant has been suspended in whole or in 
part. This happened in 1879 to 1881, and again in 1886-7 
to 1891-2. From 1894-5 to 1896-7 (the closing years of a con- 
siderable period not marked by any great famine) it was deemed 
sufficient to provide one crore ; but in 1898-9 (after the first of 
the recent famines) the grant was again raised to i^- crorcs, at 
which amount it remains in years when that sum is not exceeded 
by the cost of famine relief. During the twenty-five years ending 
with 1902-3, i8*S crores have been spent from the grant 
on famine relief, 14 crores have been applied to the con- 
struction of ‘protective’ works (including the net interest 
charge on two ‘protective’ railw.ays), 35 crores have been 
applied to the construction of works which could not other- 
wise have been carried out without incurring debt, and 2 crores 
to the actual reduction of debt The whole of the i| crores 
of the famine insurance grant is shown on the expenditure 
side of the public accounts under one head, divided accord- 
ing to the different purposes to which the grant is put. This 
plan has not been followed in the tables .it the end of this 
chapter; but the portion of the grant devoted to actual 
famine relief, and to the capital cost of the construction 
of ‘ protective ’ works, has been included in the extraordinary 
expenditure defrayed from revenue of which the totals have 
been given above. 

The only other item included under extraordinary expenditure 
is the capital outlay on railway construction from Provincial and tion from 
local revenues. Of recent years the expenditure under this 
head has been very small, and almost the whole contribution revenues. 
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See), to Govt., L. D. 

St Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs, Bom- 
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Guggali, G. H., B.A, (Cantab. St Bom.), 
l*C*Si 

Thana. 
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t Vyas, D. V., B.A. (Bom.), M.A. 
(Cantab.), I.C.S. 


Offg. Secy, to Govt., 
L(^I Deptt. .and 
R.L.A., Bombay. 
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the Indian marine, the central administration, and foreign 
affairs. The Home charges are also Imperial. As regards the 
commercial departments, transactions connected mth the post 
office, telegraphs, mint, and railways are wholly or mainly 
Imperial, while irrigation is divided between the two accounts. 

The Imperial expenditure amounts to more than three times as 
much as the expenditure of all the Provinces put together. 

The financial administration of the Local Governments is 
subject to the general supervision of the Supreme Government, 
and to conditions concerning the imposition of new taxation, 
the creation of appointments, the alteration of scales of salaries, 
the maintenance of great lines of communications, and so on. 

The Local Governments are also required, ordinarily, to keep 
a prescribed minimum balance with which to meet emergent 
expenditure. In other respects they have a free hand in 
administering their share of the revenue. While this system in 
some ways resembles the systems of federal finance which 
prevail in the German Empire and in the United States, it 
differs from them in a very vital respect. In Germany and 
America the constituent states have voluntarily surrendered 
certain attributes of their fiscal and other sovereignty to the 
Central Government, but retain complete independence, outside 
the sphere of federal finance, in levying and spending their 
revenues. In India the Local Governments are merely delegates 
of the Supreme Government, and exercise financial and other 
functions subject to its approval and control. They have more- 
over no borrowing powers, and when - as has been the case in 
Bombay of recent years under the stress of plague and famine — 
they exceed their resources, the balance is met by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The arrangements with the Local (jovernments were formerly Periodical 
subject to revision once in five years. During each quin- p 
quennial period the Province enjoyed the full advantage of any settle- 
improvement in its share of the revenues due to natural growth meats, 
and good administration. When the five years’ period was 
drawing to a dose the Supreme Government would take fresh 
stock of the financial position. An estimate was made of the 
existing and future needs of the Province as regards revenue 
and expenditure, and the settlement was revised accordingly. 

In making this estimate the Government of India did not bind 
itself to take into account tbe whole of the expenditure which 
the Local Government: had been able to defray from its growing 
revenues or balances. Some forms of expen^ture, such as the ' 
outlay on public works and the contributions made for local 
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the risk falls entirely on the Imperial Government, which has incestothe 
therefore, to some extent, suffered from the increased stability 
given to Provincial finance. In times of emergency the Local ment. 
Governments may be, and sometimes have been, called upon 
to make special contributions for the general purposes of the 
empire, apart from any resumptions made at the end of the 
quinquennial periods. Thus during the Afghan War they con- 
tributed 67 lakhs, afterwards restored; in 1886-7, 4° lakhs, 
towards the deficit caused by the Burmese War, military prepara- 
tion on the north-western frontier, and the fall in exchange ; and 
in 1894-5, the time of the exchange crisis, 40 lakhs, restored in 
the following year. The cost of famine and plague falls in the 
first instance on Provincial and local resources, and the Imperial 
Government steps in only when these are exhausted. This 
must, however, inevitably happen in the case of a severe famine. 

During the currency of the 1897-8 settlements the system of 
Provincial finance was sorely tried by the expenditure and loss 
of revenue occasioned by famine and plague. Accordingly, 
besides bearing by far the greater portion of the famine expen- 
diture, Imperial revenues in each year made large grants to the 
Local Governments, the total of which amounted up to the end 
of 1903-4 to nearly 13 crores. 

The meaning of the entry ‘ Provincial and Local surplus or Provincial 
deficit’ in Table III will now be plain. The accounts 
designed to show both the aggregate transactions of thede^it. 
Government and the position of the Imperial finances. The 
inclusion of the Provincial figures, which include the transactions 
of the District and sub-district boards, has this effect, that a 
Provincial expenditure smaller or greater than the Provincial 
receipts makes an addition to or deduction from the balance at 
the end of the year which does not affect the Imperial Govern- 
ment, since the Imperial and Provincial accounts are indepen- 
dent for the term of the settlement. It is therefore necessary 
to make an entry which will cancel the Provincial surplus or 
deficit. Take, for instance, the year 1901-2. Including grants 
from the Government of India, the Local Governments received 
in the aggregate 16 1 lakhs more than they spent. This sum is 
not available for Imperial purposes ; and an adjusting entry 
of 161 lakhs is therefore made on the expenditure side, 
which reduces the Imperial balances by this amount, and 
leaves the account in the position in which it would have 
stood had the Provincial transactions been altogether e.\cluded 


from it. 

The Home receipts and expenditure of the Government 


The Home 
of charges, 


VOX.. IV. 


O 
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&voumbIe than the maiicet price of silver, importers could 
adopt the alternative of purctoing bullion and tmnsmittii^ it 
to India for coinage. The actual form of the transactions was 
somewhat more complicated, but the essence was substantially 
as above. Until 1871-2 the gold value of the rupee had, 
except in one year, always exceeded is. nd. In 1872-3 it fell 
to a little over is. lofif. ; and thenceforw'ard, owii^ to the in- 
creasing production of silver, and its reduced employment for 
monetary purposes due to the currency policy of Germany and 
other countries, it fluctuated, ivith a constant downward tendency, 
until in 1894-5 it reached the lowest point of a little under 
u. id. As the price of silver fell the Secretary of State obtained 
worse and worse terms for his bills, or in other words the 
Government of India had to pay a continually increasing 
number of rupees to meet the sterling expenditure in England. 
Thus arose the principal, though not the only, cause of the loss 
by exdiange. The changes in the currency system described 
in chapter xvi have had the effect of establishing a value for 
the rupee which varies within narrow limits on either side of 
IS. 4/f., and a fruitful cause of financial embarrassment and in- 
stability has thus been removed. In estimating the loss which 
the Government of India suffered, the result will depend on the 
period with which comparison is made. It would be unreason- 
able to take the period when the rupee was at or above par, for 
that was the time of the Mutiny, when practically no remittances 
were made to England and the country subsisted by borrowing. 
Again, before 1872-3 the amount of the Home remittances was 
much smaller than it became after that year. This was to a 
large extent due to the fiict that the Secretary of State was kept 
in funds by the capital deposits of the guaranteed railway com- 
panies, which had of course to be refunded at a later date when 
the companies required the money 'for use. The year 1872-3 
is therefore a good starting-point, because it marb the begin- 
ning both of the rapid M in exchange and of the period of 
normal remittances. We may compare the price which the 
Government of India paid for its remittances in the year of 
lowest exchange, 1894-5, and the price it would have paid for 
remitting the same sum had the rate of exchange been that 
which prevailed in 1872-3, The sterling value of the bifls paid 
in 1894-5 was £15,770,533. The rupee equivalent actually 
paid by the Government of India was 28-9 crores, while at the 
rate prevailing in 1872-3 it would have amounted to only i 6-6 
crores. The difference is thus 12-3 crores, which is more than 
half the amount of the net land revenue. 
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treasuries in India ; but if these should be unequal to meeting 
the demands, bills can be drawn against the Currency Reserve, 
the proceeds being remitted to India in gold, or utilized in the 
purchase of silver in order to recoup the Currency Reserve 
balance *. On' the other hand, should a failure in the export 
trade, due to famine or other reasons, cause the demand for trade 
remittances to fall short of the total necessary to meet Govern- 
ment expenditure in sterling, the Secretary of State may make 
good the deficit by a corresponding increase in the amount of 
his sterling borrowings. In recent }'ears the surplus proceeds 
of the Secretary of State’s drawings, as compared with his actual 
revenue requirements, have been applied partly to the strength- 
ening of the cash balances which he holds in England, partly 
to the purchase of silver for coinage, and partly to defraying 
capital outlay in connexion with railway construction. 

A special feature of Indian finance arises through the fact ‘Ways and 
that the revenue receipts vary considerably at different seasons 
of the year. During the months of January to April they arc 
at their highest and the cash balances in India increase. During 
the following months they fall short of the demands on the 
treasuries ; balances run down and are ordinarily at their lowest 
point in December. Experience shows that it is not safe to allow 
the balances to fall below lo crores during this month, and this 
fact must be taken into consideration in deciding the amount 
announced in the annual financial statement which the Govern- 
ment proposes to borrow In England, or in India, or in both 
countries. The consideration of the monthly demands on 
treasury balances in India is the basis of the resource estimate, 
technically called 'ways and means’; and the result of this 
estimate, taken in connexion with the condition of the Indian 
money market, provides the data on which is fixed the amount 
of the loan to be raised in India in rupees. 

It may be pointed out that, while most European Govern- 
ments can count on meeting temporary treasury requirements 
by the issue of treasury bills through Government banks, such 
resources cannot be relied upon in India ; and consequently the 
Indian Treasury is obliged to act as its own banker, estimating 
its monthly requirements with special foresight and prudence, 
and watching the situation wth the closest attention throughout 
the year. 

This sketch may be concluded mth a bird’s-eye view of the 
period which has been taken to illustrate the progress and 
condition of the Indian finances. During this period (1876- 
' In regard to currency transactions see chap. xvi. 
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never runs snlooth ; but in spite of periods of misfortune and 
depression there are abundant signs that India is advancing 
steadily, and it is not unreasonable to anticipate that she is 
entering on an era of material prosperity the like of which she 
has never known in the past. If such be the case, the Indian 
financiers of the future may achieve even greater results than 
their predecessors. The outlook, however, is not without its 
anxieties. The malignant influence of a falling exchange has 
been dispelled \ but mth a precarious opium revenue, a land 
revenue which can hardly be expected to maintain its former 
rate of growth, and a customs revenue which is threatened by 
an increase in the home production of some of the most impor- 
tant staples of the import trade, it may be that the resources 
on which the state has heretofore relied will not prove adequate 
for the needs of the future. But difficulties of this description 
which do not arise from a decay of national wealth may be 
overcome by skill and prudence, and there is no reason to 
apprehend that the Government will lack the means to carry 
out administrative improvements and to foster economic 
progress. 
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TABLE II. Net Revenue 


{In lakhs of rupees) 


Revenue other than 
taxation . 

1876-7. 

iS8|.2. 

1886-7 

1891-a 

1806-7 

tQOM 

t 902-3 

19034 

' 904 -.S- 

Land revenue . 
Tributes and conttihii- 
lions from Native 
States . 

Forests 

Opium 

Miscellaneous . 

1/1*7 

Gi 

16 

6 , 2 s 

12 

19,67 

66 
3 « 
7, Sc 
9 

20,62 

H 

.38 

6,22 

21,27 

7* 

64 

6,15 

17 

20,6c 

SG 

73 

. 3 , 9 * 

3S 

*3,99 

67 

4,80 

7 

24,19 

87 

81 

4, *7 

jj 

* 5*7 

62 
99 
5, *6 
•t 

*4,71 

63 

1,09 

6,08 

17 

TOTAt 

24,21 

*S ,-(5 

*7.85 

*8,95 

26,49 

30.43 

29.81 

3 *. 10 

32,68 

Taxation , 










Salt .... 
Excise 

Customs . 

Assessed taxes . 
Provincial rtitcs . 
Stamps . . , 

Registration 

5,74 

*,43 

2,20 

I 

1,82 

2,70 

G 

1 

5,75 

4,19 

1,06 

1,28 

*,94 

3.5<> 

II 

7,7* 
4.86 
I , .50 
i,Gi 

.3,44 

4,c8 

19 

7.5' 

5,3» 

4,15 

1 , 8.3 

. 3,47 

4,.36 

23 

8.00 
.3,79 

.3.36 

2.01 
4.04 

4795 
2 1 

8,38 

6,29 

.3,5> 

2,07 

4,0.3 

4,99 

21 

6,98 

7 . 0 S 
.3,51 
>,77 
4, '7 
5.12 

22 

7,60 

6,13 

i,8G 

4,18 

5..36 

*4 

Total 

14,96 

18,51 

18,89 

*3,40 

27,06 

. 30.36 

3 ',.30 

. 30,85 

3».49 

Total .vETRiivKNur, 

.39,17 

46,86 

46,74 

5 *, 3.3 


60,79 

61,31 

6 *, 9.3 

65,17 


Fi^fures in italics represent excess of expeniliturc over receipts. 
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1 
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>9 
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(IIS) 
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440 i 
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1 
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M 

(HS) 
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1 
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1 
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1 

ai 

M 

(HS) 
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Madha ... 
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440 
CLA 77 


32 

K 

(IIS) 

Va;;ynni, Anna Kha«, B.A», 
LL.B, s: 

G okak- 
Hukcri. 

22 Deo 36 ^ 

I 

440 

CLA 77 

1 

i 

=3 

K 

(IIS) 

D'Costa, Stanislaus George 
Joseph. B.A-, LL.B.= 

Belgaum . 

1 

IS Jan 37 

440 
CIS 77 

Extra Jb 

=4 

M 

(HS) 

Mehta, Jayvadan Harivadan- 
lam. B.A„ LL.B. = 

Chipinn ... 

24 June 37 

440 

77 


SS 

M 

(iis) 

Hakim, Moinuddin Muham- 
mad Husain, LL.B.=3 

Umreth ... 

4 Jan 38 

430 

CIA 74 i 


2 fi 

M 

(iis) 

Kulkarni, Ramkrishna 

Manjunath, LL.B. = 

Bag.'ilkot J 

29 Jan 38 

420 

CI.\ 74 


27 

K 

(«■*) 

Khatavkar, Shrinivas 

Martand, LL.B.-^ I 

Cliali5g.aon. 

3 Mar 38 

400 
CLA 70 


s8 
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(ns) 

Shaikh, Abdul Rn7nk 'Al»dullaf Malcgaon . 
M.A.,1-L.B.= («) . 
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400 

CIA 70 
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TABLE IV. Public Works 


(/« lakhs of rupees) 


Old Guarantied 

1876-7. 

1881.2. 

CQ 

i8gi-2. 

i 8 q 6 - 7 . 

1901-3. 

■ 903-3 

1903-4. 

1904-5- 

Railviays. 

1 




Interest 

5 i 45 

3>98 

3.7a 

3.07 

3.60 

‘.52 

J ,55 

‘.57 

1,60 

Net receipts less sur- 
plus profits, land. 





2,i6 





and supervision 



J,f>S 

2 . 7 i 

‘.U 

I, JO 

1,26 

t, 4 J 

Net charges 

68 

74 

67 

34 

‘.44 

37 

2.‘i 

3 ‘ 

17 

State Railways. 










Gross receipts . 

JS 

7 i 27 

to,Sj 

16,41 

nfid 

28,92 

28,70 

JO, 86 

JdJS 

Working expenses . 

-9 

3, .37 

5.2 s 

8,21 

8,82 

‘4.24 

‘ 4.74 

‘5.56 

16,94 

Net receipts 

9 

J ,90 

y,6i 

8,20 


24,68 

2/,p6 

2/.J0 

27,42 

Interest on capital . 

S6 

i 1.89 

3.68 

S.66 

7.07 

8,45 

8,79 

9,12 

9,50 

Annuities, &c., for 


1 



*.85 


i 



purchase of railways 

4 4 

J .49 

2 . 3 ' 

243 

4.50 

4,50 

4 , 5 ' 

4,5 ‘ 

Net charges or receipts 

■17 


38 

Jl 

1,10 

2 , 7 / 

67 

2,67 

SriO 

Net charge for assisted 










railways 


» 

• 4 

• • 

6 

/ 

/ 

i 

• • 

M iscellancous railway 










expenditure , 

•• 

5 

10 

9 

6 

12 

9 

8' 

7 

Net charge or receipts 
for railways . 

1.15 

29 

t,i9 

32 

2,66 

2,27 

J 4 

2,-’P 

j,i6 

Irrigation- 
Major Works. 



1 







Gross direct receipts . 

d- 

S6 

91 

i,ds 

2,07 

2,/4 

2,72 

2,85 

=<99 

Share of land revenue 

dO 

d 9 

60 

67 

S 7 

JfS2 

1,22 

1,26 

^Jd 

Working expenses 

36 

‘1*’ 

63 

76 

87 

J.o.' 

’.‘3 

1,22 

‘. 3 ‘ 

Net receipts 

d6 

s? 

88 

/U* 

2,07 

2.// 

2, Si 

2,92 

J ,02 

Interest . 

64 

So 

99 

r,ii 

1.25 

‘,42 

',45 

‘.49 

‘,52 

Net charges or receipts 

18 

9 

11 

21 

82 

2,09 

r.j6 

2 , 4 / 

IJO 

Total Railways and 
’ Major Irrigation. 

Net charges or receipts 

■i 33 

so 

*. 3 ° 

II 

1,84 

2,16 

2,70 

2,72 

4,66 

Minor Works and 










Navigation 

44 

66 

.34 

88 

92 

83 

1,07 

i,oS 

1,07 

Civil Works 

2.84 

3.43 

3.60 

4,42 

3.99 

4.85 

5.55 

6,'4 

6.43 

Grand total of charges. 

4, Cl 

4.*9 

5.44 

5 . 4 ' 

6.75 

3,32 

4.92 

4 . 5 ° 

2,84 


Fifures In italics rcpicsent excess of receipts o\’cr expenditure. 
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Pay and 
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Rs. 


40 

K 

(HS) 

Rajadhyaksha, Dattatraya 
Ganesh, B.A., LL.B. = 

Mabad ... 

5 Nov 38 

380 

CLA 6y 


41 

M 

(HS) 

Desai, Thakoilal Bapubhai, 
B,Sc., LL.B.Jt 

Ahmed- 

abad. 

6 Nov 38 

380 

CLA 67 

3rd Jt. 

42 

M 

(HS) 

Sarela, Akbar Sharafali, M.A., 
LL.B. = 

Poona ... 

1 

10 Nov 38 

380 

CLA 67 

2nd ]t. 

43 

G 

(HS) 

Jabade, Jinadas Tatya, B,A., 
LL.B.= 

Raburi ... 

3 Nov 38 

CLA 67 


44 

M 

(HS) 

GitmeUa, Nanros Xustomji, 
B.Sc., LL.B. 

... 

10 Nov 38 


(On Mlli- 
t a r y 
duty). 

4 S 

G 

(HS) 

Karmackar, Hati Keshav, 
B.A., LL,B.= 

Kalyan ... 

9 Nov 38 

380 

CLA 67 


46 

G 

(hs) 

Gaifonde, Ganpaii Shivram, 
B.A. (Hon.), LL.B. 

[ 

4 Dec 38 

• •• 

1 

Setvic es 
pla c e d 
at the 
disposa 1 
of the 
Govt, of 
India 
for Ap- 
point* 
tnent as 
Legal 
Adviser 
to the 
Text! le 
Commr. 

47 

G 

(hb 

Trilokekar, Mukund Khande- 
1 rao, M.A., LL.B.S 

Satara ... 

21 Dec 38 

380 

CLA 67 

Jt 

48 

M 

(hs 

Patel, Trikambhai Ishwarbhal, 
B.A.,LL.B 4 J 

A hmed - 
abad. 

10 Dec 38 

380 

CLA 67 

4 th Jt. ' 

49 

K 

(HS 

Palekar, Vasant Narayan, 
B.Sc., Ll..B.= 

Panvel ... 

24 Feb 39 

380 

CLA 67 

Jt. 


Ss. 

» Small C^use Couct powers up to ... 300 

Do. do. ... 200 
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To appreciate the question of Indian land revenue, therefore, 
the Englishman must put himself into a social environment 
entirely different from that witli which he is acquainted at home. 

His political and economic preconceptions will also require 
considerable readjustment. The place, for instance, which is 
occupied by the land tax in English finance is very small, the 
receipts amouniing to less than i per cent, of the total public 
income ; whereas in India the land revenue provides more than 
23 per cent, of the whole income of the state and nearly 39 per 
cent, of the revenue proper. The system, moreover, of tenures 
and titles to land in the British Isles is so unique, and there is 
so little in England corresponding to the peasant holdings or 
to the ‘ cadastre ’ of continental nations, that an English in- 
quirer approaches the land problems of India from a stand- 
point even more remote than that of the inhabitants of the 
greater part of the rest of Europe. He is apt also, if he pushes 
his investigations far, to be appalled by the amount of official 
literature to be studied on the subject and the esoteric character 
of the language in which much of it is written. Indian histories, 
too, while recording the names of celebrated soldiers and diplo- 
matists, seldom mention those of men who, like Shore, Duncan, 

Munro, Thomason, and Wingate, have by their labours in the 
department of Indian land revenue profoundly influenced the 
welfare of many generations throughout vast tracts of country, 
and whose work must always retain for Indian administrators 
a great deal both of interest and importance. 

It is at the same time most difficult to satisfy the wants of an DifTiculty 
outside inquirer by presenting in limited space a conspectus of 
Indian land revenue administration which shall be at once descrip- 
illuminating and accurate. To every general statement there tion of 
are numerous exceptions j and a pronouncement which is true 
as regards one Province or District can seldom be accepted revenue 
without modification for other parts of the country. There are 
no doubt certain principles and methods which in a general 
way underlie the various systems in force, and it is the object 
of the following pages to present these as clearly as possible ; 
but in the perusal of what is here written it cannot be too care- 
fully borne in mind that the actual details of revenue work are 
characterized by a variety and intricacy which no general 
description, much less an account as succinct as the present 
must be, can in any way hope to reproduce. 

The land revenue of modern India is a form of public income Land 
derived from the immemorial custom of the country. In ils ” 
primary form the land revenue was that portion of the cultivator’s native rule. 
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subsequent success to the exertions of Mr. Thomason between 
1843 and 1853. So too in Bombay the tracts which fell under 
British dominion in 1818 were not taken systematically in hand 
till 1835, nor were they assessed on any fixed system prior to 
the Joint Report published in 1847 by Mr. Goldsmid, Captain 
Wingate, and Captain Davidson. A number of different systems 
were thus gradually evolved on lines which were for the most 
part mutually independent. The Supreme Government has, as 
arule,wsely avoided the enforcement of unnecessary uniformity, 
so that the differences, both in principle and in method, among 
the various revenue systems in India are by no means incon- 
siderable. It is usual, however, to differentiate them roughly 
on broad lines according to the status of the person from whom 
the revenue is actually demanded. Where the revenue is im- 
posed on an individual or community owning an estate, and 
occupying a position identical with, or analogous to, that of a 
landlord, the assessment is known as * zanunda ri * ; and where 
the revenue is imposed on individuals who are the actual occu- 
pants, or are accepted as representing the actual occupants of 
holdings, the assessment is known as * ryotwar i The former 
of these systems prevails throughout Northern and Central India, 
that is to say in Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab, and 
the Central Provinces j and the latter in Bombay, Madras, 

Assam, and Burma. About 53 per cent, of the land revenue 
assessment of British India is zamTndari and 47 per cent, 
ryotwari. 

In the Native States the assessments generally partake of Ars.-is in 
the character of those prevalent in the adjoining portions of 
British territory. As a rule, the methods adopted are more revenue 
primitive and the assessments higher than in British Districts, 

still in an 

* This is perhaps the most practical distinction between ramlndiiri and 
ryotwari ; other characteristics have from time to time been looked upon ns 
diflerentiating the two systems, such as the trc.’itmcnt of waste land, the 
annual revision of the demand, joint and several responsibility, the rights of 
Government in the soil, and so forth — but it is unnecessary to confuse the 
reader with discussion of these points. Tiie distinction has its historic 
origin in the varying degrees in which, in different parts of the country, 
tribal occupation of territory has superseded the rights of the ruler, 
or full proprietary right has been granted to the individual, Under 
aamlndari tenure the land is held as independent property. Under ryotwari 
tenure, it is held of the Crown in a right of occupancy which is, under 
British rule, both heritable and transferable. Even in the distinction made 
in the text there is an clement of inconsistency, for ns time goes on there is 
a tendency to treat the many small scIf-cnHivating landlords in the village 
communities of Northern India more and more individually, after the 
ryotwari pattern, 
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the 'parish’ in Great Britain. The ultimate unit of assessment in 
most Provinces is the holding, and it is usual to map as they stand 
the fields of which the holding is composed. In Bombay, how- 
ever (and to a lesser degree in Madras also), the actual holdings 
are to a large extent grouped into small ‘ survey numbers ’ with 
practically immutable boundaries which are solidly and carefully 
marked out upon the ground ; and in Bombay this fact consti- 
tutes so characteristic a feature of the revenue system that the 
occupant who holds a survey number on the condition of paying 
the revenue assessed on it is said to hold on the 'survey tenure.’ 

The cadastral map having been completed, a field register is The fiscal 
us uall y prepared to correspond with it, and from this field 
register is prepared the ledger of holdings which corresponds to 
the ‘ matrice cadastrale ’ of Europe. This record is primarily 
a fiscal record, the object of which is to show from whom the 
assessment of each bolding or field or number is to be realized 
and the amount to be realized in each case. It is not sufficient 
for this purpose to detail the names of the persons in possession, 
for there may be several parties in possession of the 
same land, holding various classes of rights— one being 
in the position of over-proprietor, another in that of under- 
proprietor, another as mortgagee, another as tenant, another as ‘ 
sub-tenant, and so forth ; and it is necessary to specify which 
of these parties is responsible for the revenue or (to use the 
technical phrase) with which of them the settlement is to be 
made. The principles upon which this point should be 
determined were the subject of prolonged discussion in the 
various Provinces at the commencement of British rule, and 
their determination involved an immense amount of inquiry 
into the complex and ill-defined tenures then found to be in 
existence. Owing to the interest excited by these inquiries the 
decision of revenue questions in India for many years entailed 
a minute examination of ancient tenures, and it is only of late 
years— since the old questions have been set at rest— that the 
study of the technique of Indian land revenue has to a certain 
extent been separable from the historical investigation of the 
origbs of existing rights in land. 

When the country was first taken over, the peasant who 
cultivated the land was found in some cases to be a temporary 
occupant only: in others he was recognized by custom as 
having certain hereditary rights. In some cases he paid the 
revenue direct to Government, in others the payment was made 
through an intermediary. This intermediary w'as b some cases 
a village headman, whose only authority over the peasant lay in 

VOL. IV. P 
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g J. M. Barot, LL.B., Advocate (O.S.). Presidency Mapstrate, and Sept, 1938. 
and Court, Maa.sftaon, Bombay. P. R*. t,i50. 

C.I..A. Rs. 2D1, 

4 Kantilal C. Thakorc, LL.B., Presidency .Magistrate, 8th and Sept. 193S. 

Court, Ginj.auni, Bomb ly. P. Rs. i/)50. C.L.A. Rs. l8.t. 

5 G.A..S.ibnia,LLB.,Advociite(O.S.», Presidency Mngistr.ate.dth* goth Au^r. 1939. 

Court, Mazagaon, Bomb.ay. r. Rs. 1,000. c,i.„s. Rs. 175. 

6 D. S. Babreltar, LLB , Advocate, Presidency hLagistrate, SIh goth .Aug. 1939. 

Court, Dad.sr, Bomb ly. r. Rs. 1,050. C.t..A. Rs. 184. , 

7 V. K. Muranjan, LL.B., Advocate (O.S.J, Presidency aolh Feb. 1941. 

Magistrate, aist Court, Esplanade, Bombay, p, Rs. poo, 

C.I..A. Rs, 158. 

8 T. S. Vyas, B.A. (Cantab), Bar-at.Law, Presideney Magis- 17th Oct. 194a. 

tratc, 1 8th Court, Girp.sum, Bombay, p. Its. 850. 

с. i.s, Rs, 149 

9 G. K. Regc, B.A., Bar-at-L,nw, Presideney Magistrate, grd aist Feb. 19J4. 

Court, Esplanade, Bombay. P. Rs- 850. c.l s. Rs. r,(0. 

10 M. Nasrull.-ih, B A., Bar..st.L.aw, President Magistrate, soth 2grd Feb. 1944. 

Court, Maztogaon, Bombay, p. Rs.Sso. c.i.s. Rs. (>). 
n H, A. Ellias, B.A. (CanUb ), Bar-at-Liw, Presidency Magis. aSth Aug, 10.44. 
trate, t4th Court, Gitgaum, Bombay, p. Rs. 850. C.I..A. 

Rs. 149. I 

12 S. A. Hattcca, Bar-at-Lnv, Presidency Magistr.ate, lytb Sth Jan. 1945. 

Court, Mazagnon. })omb.ay. l*. Rs. S50. C.t,A. Rs. 149. 

13 R. S. Pjirihh, LL.B.. Advocate (O.S.), Presy. Magte., idlb irt Oct. 1045. 

Court, Esplanade. Bomba]', r Rs. 850. c,l s. Rs. 140. , 

14 B. D. Bcls'i, LL.B., Advocate, PreAy* M.agtc., 7th Court,' |st Oct. 1945. 

Dad.ar, Bombay, p. Rs. 850. c.i.s. Rs. r49. 

15 J. ,Mcncz(.s, LL.M., Advoc.atc (O.S.), Prtsy. M.agtc, 9th 1st Oct, 1945. 

Court, Bandra, Bombay, r, Rs. 850. c.us. Rs, 140. 
lO S. B. Awar, M.A., LL-B., Advor.atc, Presy. Magtc, 15th 29th March 1946. 
Court, M.azagaon, Bombay, p. Rs.SSO, ct.s. Rs, 149. ! 

17 Miss A. Kulh.arni, M,A., Presidency Magistrate, Juscniic i6th Sent. 1946. 

Court, Bombay, p, Rs. 400. C.I.. s. Rs. go. cosv. s, Rs. Co. 

18 Rao Saheb C, B. Vclkar, B.A., LI_B.| Advocate (O.S.),' isl Feb. 1947. 

Presy. Magtc., iplh Court, Esplanade. Bomb.ay. l>. Rs, 850.' 

C.L A. Rs. 149. , 

19 M. J. Gordhand.as, B.A., LLB., Presy. Magtc-, lOth Conrt, ist Feb. t947. 

Andhcrt, Bomb,ay. P. Rs. 850. c.l.a. Rs. 149. I 

20 Rao Saheb T. A. Sonavane, B.A., LLB., Presy. Magtc., ilth| 1st Feb. 1947. 

Court, Kurla. Bombay, p. Rs. 8so. r.L.A. Rs. 149. 

31 Major A. A. Shcliim, LL.B., Presy. Magtc., igtli Court, 1st Feb. 1947- 
Worli, Bombay, p. Rs. 850. C.L.A. Rs, 149. ' 

33 Moliomcd Nemares, B.A., LL.B., Advoc-ate, Presy. Magtc.,' 36th May 1947. 

1 3tb Court, Bandra, Bombay, p. Rs. S40. c.l.s. Rs. 149 
33 I S. R. S. Pandit, B.A., LLB, OEg. Rejdstrar, and Prtsy. 16th May 1947. 
Magtc., Presidency MagistrateN' Court--, Bombay, 
p. Rs. 500. C.I.A. Rs. 88. Convey. A. Rv 84. 
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demand. In one way or another a decision was thus ultimately 
arrived at in each Province that the parties who possessed some 
specified class of right should be held responsible for the 
revenue, and the cadastral record necessarily included the 
names of the persons understood to be in possession of that 
particular class of right*. 

The cadastral record of a District which is draAvn up at the The record 
time of assessment is thus primarily a fiscal record prepared in ” 8 ^*® 
order to enable the Government to identify the persons who are 
under obligations to itself. But from what has been said^ 
above it will be seen how closely the matters connected with 
the preparation of this record are bound up with the general 
issues of the land-tenure question throughout India. It has 
therefore been usual to supplement entries in this record, either 
by additional entries or by a separate record, in such a way as 
to show to a greater or Ifss extent the existing rights in, and 
encumbrances on, the land. In the older ryotwari Provinces, 
where rights in the soil other than those possessed by the occu- 
pants who pay the revenue are nof especially prominent, the 
record has, it is true, retained to a large extent a purely fiscal 
character. But although the Madras records still concern 
themselves only with the entries of the responsible revenue 
payers, arrangements have recently been made in Bombay for 
starting a supplementary register for the record of mortgages, 
sub-tenancies, and the like. In Bengal, although the preparation 
of a complete record of tenants’ rights has hitherto been mainly 
confined to Bihar and to certain temporarily settled tracts 
elsewhere, the revenue roll is supplemented by registers in 
which mortgagees and certain classes of tenure-holders and 
farmers are entitled to record their rights. In Northern India, 
the Central Provinces, and the ryotwari Provinces of Assam 

* The persons thns recognized as proprietors (and also ccilain classes of 
tenants) were in almost all parts of India permitted to exercise free tights of 
transfer by sale, mortgage, gift, &c. ; bnt an extravagant nsc of these rights 
tends in many Provinces to the disintegration of the larger properties and 
the transfer of land from the agricnitnral to the non-agricnltural classes. 

Efforts have been made, from i86a onwards, to preserve historic estates 
from the break-up with which they are thiu threatened by means of Acts 
permitting temporary management by Government, transmission by primo- 
geniture, and other remedies ; and legislation of this kind is now in force in 
Sind, in varions parts of Bombay, in Oudh, the Punjab, Bundelkhand, Ajmer, 

Chota Nagpur, and in the zamindari areas of Madras. Steps hare also 
been recently taken to curtail the right of transfer to money-lenders and 
other non-agriculturists in the Punjab and in Bundelkhand : and similar 
msfrictions have been imposed on certain classes of tenants in the Central 
Provinces and on the new occupants of certain vacant areas in Bombay. 
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revenue record is supplemented by the registration of assurances 
which is effected under the general Registration law ; but for 
the vast majority of persons connected with the land in India 
the revenue record forms the only evidence of title, and a large 
number of transfers are attested in no other way than by entry 
in this record. There has thus, out of the fiscal necessities of 
the Government, been developed the nucleus of a system of 
public transfer, which, as Sir Henry Maine has said, ‘is now 
the system of the whole civilized world, except England and the 
countries under the influence of English jurisprudence’; and 
the revenue records over a large part of India combine the 
functions of a fiscal memorandum with those of a proprietary 
register. 

IT. The Assessment of the Land Revenue 

As already noted, the original custom of native governments Evolution 
throughout the greater part of India was to take as land 
revenue a share of the produce in kind. Revenue is indeed fixed cash 
still levied in this manner in many of the Native States, and »sscss- 
there are large tracts of India where rents are taken by land- 
lords in no other tvay. The grave inconveniences of such 
a system of revenue collection— the large staff of officials 
required ; the troublesome storage of grain ; and the openings 
for peculation, harassment, and oppression — can however be 
easily understood. The system was, therefore, under native 
rule gradually subjected to various modifications. Sometimes 
the presence of a government official on the threshing-floor 
was dispensed with by having the out-tum of the standing crop 
and the government share estimated beforehand. Sometimes 
the grain was not actually removed by the government, but 
was compulsorily sold to the landholder and the value realized 
by the government in cash. And sometimes, especially when 
the produce was not easy to divide into shares, the standing 
crop was assessed at cash rales per bigha ’. The great reforms 
of Akbar’s time carried the process a step farther— a calculation 
of the average cash value of the state’s share of each crop for 
a series of years was worked out per bigha., and the landholders 
were given an opportunity of paying their revenue in cash at 
bigha rates, which were fixed for a definite period, without fear 
of enhancement. A great deal of the revenue, especially in the 
outlying provinces, was still realized in kind, but the accounts 
were all kept in the cash equivalents ; and as time went on, it 
became customary, while maintaining cash bigha rates as 

* A bigha is, geneially speaking, five-eighllis of an .acre. 
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custom, as mil be further noted below, to postpone or remit in 
bad seasons a portion or the whole of the fixed revenue in 
tracts affected by agricultural distress ; and there is also a 
growing tendency in some Provinces to substitu.te for the fixed 
demand formerly in use some system of fluctuating assessment 
which usually takes the form of acreage rates on the areas 
sown or matured in each harvest, the rates so imposed being, 
like the lump assessments above described, unchangeable for 
a period of years. The assessment of fluctuating revenue has 
no doubt the disadvantage that it can only be carried out by 
a fairly well-trained staff, and that it subjects the landholders to 
a certain amount of annoyance and extortion at the hands of 
the lower grades of government officials ;• but it has also the 
great merit of apportioning the demand as nearly as possible to 
the varying out-turn of the land. Before extending the system 
to any new tract, its merits and demerits are closely weighed in 
connexion with the special characteristics of the tract under 
consideration j but, as above noted, the general tendency at the 
present day is to make a more liberal use of the fluctuating 
principle than had hitherto been customary. 

It being premised, then, that the revenue, whether fixed or Share of 
otherwise, is levied by means of a cash demand on each unit 
assessed, the next step is to note the considerations affecting repre- 
the incidence of the cash demand thus imposed. Under native 
rule the assessments were usually represented either directly or revenue, 
indirectly as a certain fraction of the gross produce. What the 
fraction was and on what systein it was based, it is impossible 
in any general way to record. The ancient textbook knotvn 
as the Laws of Manu allows the king to take in kind one- 
twelfth to one-eighth, or if necessary one-fourth*; and these 
fractions, though scarcely to be accepted as serious historical 
data, are interesting as shomng what the Brahman authors of 
a pre-Muhammadan treatise looked upon as suitable shares for 
land revenue. The cash assessments of Akbar, according to 
the contemporary Ain-i-Ahiari, represented a third and, ac- 
cording to later authorities, a quarter of the produce*. The 
Hindu Rajas in the greater part of Madras, according to Sir 
Thomas Munro, took shares varying from two to three-fifths, 
and the Maratha rulers in Western India are said to have 
exacted not less than one-half*. Similar figures can be quoted 

* Manam-Dkarma-Shastra, -vii. 130, x. 118-20. 

“ Ain-i-Ahhari, Jarrett, ii. 63 j Grant’s Political Survey of the Northern 
Circars, 5th Report, Madras ed., ii. 165. 

’ Arbuthnot’s Munro, i. 248 ; Bombay Government letter 281 of March 30, 

1901 ; Memo. p.ara. i, cf. Harington's Analysis, iii. 303, 324, 346, 
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land revenue is attempted to be shown in terms of the gross mcnt made 
produce. Economists have long ago recognized the injustice 
(in other than backward tracts) of land revenue assessments or net 
fixed at a uniform fraction of the gross produce, and the assess- assets, 
ment of the revenue on this principle is now practically as 
obsolete in British India as in most of the civilized states of 
Europe. Except in Bombay, where the assessment is not fixed 
in terms of the produce at all, the revenue throughout India is 
assessed so as to represent a share not of the gross, but of the 
net produce. The meaning of the term ‘ net produce ’ c-r ‘ net 
assets ’ as employed for the purposes of assessment varies, it is 
true, in different parts of India*. In Northern India and in the 
Central Provinces it represents the rent, when rent is paid, or 
that portion of the gross produce which would, if the land were 
rented, be taken by the landlord ; and in these Provinces it is 
therefore practically the equivalent of the actual or hypothetical 
rental. In Madras and I>ower Burma, on the other hand, 
where Government deals as a rule direct with the cultivator, 
the net produce is the difference between the assumed value of 
the gross produce and a very liberal estimate of the cost in- 
curred in raising and disposing of the crop (see p. 2 1 9). Speaking 
generally, therefore, the ‘net assets ’ represent a higher share of 
the produce in Burma and Madras, where no middleman inter- 
venes between the peasant proprietor and the Government, 
than they do in Northern India. In the two former Provinces 
they are the cultivating ‘ assets,’ in the latter the proprietary 
‘assets®.’ But the principle throughout is that the revenue 
should be based on facts or calculations representing not the 
gross but the net production of the land to the payer, and it is 
in the correct a.scertainment of this net production that the 
crucial feature of the assessment from a statistical point of view 
consists. It has been tliought advisable therefore to record 
briefly the standard methods of procedure adopted in tlic larger 
Provinces for the ascertainment of the net incomings on which 
the assessment is imposed. 

* The expression ‘ net produce ' is that ordinarily employed in ryotwari, 
and ‘net assets’ in zamTndiiri, Frounces. 

’ Technically speaking there arc three main bases on which the land can 
be assessed: namely, the selling v.alue,thc renting value, and the v.'iluc of the 
net produce. The first is believed to be the system generally followed in 
America, the second in England, and the third on the Continent of Europe. 

Although the second and third systems arc thus technically distinct, it is 
convenient in dealing with Indian arrangements to look on them ns varia- 
tions of the same principle, especially as the two must in practice be to 
some extent combined whenever the rent is taken in grain. 
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value of the result is worked out by applying certain accepted 
average prices. The figure thus arrived at represents the value 
of the gross out-turn. From this (or from the produce before 
valuation) are deducted the items, such as fodder crops, pay- 
ments to village menials, &c., which are in practice deducted 
before division of the grain-heap ; to the remainder is applied 
a percentage representing the average rate of grain rent re- 
corded, and the result is (subject to certain minor tests) accepted 
as the value of the net ‘assets.’ 

In Madras the process is up to a certain point similar to that Madras, 
employed in the Punjab, though ditfering in details. The soils 
are carefully classified and grouped, and for each of the classes 
and sub-classes a ' grain value ’ is adopted, which represents the 
normal gross produce per acre of the chief food-grains. The 
gross produce is then converted into money by the application 
of a commutation rate, representing something less than the 
average prices of the preceding bventy years. From this sum 
a deduction of 10 to 27 per cent is made for merchants’ profits 
and distance from markets, and another deduction of from 
6 ^ to 25 per cent, to allow for vicissitudes of seasons and 
unprofitable patches of soil. From the amount as thus reduced 
is subtracted the estimated cost of cultivation as fixed for each 
class of soil : that is to say, the cost of cattle, implements, and 
seed, the wages of labour, and the cost of transplanting and 
manure; and the balance after subtracting these is taken 
(subject to further reductions made for relative inferiority by 
grading villages and irrigation sources) as the net produce on 
which the assessment is to be based. 

In Lower Purina the system followed is similar to, but Lower 
simpler than, that of Madras. Homogeneous tracts arc framed, 
soils are classified, out-turns arc arrived at, and local harvest 
prices are applied to the result, so as to evolve the value of the 
gross produce per acre on each class of soil. From this is 
deducted the average cost of cultivation, including hire of 
cattle, cost of seed, depreciation of implements and farming 
stock, and the hire of such labour as is employed to supplement 
that of the cultivator and his family. 

It will be seen from these brief abstracts that the calculation Thcrcsult.< 
of the net ‘assets’ or net produce is (as land valuations always on'y.^P- 
must be) based to a certain degree on hypotheses. The 
uncertainty is reduced to a minimum in the United Provinces, 
where the recorded cash rental is largely followed ; but where 
there are only rents in kind, the calculation involves certain 
assumptions regarding the out-tum and the value of the produce 
which must always be subject to error, and in Provinces like 
Madras and Lower Burma, w’here the rents are loo few to be 
employed as standards, another source of possible error is 
introduced in the shape of the deduction for costs of cultivation. 
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were based upon them, land had little or no value in the 
market, sales and mortgages were exceedingly rare, and the 
intermediaries of various kinds, and even the actual cultivators, 
very often abandoned their rights in the soil rather than accept 
responsibility for the payment of the revenue. In 1793 the 
previous practice in Bengal was declared by the Government 
to have been that ‘ after deducting the expenses of collection, 
ten-elevenths were usually considered as the riglit of the public 
and the remainder the share of the landholder,’ and it was 
ostensibly on this basis that the permanent assessment of 
Bengal was made in the same year. 

In Bengal, where the assessment itself has remained un- 
changed, its relation to the rental has now fallen, owing to the 
rise of prices and the development of the country, from over 90 
per cent, to something less than 25 per cent. In the other 
Provinces where the assessment is subject to periodical revision, 
it has been the policy of the Government to reduce gradually 
the proportion borne by the assessment to the net ‘ assets,’ and 
this is nowhere better exemplified than in the Province of Agra, 
where the standards of assessment at various periods during 
the last century have been : — 


In 1S12 
rS2j 
1S32 
1849 

18.55 


. 90 per cent, of the net ‘ assets.’ 

• So » », ») 

• *• >» » 

• ,, „ ,, 

• fiO It ft li 


In 1885 a further reduction was made by an alteration in the 
definition of the ‘ net assets ’ : these had previously been held 
to represent the average annual ‘ assets ’ which the proprietors 
were likely to obtain during the coming term of settlement, but 
since 1885 they have been restricted to the actual ‘ assets ’ at the 
time of settlement. And the effect of recent rent legislation is 
to cause a still further reduction, for by obstructing enhance- 
ments it preserves in the hands of the tenants a part of the 
increased income which would othenWse become assessable to 
Government revenue. Another notable example of the gradual 
reduction of the proportion claimed by Government is furnished 
by the case of Orissa. There the standard was in 1822 declared 
to be 83*3 per cent, of the ‘assets’: in 1833 it was lowered to 
70-75 per cent. : in 1840 to 65 per cent., with a permissive 
reduction to 60 per cent. : while at the resettlement lately 
concluded it has been brought down to 54 per cent. 

Economists must recognize that whatever arithmetical 

standards may be adopted for guidance in such matters, it ^ttliepre- 

• ’ sent nay. 
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revenue-pa)'er represents a rigid adherence to a standard share 
of the net produce calculated on purely statistical data. It is 
unusual to apply, as they stand, the rates obtained by the 
statistical calculation of the net * assets.’ The continuity of the 
assessment, for instance, has to some extent to be maintained 
by a comparison with the existing revenue. The selling value 
of land, though it is not accepted in India, as in some other 
countries, as the basis of the land tax, is recognized as a useful 
supplementary test. In Provinces w'here rents are not sufficiently 
common to be themselves accepted as the net ‘assets,’ the 
existing rentals are often used for comparison with the calcu- 
lated ‘assets.’ Other practical considerations are also brought 
under review, such as the size of the holdings, the general 
condition of the people, the increase or decrease of population, 
the ease or difficulty with which the past revenue has been 
collected, and so forth. On these and similar considerations 
a set of rates, separate from and generally lower than those 
deducible from the net ‘ assets ’ data, is prescribed for applicition 
to the various soils and circles under assessment. 

In Provinces like Lower Burma, where the soils are fairly 
uniform and the assessment is practically fluctuating, these 
rates are then applied as they stand: but in the zamindari 
Provinces of Northern India there are further safeguards in 
their application. The rates are sanctioned for a tract or group 
of estates so as to give a certain revenue for that tract or group j 
and the assessing officer, in distributing the sum over the estates, 
is at liberty within certain limits to exceed or go below the 
figure which each estate would pay according to the strict rates. 
The process of determining the assessment is in fact, as 
Thomason described it, ‘not one of arithmetical calculation 
but of judgement and sound discretion.’ When it comes to the 
distribution of the revenue over the holdings within the village 
or estate, the individual landholders are further protected from 
a mere doctrinaire application of rates by the fact that the 
internal distribution of the assessment is as a rule left by the 
Government to the landholders to carry out by private arrange- 
ment*. In one way or another therefore considerable play 

' To avoid misapprdicnsion it mny be well to note that tlic revenue is 
not in any Province of India assessed by apportionment ns it is in France ; 
tliat is to say, it is nowhcie the enstom to iix in .a lump sum the revenue of 
the Province and to distribute it periodically over the Ilistricls and villages 
in accordfincc witli the local valuations. The fact that the settlements are 
for long terms and tliat the assessments in Northern India arc fust deter- 
mined in the lump for groups of estates and nrc bu1)scqnciitly distributed 
over the estates and holdings gives the assessments, nt least in tlic ramlndiiri 
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involve in some individual cases a considerable increase in the enhance- 
Government demand and a corresponding sudden decrease in 
the share of the revenue-payer. The hardship thus occasioned 
has been usually recognized, and arrangements have in most 
Provinces been made to mitigate it, either by limiting the 
degree of enhancement or by making the enhancements pro- 
gressive over a series of j’ears, or by both means. The present 
condition of the question is described as follows in a recent 
state paper published by the Government of India*: — 

‘The mitigation of a large enhancement by spreading its 
imposition over a term of years has been a recognized feature 
in the settlement procedure of Upper India for a long time 
past, but has not till recently been brought systematically into 
practice. In 1895 the Government of India, with the concur- 
rence of the Secretary of State, drew general attention to the 
advisability of making larger use of progressive enhancements. 

In the North-Western Provinces very complete effect has 
already been given to this principle. Similar rules have 
recently been used in the resettlement of the Sconi District in 
the Central Provinces, and the expediency will now be con- 
sidered of prescribing it for general guidance in those Provinces. 

The rules on this subject contained in the Bengal Settlement 
Code are of particular application to ryots and tenure-holders ; 
but they admit the use of progressive assessments in the Ori.ssa 
settlements, though they lay down no definite scheme of pro- 
gression, and, as a matter of fact, progressive assessments were 
most liberally granted in those settlements at a loss to the 
state of nearly 8 lakhs of rupees. In the Punjab, the use of 
progressive assessments has been discouraged on the ground 
that, though an appropriate means of easing an enhancement 
to a large landholder, they arc not suitable to the circumstances 
of the petty proprietors who hold a ver)' large proportion of the 
land in that Province. Large increases in the demand have 
been commonly avoided by under-assessment. But it seems 
open to question whether an expedient which has proved 
serviceable in other parts of India might not be usefully 
adopted in the Punjab, and the point will be considered, 
though the effect of progressive assessments in this Province 
would be to raise, not to lower, the Government revenue. 
Turning notv to ryotwari settlements, a rule of the Madras 
Settlement Code limits to 25 per cent, the enhancement which 
may be imposed at once, the balance being imposed by annual 
instalments, each not exceeding 1 2|- per cent, on the original 
assessment. This gives a ryot six years in which to accom- 
modate himself to the doubling of his assessment. In the 
Bombay Presidency also the levy of substantial enhancements 

* Rcsoktion of llic Govemor-Gcnerftl-in-Conncil, No. i, dated Jan. 16, 
jgo2, paragraph 34. 
vox.. IV. 
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Central Provinces, irrigation works not constructed by Govern- 
ment are freed for the term of settlement next followrig their 
construction, the average period of exemption being forty-five 
years in the former and thirty years in the latter Provinces 

There remains a further form of deduction from the land (3) pc- 
revenue receipts which, unlike the two above described, is by'ijay of 
peculiarly oriental in its origin : namely, that due to the practice assignment 
of assigning or .alienating to individuals the right of Government revenue, 
to collect its demand from the land or of permitting individuals 
to hold their land wholly or p!irtially free of revenue. As each 
Province was taken over from the preceding native rulers an 
. immense number of such grants were found in existence, and 
an immense amount of time was spent in the early days of 
British rule in determining to what extent and on what terms 
such grants should be continued. New grants of this chiiracter 
are still sometimes made ; but the majority of those now in 
existence are an inheritance from native rule. The grants owe 
their existence to many causes, but they mostly have their 
origin in service of some kind done to Government or the com- 
munity j and although the service is often of an intangible 
nature or has now become ancient history, the maintenance of 
these grants is recognized as a fair charge on the state. 

There are per contra certain additions to the land revenue Additions 
demand, known comprehensively as ‘ cesses,’ which, though 
not classed as land revenue, are, like the centimes adtiiiionnels cesses! 
in France, usually treated of .along with it. These cesses are 
of two main classes: namely, (i) the local rates which are levied 
for certain local objects, such as roads, schools, dispensaries, 
and the like, which fall within the purview of the local boards ; 
and (2) the sums payable for the remuneration of villtige officers, 
such as the headman, the accountant, and tlie watchm.an. 

The local rates in the zamindari Provinces arc assessed on the 
rental, and the rale in force in Bengal is 6 J per cent., in the 
Punjab s>2 per cent., and in the Province of Agra 6 per cent. ; 
l)ut in the last-named area two-fifths of the proceeds are devoted 
to the maintenance of a village w’atch whicli is usually provided 
for by a separate contribution. In the ryolw.ari Provinces the 
cess is taken on the revenue ; and the rate in Lower Burma is 
10 per cent., in Assam 8.3 per cent., .and in Madras and 
Bombay 6J- per cent. 

The village officers were under native rule usually remuner- 
.ated by gi-ants of land, by payments from the grain-heap at 

* Kesolulion of the Govcmor-Gencral-in-Coimcil, No. i, dated J.-in. 16, 

190J, pamgraph so. 
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mostly with revenue-farmers, for a period of five years. A good 
deal of discussion followed as to the sufficiency of the available 
information for a long-term settlement and other points ; but 
ultimately in 1786 the Court of Directors prescribed the com- 
mencement of a. ten-year assessment, and ordered that on its 
completion another report should be made which would 
enable them to decide as to the necessity or otherwise of any 
further changes. 

The decennial settlement was accordingly commenced, and, 
under Lord Cornwallis’s orders, it was announced that the 
assessment then demanded would be fixed in perpetuity if the 
Court of Directors agreed. The Direetors, after careful con- 
sideration, concluded that there was not much hope of im- 
proving the information on which the settlement was based and 
that the evils of the preivious system could only be avoided by 
a permanent arrangement. They hoped also that, by making 
the revenue demand permanent, they would induce the land- 
lords to make improvements and in many indirect ways benefit 
the country. Accordingly the assessment was in 1793 declared 
to be perpetual, and the settlement then made, with some 
subsequent additions, constitutes what is known as the Per- 
manent Settlement of Bengal. In 1795 the permanent system 
was extended to the Benares districts (now in the United 
Provinces), and in 1802 to certain portions of the Madras 
Presidency. Under these arrangements about five-sixths of the 
present Province of Bengal, one-eighth of Assam, one-tenth of 
the United Provinces, and a quarter of Madras, representing in 
all about one-fifth of the area of British India, are permanently 
settled. The land revenue throughout this area has now, like 
the English land tax, none of the characteristics of taxation, and 
may be said to be at the present day nothing more than a rent- 
charge, the burden of which has long ago been discounted by 
the reduced selling price of the land which it affects. 

When the greater part of the Province of Agra came under Tempo- 
British rule in 1803, it was at first proposed that, after two or ”‘*7 settle* 
three experimental settlements for short terms, the permanent 
assessment should be extended to this Province also j but the 
proposal was ultimately negatived. Thenceforth the system 
adopted in the older Provinces was to continue the existing 
settlements for short terms, or without specification of term, 
until' a long-term settlement could be introduced; while in 
newly annexed Provinces the short-term settlements necessary 
in' the days immediately following annexation were as soon as 
possible succeeded by settlements for long periods. It is now 
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M. V. Dadhe 

Belganm Cen- 
tral Prison, 

>30 

On deputation to 

Yeravda Central Prison. 
(OSg. in Group I). 

S. D, Joshi 


120 

On deputation to Bel- 
gaum District Prison. 
(Otfg, in Group I). 

Fisean^ 




Yacant 

[ 



Vacant 





S, K. Bedelcar 


Temporary Posts (i) Rs. 100—5—170—5—300. 

lOffg. 


Visapur Temp, 
Prison. 


100 

(tKMP in. 3o| 
jt. A. SO 
[CL. A. 3-13 
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The assessments of India are thus divided into two main Permanent 
classes according to the period for which they run : namely, 
permanent and temporary. Of .the total land revenue of India raiy^ seiile- 
in 1 900-1 about 16 per cent, belongs to the former and 84 
per cent to the latter category. The respective merits of the two 
systems have been a good deal discussed; and suggestions, 
chiefly of an inesponsible character, have from time to time 
been put forward for altering the status guo, either by abrogating 
the permanent settlement in the tracts where it is in force, or 
by extending it to tracts where it has not hitherto been adopted. 

On the one hand, it is contended that the Government has lost 
and is losing an enormous revenue owing to the permanent 
settlement ; that if a temporary settlement were substituted for 
it, the Government would now be entitled to a revenue of at 
least 9 crores of rupees per annum from the permanently 
settled tracts, or double the existing demand ; that tlie indirect 
benefits claimed for the permanent assessment far from com- 
pensate for this direct and material loss; that the relative 
incidence of the revenue, even if approximately fair in 1793, 
has become grossly unequal in the course of the last hundred 
years ; that the rest of India' has to be taxed more heavily in 
order that Bengali landlords may continue to enjoy a purely 
unearned increment ; that if India had been under representa- 
tive government, the permanent settlement would long ago have 
been abolished ; and that the state is justified in rescinding on 
behalf of the general taxpayer an obligation which has proved 
to be contrary to the public weal. On the other side, it is 
urged that if a permanent settlement were extended to the 
temporarily settled tracts, the expense and harassment of the 
present assessment operations would be avoided; that there 
would be no temptation to abandon cultivation on the approach 
of a revision of settlement in order to reduce the ostensible 
‘ assets ’ ; that the accumulation and investment of capital would 
be directly encouraged ; that tlie people would lead a fuller and 
more contented life ; and that the indirect benefit thus accruing 
in the future would more than compensate for the immediate 
loss of revenue. 

It is not now usual to consider either of these suggestions as Proposals 
TOthin the bounds of practical politics, but the latter suggestion, . 

namely, the extension of the permanent system to temporarily system of 
settled areas, was under serious discussion as lately as in tempo- 
1861-83. The general principle that a permanent settlement 
was advisable throughout India was indeed accepted by the 
Secretary of State, Sir Charles Wood, in 1862, and orders 
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Prison 

Pay and 

and Station. 

Allowances. 


DHARWAR BORSTAL SCHOOL. 
GOVERNOR. 


Rs. 450—30—660. (i) 


Remarks. 


Vacant 

Governor 

Rs. 

B. D. Sawarkar, B.A., M.Ed. 


Sio 

(Leeds.) 


C.L.A. 8g 


Oflfr. Governor. 


NON-RESIDENT MEDICAL OFFICER. (1) 


1 

i 

1 1 


Capt* S. M. Davej M.B.B.S4J 
B. Hy. (Bom.). 

I 

Non-Resid en t 
Medical Offi- 
cer. 

spt.p. 33-5 

1 



DEPUTY GOVERNOR. 


Rs. 350— 5—300— E. B.— 10— 350. (1) 

I 





j Rs. 


B. D. Sawarkar, 

M.Ed. (Leeds). 

B.A., 

Deputy Gover-^ 
nor« ' 

Offs P.5 ID 

C.L.A. 89 

Offg. as Governor, B. S., 
Dhanvar. 

V. K. Sahana 

... 

Do. 

'*3 

T.I.P. 2 o 

OfFg. in Grade II. 


Committee ok Management of Government (Male and Female) 
Workhouses in Bombay. 


The Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay ... , 

The Presidency Magistrates, Bombay ., 

The Municipal Commissioner, Bombay 

The Dy. Commissioner of Police, Crime Branch, Bombay 

W. H. Carter !! 

The Presidrmgr Magistrate and Registrar of the Presidency 
Magistrates' Courts, Bombay 


) 


Presidenf, 


■Members. 


Secretary, 
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harassing investigations hitherto entailed by a revision oi; 
assessment. 'In most parts of India it was formerly the custom 
at each revision of assessment to prepare a fresh survey of the 
land, a fresh classification of the soils, and in some Provinces 
a fresh record of the rights of the landholders j the old 
measurements, classifications, and records of thirty or twenty 
years before being set aside as inaccurate or obsolete. As the 
surveys have improved in quality, however, it has been found 
possible to do away to a large extent with the practice of com- 
plete revision. In Bombay a classification of soil made for the 
second time, or once approved as final, is by law accepted as 
incapable of revision. In Madras, although no pledge has 
been given against future revisions of classification, the principle 
has been accepted that the existing classification, if found to be 
in the main equitable, shall not, on resettlement, be disturbed. 

So too in Northern India the great improvements effected in 
the land records during the last twenty years have enabled the 
Government to arrange that, when a map and record have 
once been accepted as sufficiently accurate, they shall be kept 
up to date and thus be at once available for use at a new 
assessment. By these means, and by the simplification of the 
methods of assessment, the period spent over the settlement of 
a District, which in Northern India used to be six or eight years, 
has now been reduced to an average of about four years, or 
even less, and is being still further reduced as the new arrange- 
ments come gradually into force 

■ Minds accustomed only to European systems are apt to start Ch.iracter- 

with a prejudice against a form of revenue which may absorb 
, , , , . . . . Indian 

half the rent, and to advocate its immediate conversion into lan,] 

taxation of the standard type, A reference, however, to the revenue, 
chapter on Indian rents in this Gazetteer® will show that histori- 
cally the existence of the land revenue is anterior, and not 
subsequent, to that of private rents; that it finds its origin and 

‘ The District is a fair unit to consider in this connexion, as tlie opera- 
tions may usually be said to commence and close in the v.arions parts of 
a District at the same time, and the interval between the commencing and 
closing represents ronghly the period during which each landholder in the 
District is liable to periodical visitation and annoyance. The landholder 
is not affected by settlements proceeding in other Districts; and when it is 
said that the Madras survey, for instance, occupied from 1855 to 1896, 
this relates'to the survey of many Districts and does not in the least imply 
that each landholder was subject to survey operations for forty years. (Even 
the total length of time taken to survey the Madras Presidency compares 
not unfavourably with that taken ever the French Cadastral Survey, which 
lasted from 1807 to 1850.) ’ Vol. Ill, chap. ix. 
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BeJeatins Oettlral Pristn, ' 


The President, Belgaum Municipal 
Borough, 

Mr. N. 1. Cbim,ide, M.A., LL.B. 

The President, Anjuman-c-Islam. 

R,B. V. A. Desai, B.A. 

Mr. R< R. Kini. 

Mrs. BanubniAiio. 

Mr. R. A. Kuikarni, .M.L A. 

Mr. S. B. Kutre, M.L.A. 

Yhana District Prison, 

Mr. P. M. Paranjpe, M.L. A. Mrs. Y.Tshod.ii»ai Kotsval, 

Mr. V. V. Dandekar, M.L.A. Miss Jayanti Ghotalal Shroff, B.A. 

Mr. Abdul Razak Mohatned A rim Dr. D. J. Galvankar. 

Kusvari, M.L.A. Mr. Sk.-imrao Rnmcli.'indra Patil. 

. Mr. C. T. Ranadivc. 


Mrs. ShanUtbai Nargunditar. 
Mrs. Karodi. 

Mr. A. A. Gheets'nlc, M.LA. 

Mr. P. C. Jakati, M.L.A. 

Mother Victoria Soares. 

Mrs. Sitab.ai R, Shiircshwarkar, 
Mr. P. R. Chikodi. 

Mr. N. B. Dajvai, M.L. A. 


Dhuiia District Prison, 


R.B. M, A. Kharkar, B.A., LL.B., Govt, Mr. J. G. Natwadkar, M.L. A. 

Pleader. R.S. B. R. Ransing. 

Mr. S. T. More, Bar-at-Lasr. Mr. M. G. Bhonsic, M.LC. 

Mrs. Saraswatibai Kotwal. Mr. N. A. Patil, M.L.A. 

Mrs. Sushilabai Ranade. 


Bijopur District Prison, 


Mr. Nanasaheb Pandurangrao Desai, 
M.A., LL.B. 

Mr. A, J. Bangi, B.A. 

Rao Bahadur S. V. Sarnalk. 

Mrs. Indumatibai Joshi. 

Mrs. Ktisbnabai Limaye. 


Sardar Diivan Bahadur, S, J. Dcslimukh. 
K.B. I. M. Bedrekar. 

MrsI Radhabai Krishnamo Koundinya. 
Mr. C. J. Ambli, M.L.A, 

Mr. M. H. Shah, M.LA. 

Mr. H. 1. HatUvraic, M.LA, 


. Tisapur Temporary Prison. 

Mr. S. M. Ismail, B.A. Mr. K. R. Garud, M.LA. 

Mr. Shripatrao Panvatrao Patil. _ Mr. P. K. Bhapkar, M.LA, 

Mr. Sayed Mahomed Ismail Haji 
Ihrahim, M.LA. , 


Belgaum fort Temporary Prison. 

The President, Belgaum Municipal Mr. R. R. Kini. 

Borough. Dr. V. A. Kittur. 

Mr. D, V. Belvi, M.LC. R.B. V. A. Desai. 

Mr. B. H, Varale, M.L.A. Mr. A. A. Ghecirale, M.LA. 

The President, Anjuman Islam. Mi. P. C. Jakati. 

Mr. N. I. Chimade. 

Dharaar Temporary Prison. 

R.B. B. S. Sawkar, RA., LL.B. Mr. V. C. Giriyappanavar, BA., LL.B. 

Mr. N. K. Manoii, B.A., LLB. Mr. Fiamroza IChuisetji. 


Dharaar Borstal School. 

Rer. A. L. Bradbury. ■ R,B. B. S. SawkarJJ.A., LLB. 

K.S. M. M. Karaka. Mr. S. R. Sashital. 


Ahmeetahail Sub-fail, 

Khan Bahadur Sit M. 1. Kadri, Kt.,O.B.E. Sheth Sakerlal Balabhai, M.L.A. 

RS. Ghanshyamlal R. Munshi. Mr. Chinubhai Lallubhai Mehta, M.L.C. 

Sir Chinubhai Madhavlal, Bart, M.LA. 


Altmedtiagar Si$b-fail, 

Dorab Bduiji Nagaftrala, Rao Bahadur N. E. Naivale^ B.A., LL.B, 
Khan Saheb M . M. Patel, M.LA. 


Pr. M. J, Roham, M.L.A. 


Mr. P. K. Bhapkar, M.A., LL.B., M.LA. 
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serious undertaking, was -entrusted to the highest class of revenue 
ofScials, and was looked upon as the central function of Govern- “ 
ment. To this day it is usual throughout the greater part of 
India to speak of the officer who represents the civil administra- 
tion of each District, not as the Magistrate, or the Prefect, or 
the Administrator, but as the ‘ Collector ’ : and the officers in 
magisterial charge of the subdivisions of a District are similarly 
knovn in most parts of India by native titles which indicate 
their connexion with the recovery of revenue. So too the 
minor administrative divisions of the country have for the most 
part been determined from the fiscal point of view, and the 
chief representatives of the several villages or groups of villages 
for purposes of police and general administration are in a large 
part of India the headmen whose primarj' duty is the collection 
of the revenue from the individual villagers. These facts may 
ser\’e to explain how it is that the business of collecting the 
land revenue, though far less serious than it used to be, still 
occupies a much larger place in Indian administration than is 
usually allotted to .similar duties in Europe. 

Owing partly to the general lack of capital among the Instal- 
agricultural population, the land revenue is seldom recovered 
by a single annual payment. The usual custom is for a portion 
to be paid after each harvest, the dates and amounts being 
fixed to meet the local circumstances of each tract. The dates 
are usually fixed so that each revenue-payer should have time 
to realize his produce or his rent before he is called upon to 
pay the revenue, and yet should be required to pay the revenue 
as soon as possible after the rent or produce has been realized. 

For the recovery of sums not paid by due date the Govern- rower of 
ment has extensive powers confened by law. In the disturbed *^®c°Teiy. 
period of native rule preceding British occupation the collection 
of the land revenue was sometimes a hazardous business, large 
bodies of troops being not infrequently employed and villages 
in some cases having to be coerced by the aid of artillery. In 
the early da3rs of British occupation, while the people were still 
turbulent and the assessments severe and uneven, the most 
stringent measures were frequently adopted, and processes 
such as the sale of a defaulting estate or holding to an outsider 
were employed with a frequency which would not now be 
tolerated and which furnished at the time a grave cause of 
discontent among the people. At the present day, although 
the collection of revenue has for the most part been reduced 
to a matter of routine, the Government has very properly, in 
view of the importance of the demand and the vast number of 
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PART XI. 

POLlCli DEPARTMENT. 

Gkadatiom List of Police Officers. 

Notb. — ( 1) • After the nnme.'i of the odlrers indiotca that they Invc brcn otr.irdctl 
King’! Police Mtilnl. 

(s) After the mine* of tho oflicers indicates that they have hren ar arded 
King's Police Med.il and tHoharo 

(3) t After the name*, of the oHicera indicate that they haa-e he'n a«.arJed 
Indian Police Medal. 

pi: Q 

I 3 r o ^ I 

Name, Station, ' 4 “||| alloSa.' 

i 

I q-B-O. , 


INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF POLICE, PROVINCE OK BOMIIAY. 
Ra. a.soo— 1 35—3,000 +o.s.r. ;fi3-t5-8. 


India on A. P. 
for 8 months 
w. r. f. Sth 
luly 1940 fol- 
lowed liy L. on 
IL A. P. for 15 
months and so 
(I.ay^ preparatory 
to retirement. 


INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF POLICE, PROVINCE OF SIND. 

Ra. 1,950— So— 8,150 + set I’. Rs. 3oo-)-o.s.F. ;fi 3 ' 6 - 8 . 

* /?«)•, Karachi d Dec 15 s,iootOn Ir.avc ex 

O.B.Em K.M, & Sin. (Sind). spl p aoo 1 India on A. P. 

P*'®')' oar/t3.().8| for 7 months 

COMP A. 150 and twentv-six 
I days v.‘. c. f. 1st 
I .May 1947 fol- 
! lowed by leave 
I on H. A. P. for l 
• I ye.ar S months 

[ and 4 il lys 
I preparatory to 

ffyde. Karachi 26 Aug 23 Offg.P. ' OE/""lns%ctor 
hi s'\+» ^ (Smd). j I ,p5o' GenemI of 

s p 200 Police, 
ospf 13-0-8 

; COMP A 150' 

' Vla ti3| 





Ra. 

Fft^rrick Willlan 

O'Goman, C.I.E., 0 . 13 .E., 
K. (tiA).*** 


2 July t 3 

9 ,C 35 

ospjft3.6.8 

Hugh BeresFotd Kidd,' 
C.I.E. M, (P.i G. Sin. & 
IC (11.S.). 

Poona ... 

20 Nov 14 

Offg. p. 
ospAlS^Wij 
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has been made of late years. It has already been noticed that 
in the greater part of India the assessment is a fixed cash 
demand, representing the revenue fairly payable on an average 
of a series of seasons. When the fixed assessments were first 
introduced, the memory in most Provinces of the evils con- 
nected with the variable assessments of native rule was still 
strong, and for many years the fixity of the demand introduced 
by the British was looked on as an axiom of revenue adminis- 
tration wth which it was unwise to interfere. There lay at the 
root of the system the idea that the landholder in good seasons 
lays by enough to meet his revenue in bad seasons, and within, 
certain limits this supposition was reasonable. Experience, 
however, gradually showed that among the smaller landholders 
and in tracts subject to great vicissitudes of season this was 
seldom the case, and that even in the richer tracts the hypo- 
thesis broke dotra under the stress of a serious scarcity. In 
areas, therefore, which are under a fixed assessment, it has been 
customary of late years in most Provinces to grant with greater 
freedom, as necessity arises, a postponement of the whole or 
part of the demand on a harvest, and even, in cases where 
ultimate recovery would entail real hardship, to allow an 
absolute remission of the demand. The detailed arrangements 
under which suspension or remission of land revenue is granted 
differ considerably in the different Provinces ’ ; but the general 
aim in all parts of India is the same, and the practice of modi- 
fying the fixed collections by reasonable suspensions and 
remissions is now recognized in most Provinces. A notable 
example of this tendency was exhibited during the recent 
famine. In the years 1899-1 goo and 1900-1 the collection 
of Rs. 2,06,37,000 of revenue was suspended in the Districts 
affected by famine, and at the conclusion of the famine in 1902 
no less than Rs. 1,98,23,000 was entirely remitted. 

The available figures for the land revenue returns of the The land 
Mughal empire are incomplete and not altogether trustworthy, revenues 
but from the latest investigations of historical students the Mnghals. 
following appears to be the best approximation we can make to 
the income from this source of revenue at various periods® — 

‘ In Madras, where it is the custom to assess fields capable of irrigation 
at high rates, the annual granting of remissions for failure or c.xcess of 
water is part of the ordinary revenue routine. 

’ See especially Thomas’s Rtvtmie Resonrtes oj the Moghal Empire 
(1871), Hunter’s Indian Empire, sid edition, pp. 352-7, and Jadiinath 
Sirkar’s India' of Anrangsib (Calcutta. 1901). 
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DEPUTY INSPECTORS-OENERAl. (3). 

Nrw S cam — 1 , 950 — 50 — 9 , 150 + 0 .* 

Norn,— (I) * After till- mrv 1 of the ofiV.r- iti’.icsle-, tii'*t tliry liue li'-en ,v.itjrl 

Pulit’C 

(9) *•* After ll'c mmi.' of ll.e offirei*. imlie.-itcs tliitl tV)' Iiiii* b'^a .nvifM 

Kind’s Pol.e,* Med il .and too lnr«. 

(3) I After tbs n, line 1 of ttie offictrt Inrtieitf lint tfi'-y Invr i>''’a aw.rri’.cd 
Ind'nii Police Mnl.al. 


Nome. 




I 


St.'ition. 


P.iyand 

P S ! 


V V 


C 1 







1 

\u 

f 


Hiiph nrrr-.foid ffidd,* 
C.IE., M. fP.) G., Sin 
& K. (H.t.). 


:o Not 1.) 

Offg.P. 

9,501 

02,-:. 1. n, 1*,, 
B. P,, Poona. 

Cwfe JVri Sllverlifrt't 
I’arrant, M.C, M. U Sin- 
(M.S.).* 

' 


:S Dfc 19 

Ofig. P. 
2,000 

osr ;tt3<rf>. 

•M.A. 22.1 

1„ A. P. evlnili.i 
for 4 ir onthi 
.md 90 d 9)9 
followed by leave 
on if. A. P. for 
I month nrd \ 
day \v. e. f. 
5th December 
iplO (extended 
by Icai e on 
11 , A. P. for t 
yc.ir and 10 
rronths prepv 
ratoiy to relitt- 
mentj. 

ilaunre Priitff Ai- 

Bcwhnrdicrf, M. (n s.).* 


22 Mar 20 

P.iy 9.000 
Oil 

c.t.A. 923 

Confirmed w. c. 

f- 5 lh July iP-l®’ 

On key icate ex- 
India for C 
months e. f. 

2Sth bf .1 r c h 

I 9 d 7 - 

Robert Cruden Rodnr, 
M.C,. D.C.M., G. 5 : M. 

Ahmed- 

nbad. 


Offg. P.ty 
, ‘>952 

OSP 413-66 
C.l .A. 263 

OfTg. Dy. Inspr. 
Gent, of Poiice, 
Northern Range. 

Paul Dureman Wilkins 
O.B.E., M.C,, D.F.C. 
G. & M. (ii.s,)’ 

Bcisaum 

11 Nov s; 

Offg. P.iy 
1,950 
osr^i3-6-S 
ai-A. 96 j 

D y- 1 . G> of Policci 
S. R. Bel^faum. 

NaT.->y,inrao Marutio-ic 

Kamle, M.B.E,, B.A. 
].P. G. 

Poona ... 

iSAug 9 ; 

Ofko. i>. 

1,950 
C.I..A. 2G3 

Offg. Dy. r. G. P., 
C. 1. D. 
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The development of the land revenue of British India since Develop- 
the Mutiny is shown by the following figures : — 

1S56-7. 1870-1. i88d-i. l8nn-I. lnnn_i rule. 

Land revenne receipts | 


in lakhs of rupees . 1 


tT,3o 


1870-1. 1880-1. 

19,96 . 21,91 


i8go-i. 

24.05 


igoo-i. 

26,25 


The only ten-itorial expansion of fiscal importance during these 
years was that represented by the annexation of Upper Burma 
in 1886 ; and the increase is mainly due to extension of cultiva- 
tion and rise of prices, for, as the foregoing pages have shown, 
the Government share of the net produce is a diminishing 
rather than an increasing factor. 

The general incidence of the land revenue demand for the Incidmcc 
year 1 900-1 in the several Provinces is shown in the following 

table land 

- revenue. 


Frurince. 

Land revenue 
assessed per 
head of 
pQpnIation. 

Inci Icncc per acre of rei eiiiie 
in fully assessed area ‘. 

«• 

For total 
arr.i. 

For cu!tivated 
aiea. 

Upper Burma 

Rs. a. p. 

2 8 6 

Rs. a. p. 

1 2 6 

Rs a. p 

1 J4 4 

Lower Burma , . 

2 12 0 

204 

3 3 2 

Assam .... 

1 1 3 

0 »,? 3 

126 

Bengal .... 

0811 

074 

0127 

Agi.a .... 

I 5 .■< 

I 2 1 

2 0 3 

Ondh .... 

136 

I I 8 

> 15 I 

Ajmer .... 

0 13 I 

071 

I 3 II 

Punjab .... 

i 4 6. 

089 

» I 5 

Sind .... 

2 14 2 

2 5 3 

3 8 i 

Bomb.ty .... 

104 

107 

1 9 10 

Central Province-. . 

0 12 11 

046 

0 10 I 

Berar .... 

2 9 10 

I 0 3 

I ^ II 

Madras .... 

I 9 5 

12 3 

s 4 If 

Coorg .... 

308 

1 2 11 

I 411 


* That is, after excluding: the area aliicli is held free bf icicnue or at privilecrd 
rates, under the arrangements described on p. 327 above. 


In India, as a whole, the land revenue in 1900-1 came to 
Rs. 1-3-7 per head of the population, and the incidence in the 
fully assessed lands was for the total area R. 0-12-9 per acre, 
and for the cultivated area Rs. 1-7-8 per acre. 

The above sketch is intended to present the outlines of Conclu- 
a system of taxation which, as already noted, must of necessity 

Akhart (Blochmann), i. 62. Figures are unfortunately not av.-iilable for 
a proper comparison of the cultivated area in the same Provinces nt the 
two periods under consideration, but there can be no reasonable doubt th.nt 
cultivation has increased considerably since A.n. 1594. 
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A'O ® ii 
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•§ S s 8 . 
“O a-|-s 

■S =(2 e 
o .gw e 

® S ti ts 
ii.S <V,S S, 

rta «« p< 


Pay and 
allowances. 


RemarKs, 


SUPERINTENDENTS. (42)* 


Selection Grade. (4) 


On Time Scale of Pay. (38). ■ 


Selection Grade (4). 



Rs. 


Albert William Standfield 
Barnard, M. & Sin, 

Rajkot ... 

S Oct 20 

1 ,450 
osp £30 

SPL P 250 
C.t.A. 263 

Services placed at 
the disposal of 
the Govt of 
India as Dy. 
Inspr. General of 
Police, Baroda, 
States of Wes- 
tern India and 
Gujarat Agency 
and Police Advi- 
sertotheHon’ble 
the Resident. 

yahn Cyril Wilson, M, H. 
Sin, and G. 

««• 

29 Nov 21 

Offg. 

p. 3,300 
OSP 

£ 13*^6 
A j8o 

On L. A. P. for 
2 months and 
14 days from 
4th Feb. to 17th 
Apr. 1947 fol- 
lowed by leave 
on half ave. 
pay for 2 years 

I month and 17 
days from 18th 
April 1947 to 
3rd June 1949 
preparatory to 
retiiement. 

Arthur Walter Ftyde, 
O.B.E. G. H. and M. 

(K,S.)»+ 

... 

26 Au^ 23 

... 

OSg. Inspr. Genl. 
of Police, Sind. 

Vacani 

••• 


... 



wUpr« 42 includes the appointment of Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
n India and Gujarat States Agencies which is under the Government of India. 
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Re\'enue and the Bengal Government. The poppy may be 
grown only under licence from an authorized officer of the 
department; and the cultivator, who receives advances, when 
required, to assist him in production, is bound to sell the whole 
of his out-turn at a fixed rate to the Government. He delivers 
it in the form of crude opium at local centres, whence it is 
dispatched to the head factories and there prepared for- the 
market. The rate paid to the cultivators has, with some 
fluctuations, increased steadily during the past fifty years. In 
1850-1 it was Rs. 3-10 a seer*, and from 1894-5 onwards it 
has been Rs. 6. The bulk of the opium is for export, and is 
knoAvn as ‘ Provision opium while that destined for consump- 
tion in India is called ‘ Excise opium.’ The cost of producing 
the excise opium is credited to Opium receipts at the estimated 
rate of Rs. 8 J a seer. The provision opium is packed in chests 
each containing 140 lb., and is dispatched to Calcutta, where 


it is sold by public auction. The total net cost of producing 
a chest of opium has risen from Rs. 280 in 1850-1 to Rs. 499 
in 1 902-3. The price obtained at the Calcutta sales, less the 
cost of production, is the revenue from Bengal provision opium. 

The net revenue derived from Bengal provision opium Rcvcntie 


fluctuates greatly from year to year, and has, during the past 
twenty years, exhibited a strong downward tendency. In 1 880-1 p'o" isiou 
the net receipts amounted to about 6 crores, and in 1902-3 opium. 


to only 3^ crores®. Two factors contribute to the uncertain 


character of the annual profit. In the first place, the crop is 
in a high degree sensitive to seasonal influences and the out- 
turn is therefore extremely variable, a result which tends to spe- 
culation and violent fluctuations of price. In order to minimize 
this evil a reserve stock is now maintained to meet the defi- 


ciency of bad seasons. It is estimated that the area under culti- 


vation, which the Government does not desire to be materially 
increased, produces on an average 48,000 chests. This figure 
is now taken as the sale standard, and the excess production of 
good years is added to the reserve store. The maximum 


quantity to be sold is notified each year, and is not changed 
without three months’ warning. The second disturbing cause 
is the influence, on the sale price of the Indian drug, of the 
competition of Chinese opium, which has been stimulated by 


* The opium seer is about 2 lb. 

* This tenn is derived from the circumstance that, in the early days of 
the Government monopoly, opium wos exported to China ' to make pro- 
vision for the Company’s investment.* 

’ There has sinee been some recovery, probably temporary only. 

R 2 
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seers, arid in Madras I’l seers. The drug is commonly taken 
in the form of pills ; but in some places, chiefly on social and 
ceremonial occasions, it is drunk dissolved in water. An 
infusion of poppy heads called is commonly used in parts 
of Northern India. Opium-smoking is not extensively practised 
in India proper, where it is considered a disreputable habit. 

Opium is largely used for medicinal purposes, and is a common 
household drug of the people. 

In consequence of a resolution passed in the House of Report of 
Commons, a Royal Commission was appointed in 1893 to 
inquire into the extent and effects of opium consumption in mission of 
India, and to consider whether the production and sale of the ’^ 93 - 
drug otherwise than for medicinal purposes should be prohibited. 

With regard to the export trade to China, the Commission held 
that it would be for that country to take action if it wished the 
existing treaties annulled on the ground that the import of 
opium is injurious to its population. Opium is now largely 
manufactured in China, and if the Indian supply ceased the 
deficiency would soon be filled by an increase in the home 
production. It may be added that so far from having encour- 
aged the production of opium in India, as is often alleged, 
the British authorities found it produced wherever this could 
profitably be done j and that their whole policy has been to 
restrict the production to authorized areas, while they have pro- 
cured from many Native States, and notably from Hyderabad 
and Mysore, the discontinuance of internal opium production*. 

As regards internal consumption, the Commission were of 
opinion that the evil effects ascribed to the drug have been 
much e.\aggerated. They summarized the preponderant medi- 
cal evidence in saying that ‘the temperate use of opium in 
India should be viewed in the same light as the temperate use 
of alcohol in England. Opium is harmful, harmless, or even 
beneficial, according to the measure and discretion with which 
it is used.’ They did not advise prohibition ; they recommended 
the maintenance of the Bengal monopoly system of production j 


' ‘ There is little doubt that more opium was consumed in India under 
native rule 150 years ago than now, and the stringent system of excise 
established by our Government has so greatly increased the price of the 
drug that consumption is reduced to a minimum. The danger is that tiiis 
policy may be carried too far, and that by making opium too dear and too 
difficult to obtain, we may not only encourage smuggling, but may cause 
people who have been content with the moderate and beneficial use of 
opium to have recourse to alcohol, or to cheaper or more noxious stimu- 
lants, the consumption of which no Government can prevent.’ — Sir John 
Strachey’s India, 3rd edition, p. 154. 
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to the duty on Bengal opium to cover the cost of production. 

Adding vend fees to the duty, the average taxation per seer 
in 1902-3 varied from Rs. 34-9 in Assam to Rs. 11-5 in the 
Punjab. - 

Burma has been excluded from the above account because Burma, 
the circumstances in that Province are special. The con- 
sumption of opium, which there usually takes the form of 
smoking, is not commoiJy practised by Burmans : they appear 
to be specially susceptible to injury from i^ and they view it*in 
general with disfavour. The consumption is permitted only to 
non-Burmans, and to a limited number of Burmans specially 
registered as opium consumers in Lower Burma. The regis- 
tration system was introduced in 1893, for the sake of such 
Burmans as had acquired the habit, when the general prohibi- 
tion against consumption by Burmans was extended from 
Upper Burma, where it had been enforced since the kingdom 
was annexed, to the Lower Province. Bengal opium is used 
in Lower Burma; in Upper Burma this is supplemented by 
imports from Yunnan and the Shan States, and by manufacture 
in some remote Kachin villages. The number of retail shops 
is restricted within narrow limits, and the maximum amount 
that may be sold in each shop is fixed. The duty is very high, 
and, with the addition of the vend fees, the taxation in j 900-1 
averaged Rs. 72 per seer. The high duty and stringent regu- 
lations encouraged smuggling ; and it has recently been found 
necessary to make some improvements in the registration and 
vend system, and in the preventive arrangements, in order to 
meet this evil. These arrangements reduced the vend fees, 
but the average taxation per seer in 1902-3 was still as high as 
Rs. 51. 

Salt 

All salt consumed in British India is subject to duty, the General, 
rate which prevailed throughout the greater part of the empire 
between 1888 and 1903 being Rs. 2-8 per maund of 82f lb., 
reduced in the latter year to Rs. 2, and further reduced in 1905 
to Rs. 1-8 per maund. In 1902-3 (before the reduction) the tax 
yielded a gross revenue of 9-3 and a net revenue of 8-4 crores. 
Objection has sometimes been taken to the principle of taxing 
a prime necessary of life such as salt. The existing tax is, 
however, a light substitute for the transit and internal customs 
duties which were levied on various necessaries of life, salt 
included, until the later days of the East India Company ; the 
mass of the people could not be taxed readily in any other 
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BOMBAY POLICE SERVICE. 


DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF POLICE (28).t 
Old Time Scale of Pay. 

Rs. aoo — 950 (two years for probationers), 

„ 300 (ist year for direct recruits 

after confirmation). 
n 340 — ao — ^500 Efijciency Bar. 

„ gao— 20 — 70D. 

„ ygo Selection Grade (i post). 

>. 800 „ „ (I post). 

New Time Scale of Pay in force from 6th November 1940. 

(G.R., H.D,, No. 8439/3, dated 6tb October 1942.) 

/ Grade. — S fash {at 30 per cent, of the cadre). 

Rs, 47 S— as — 600. 

// Grade.— 20 posts {at yo per cent, of the cadre), 

Rs. ago — ago — 20 — ^4go. (For direct recruits). 

,, 310 — 20— 4go. (For Deputy Superintendents of 
Police promote from the lower ranim of the 
Police.) 

II 330 (Initial pay for promoted Inspectors of Police 
according to the instructions in G.R., H.D., 
No. 8429/3, dated 6th October 1942). 

„ 200 (for direct recruits until confirmation which 
ordinarily takes two years but should not exceed 
3 years). 


Notes,— \ (i) The cadre Includes one post on account of the Deputation Reserve in 
the Western India States and Gujarath States Agencies which is 
under the Government of India, and one post on account of the 
Deputation Reserve in the Intelligence Bureau under the Govem- 
_ ment of India. , 

(a) The strength of the cadre was increased from 26 to 27 from ist April 
ig 44 i the date of the permanent conversion of one post of Inspr. of 
Police in the Fanch Mahals into that of a Dy. S. P. Increased to 
30 due to addition of 3 posts for C. I. D from ist March I 94 g. 
Redncrf to 28 in consequence of abolition of 2 Deputation Reserve 
Posts in the Agencies from 1st September 1943 and 1st April I94g. 
This number (28) was further reduced to 27 when one post of 
Dy. S. P., B. S. D., was transferred to Bombay City On the introduc- 
tion of the Greater Bombay Scheme on 1st Oct. 1943. 

(2-A) The strength was again increased to 28th from 1st March 1946 (when 
the terapy. post of Dy. S. P., Surat, was made permauent) and to 
29th from ist April 1946 (when the temp, post of Dy. Supdt. of 

I m nr- ^atara, was made permanent). 

(a-B) With ^e abolition of one of the two posts of Deputation Reserve 
for Dy. S. P., W. I. S. and G. States from 13th Oct 1946 the 
nf Dy. Supdt of Police’s Cadre is 28th from 13th 
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lay 1873-4, local manufacture had ceased and the accumulated 
stocks had become exhausted. The dampness of the climate 
and the large amount of fresh water discharged into the Bay of 
Bengal by the Ganges and the Brahmaputra tell against 
efficient salt manufacture on the Bengal coast ; but the manu- 
facture of salt was not finally abandoned in Orissa until 1898. 

Nearly half the salt imported into Bengal comes from Liverpool, 
and the rest principally from Germany, Aden, Maskat, Jedda, 

Bombay, and Madras. Since the construction of the railway 
along the east coast, Madras salt transported by land has begun 
to compete successfully with the imported commodity. Beyond 
the Indus the Kohat mines are the exclusive source of supply, 
and Kohat salt is used also in Afghanistan and by the frontier 
tribes. The cis-Indus Punjab is mainly supplied by the Salt 
Range mines, but in the south-east of the Province salt from 
the Rajputana sources is also used. In the United Provinces, 

Punjab rock-salt and Rajputana salt compete, and Baragara 
salt is also consumed, l^jputana is supplied mainly from 
local sources, but also imports Baragara salt. In Bombay, 

Barigara salt is used north of the Narbada, while Bombay sea- 
salt supplies the rest of the Presidency and the Western Madras 
Districts. The numerous east coast factories supply the rest of 
Madias. 

In 1902 nearly half of the salt produced was manufactured Monopoly 
under direct Government agencj', and the rest by licensees 
under various excise systems. The principal northern sources, 
except the Kohat mines, are worked by Government. In 
Bombay, Baragara salt is manufactured by the Government, 
and sea-salt, as a rule, by private persons. In Madras the two 
systems exist side by side, 22 out of 67 factories belonging 
to the Government. The excise system was introduced 
throughout the greater part of this Province between 1882 
and 1886, a few Government factories being maintained to 
prevent private manufacturers from combining to raise prices 7 
but since 1895 it has been found e.\pedient to revert in part to 
the Government monopoly system. In Government factories 
all over India the usual practice is to pay the workers at a 
fixed price for their produce, the amount of which is estimated 
at the time of storage. Under the excise systems there is no 
interference with manufacture and sale beyond such as is 
necessary to secure payment of the duty. In both Govern- 
ment and excise factories careful systems of guard, storage, 
weighment, and issue have been introduced and developed. 
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hedge supplemented by stone walls and ditches’. This arrange- 
ment naturally hampered trade, and resulted in an undue 
divergence of the price of salt in different parts of India. In 
1870 the Government of India acquired a lease of the Sambhar 
Lake, with a view to increase and cheapen the supply in the 
United Provinces j and in 1874 more than 760 miles of the 
eastern portion of the line were abandoned, the trade in this 
direction having concentrated itself on the railway route. The 
necessity of changing the whole system was at the same time 
indicated by Lord Northbrook, and a few years later Lord 
Lytton’s Government was able to acquire the remaining salt 
sources of Rajputana and to equalize the duties throughout the 
greater part of India. Treaties were made with the Natme 
States concerned, and in 1878 the Bengal duty was lowered to 
Rs. 2-14 a maund and the duty in Northern India to Rs. 2-8. 
At the same time the duty in Madras and Bombay was 
raised from Rs. 1-13 to Rs.‘ 2-8 a maund. The whole 
customs-line was abandoned in 1879, '’'’th the exception of 
a portion along the Indus, maintained to prevent the still 
lightly-taxed Kohat salt from being smuggled across the river. 
In March, 1882, financial conditions being prosperous, the 
general rate of duty was lowered to Rs. 2 a maund. In 1888 
financial difficulties made it necessary to re-establish the 
Rs. 2-8 rate, which was maintained up to 1903, when pros- 
perity permitted a reversion to Rs. 2, further reduced in 
1905 to Rs. 1-8. The rate on Kohat salt was raised to Rs. 2 
per Lahori maund* in 1896 ; and, efficient arrangements having 
been devised to prevent the cheaper salt from being introduced 
into cis-Indus territory, the last remnant of the old customs-line 
disappeared. Burma, where salt pays duty at R. i a maund’, 
is the only other part of India which does not now conform to 
the prevailing rate. The change carried out by Lord Lytton’s 
Government was as successful in its financial as in its adminis- 
trative aspect. .While the duty was raised for 58 million people, 
it was reduced throughout the greater part of India, to the relief 
of 1 48 millions. In the three years preceding 1877-8 the average 
annual consumption was 24<2 million maunds, and the average 

^ It must be remembered, however, that this line took the place of a 
more annoying system of innumerable customs posts scattered throughout 
the interior of the country’. 

* This corresponds to about Rs. i-io per standard maund ; and in 1903 
the duty was fixed at Rs. 1-8 per standard maund. 

’ This is the duty levied on imported salt. The local production, which 
is small and of a primitive character, has hitherto been taxed by fees on the 
vessels employed in the manufacture of the salt ; but a system of taxation 
on the annual out-turn is now being tried in some Districts. 
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the duty would fall mainly on the classes who are most affected 
already by the salt tax. The revenue under each head of excise 
has risen steadily with the increasing prosperity of the lower 
classes, and the improvement of the excise administration; Its 
progress is illustrated in the third table at the end of this 
chapter. The total net revenue from all sources increased from 
about i|- crores b 1860-1 to yf crores b 1904-5, The excise 
on opium has been described in the section of this chapter 
dealing with opium generally ; the present section is concerned 
with intoxicating liquors and hemp drugs. 

The Excise department is in most Provinces under the con- 
trol of a Commissioner who, b some cases, administers also 
other sources of revenue, such as salt. The Collector is the 
head of the excise administration in his District. In Madras 
the Collector is mainly concerned with arrangements for retail 
sale, distilleries and the preventive establishment being under 
direct departmental control. In other Provinces preventive 
arrangements are largely in the bands of the ordinary police. 

Inioxicaiiiig Liquors 

On the subject of excise before the days of British rule our Use of in- 
information is scanty. But there is enough to prove that the toxicating 
habit of drinking, and even of excessive drinking, was not un- ^indn 
known, and that the native rulers realized revenue therefrom. Muhnm- 
Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, in a paper contributed to the Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s Journal*, showed by many citations from 
Sanskrit literature, ancient and mediaeval, that spirits and other 
intoxicating drinks have been extensively used in India at all 
times and by all classes. While admitting that their use had 
been condemned by moralists and lawgivers, he proved that 
rice-spirit was sold and drunk, and used in sacrihees, b the 
earliest Vedic times ; that the leading characters of the 
Mahabharata were addicted to strong drink ; that the B.am.ayana 
frequently notices spirit-drinking with evident approbation; 
that in the time of Kalidasa drinking seems to have been 
very common not only among men, but even among women of 
high rank ; that the Puranas abound in descriptions of spirits 
and of drinking ; and that the Tantras afford indubitable proofs 
of a strong attachment on the part of a large section of the 
Hindus to over-bdulgence in spirituous drinks. There are :• 

many references to the use of spirits in Buddhist works, and it 
was stringently prohibited in the scriptures of that faith. The 
Koran, too, prohibits drinking, and the prohibition is heeded to 
* Vol. xlii, pi. i, 1873. 
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molasses, and other forms of unrefined sugar, fermented palm 
juice, and rice— the last mainly in Bengal, Assam, and Burma. 

Country spirit is prepared by native methods in Bengal, Assam, 
the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, Sind, the Frontier 
Province, and Baluchistan. The ingredients are generally fer- 
mented in pots and then distilled in rudely constructed stills. 

The system is very crude, and the product is apt to contain a 
considerable percentage of fusel oils. In Madras, Bombay, 
the Punjab, and Burma manufacture of country spirit or of 
local brands of rum, whisky, &a, is, as a rule, carried on in 
highly organized private distilleries with European appliances. 

It has been stated above that the British system of excise Out- still 
grew out of the uncontrolled farming system inherited from the 
native administration. The first step was the limitation of the irty sys- 
number of shops in the area farmed, and the next the establish- 
ment of the out-still system, under which only the right to 
manufacture and sell at a specified shop is granted. The chief 
objection to both the farming and the out-still systems is that 
there is no control over the rate of duty per gallon, and it may 
consequently be to the interest of the farmer or licensee to 
lower prices and thus encourage the practice of drinking. It 
therefore became necessary to consider whether a system could 
not be established under which each gallon of spirit should 
pay a fixed duty. In some places this was done roughly and 
’ imperfectly by limiting the capacity of the out-still. If the still 
can only produce a certain number of gallons of spirit in the 
month, and must pay a certain tax monthly, each gallon of 
spirit must bear a proportionate rate of taxation and cannot be 
sold below a certain price. The practical difficulty in the way 
of securing this result is the facility which the licensee posses.Kes 
for using a still other than that ■which has been licensed. A far 
more perfect system is that of the central distillery, in which 
manufacture and storage are under Government supervision 
and the liquor pays a still-head duty before issue. Unfortu- 
nately the practical experience of years, and the results of many 
experiments, have shown that it is impossible to enforce this 
system in all parts of India. In remote and sparsely populated 
tracts supply by the central distillery system is costly, and 
illicit manufacture and smuggling arc so difficult to discover and 
suppress that it is practically impossible to put them down in 
the face of the strong temptation afforded by the high-priced 
licit liquor. The Provincial Governments have dealt with the 
subject in different ways suited to the peculiarities of local con- 
ditions 3 and the key to the numerous and complicated systems 
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a fixed duty on issuing liquor for sale at their shops. The 
contract is not offered to competition, but the monopolist is 
selected at the discretion of the Excise Commissioner and the 
Local Government. He is required to guarantee a minimum 
return to the Government : in other words, he must pay duty 
on a certain quantity of liquor whether he sells that quantity or 
not. The object of this condition is to prevent the contractor 
from distilling illicitly outside the central distillery, or from 
entering into collusion with the preventive establishment to pass 
liquor out of the distillery without payment of duty. Endeavour 
is made to fix the amount of liquor on which duty is guaranteed 
at about the quantity for which there is a normal demand ; if 
this is successfully done the risk of illicit practices is in a large 
measure removed. 

The average incidence of taxation per proof gallon of dis- Revenne 
tilleiy spirit amounted in 1902-3 to Rs. 4-6-8, of "’Iiich 
Rs. 3-4-6 was derived from still-head duty and Rs. 1-2-2 from distillery 
vend fees. Among the major Provinces the average rate was 
highest in the Punjab (Rs. 6-1-0) and in Burma (Rs. 6 plus 
vend fees), and lowest in the Central Provinces (Rs. 3-8-4). 

The average consumption per thousand of the population in 
distillery areas varied from 14 gallons in the Punjab and 10 
(roughly) in Burma, to 127 gallons in the Bombay Presidency 
proper. 

The sap of the date, palmyra, and coco-nut palms (called tari, Toddy or 
corrupted into toddy in Southern India) is used as a drink either 
fresh or after fermentation. The total excise revenue derived 
from this source in 1902-3 amounted to more than a crore of 
rupees, of which about 72 per cent, was derived from Madras, 

12 per cent, from Bombay, 10 per cent, from Bengal, and 
5 per cent, from Burma. In Madras and Bombay the revenue 
is obtained from a fixed fee on every tree from which it is 
intended to draw, the liquor, thus amounting to a rough duty, 
and from the sale of the right of retail vend. In Bengal and 
Burma the sale of shop licences is the sole form of taxation. 

Retail rights are sold by auction, cither for single shops or for 
defined areas. Fresh sap is taxed in Bombay and Bengal, but 
not in Madras or Burma. 

The revenue derived from rice and millet beer amounted Rice and 
in 1902-3 to about 6 lakhs in Bengal and ii lakhs in Burma ; 
elsewhere it is inconsiderable. In Bengal packwai brewed 
from rice or millet is consumed by aboriginal tribes, and by 
the lower orders in general, in certain Districts. It is valued 
both as a stimulant and as food. The bulk of the revenue which 
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Foreign liquor is subject to import duty at the tarifT rates, Imported 
the most important of which are Rs. 6* per proof gallon on 
spirit and i anna per gallon on beer, and can only be sold 
under licence. The import duty, which produced 76 lakhs in 
1902-3, is credited to ‘Customs,’ and the sale licence fees to 
‘Excise.’ Licence fees are of three main kinds: wholesale, 
retail, and special. The last class includes licences for hotels, 
rest-houses, restaurants, bars, places of amusement, railway 
refreshment rooms, trains, and steamers. Licences are generally 
granted at fixed rates, but in certain Provinces (Madras, Ben- 
gal, Burma, and the Punjab) some of them are sold by auction. 

Hemp Drugs 

The narcotic products of the hemp plant {Cannabis sativa Classes of 
or indica) consumed in India fail under three main categories 
which may, generally speaking, be defined as follows : Ganja 
consists of the dried fioweiing tops of the cultivated female 
hemp plant which have become coated with resin in. conse- 
quence of being unable to set seeds freely ; charas is the 
name applied to the resinous matter which forms the active 
principle when collected separately; bhang is the name given to 
the dried leaves of the hemp plant, whether male or female, cul- 
tivated or uncultivated. The plant grows wild in many parts of 
India, especially in the sub-montane tracts of the Himalayas. 

The use of hemp drugs appears to have been practised in Use and 
India from time immemorial, and enters into the religious and 
social obsen’ances of the Hindus. The hemp plant is popu- tnents. 
larly believed to have been a great favourite of the god Siva, 
and on almost all occasions on which his worship is practised 
ganja is offered to the god and consumed by certain classes of 
the worshippers. Until recent years little was known in regard 
to the consumption of hemp drugs for non-medicinal purposes, 
and their production was subject to definite control and quanti- 
tative duties in only a few Provinces. In 1593 a Commission 
was appointed to inquire into the production of hemp drugs, 
the effect of their consumption upon the social and moral con- 
dition of the people, and the desirability of prohibiting the 
growth of the plant and the sale of the narcotics. The inquiries 
of the Commission showed that bhang is, almost ivithout excep- 
tion, harmless when used in moderation, and that its abuse is 
not so hurtful as intemperate indulgence in alcohol. The 
excessive use of ganja and charas is more injurious, but as 
a rule they are used in moderation and without appreciable 
’ Raised to Rs. 7 in 1 ^ 06 . 
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In ihc Punjab, and also now in the United Provinces, there 
are small import and transport duties and an acreage tax on 
licensed cultivation. In Assam, where the population is sparse 
and the wild plant grows freely, the only restriction it has 
been found possible to impose is a limit on possession without 


licence. 

Licences which cover the retail sale of all forms of hemp 
drugs are usually sold by auction. In most cases single shops 
are leased, but sometimes the shops over a defined area are 
farmed. Distribution is aided by the sale of wholesale vend 
licences and the establishment of convenient dep6ts. 

In 1902-3 the average consumption of hemp drugs per 
1,000 of the population in the larger Provinces varied from 
9 seers in the United Provinces, and 7*5 seers in Bombay, to 
2-g seers in the Central Provinces and 1*2 in Madras. The 
total receipts from hemp drugs taxation have risen from 1 1 lakhs 
in i86o-r to 66 lakhs in 1902-3. The reforms introduced on 
the report of the Commission have resulted in an appreciable 
increase of revenue. The average receipts during the three 
years ending with 1894-5 were about 46 lakhs; during the 
three years ending with 1902-3 they rose to about 62 lakhs. 


Vend 

licence 

fees. 


Consump 
tion nnd 
revenne. 


Customs 

The general customs duty is 5 per cent, ad valorem on com- Gcnctal. 
modities imported into British India by sea. This tax is 
levied for fiscal purposes, not for the protection of native 
industries. In certain cases the general tax is superseded by 
special duties levied for particular reasons. For administrative 
purposes a tax is imposed on the import of arms and ammuni- 
tion ; the import duties on liquors need no explanation ; the 
import of opium is taxed at a rale which is, and is meant to be, 
prohibitive ; an import duty on salt forms part of the general 
system of administering the salt tax, and the proceeds arc 
credited in the public accounts to the head * Salt ’ — the same 
plan has been followed in this chapter. Rice is practically the 
only commodity on which an export duty is levied. The net 
customs revenue amounted in 1904-5 to more than 6 crores, 
the proceeds of the import duties being nearly four times as 
great as those of the export tax. 

The scope and rates of the import duties have varied from Import 
time to time in accordance with financial needs. Before the 
Mutiny there was a general tax on imports at the present rate ^ 
of 5 per cent. In view of the unfavourable financial position, 
the rate was raised in 1859-60 to 10 per cent., and on some 
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regards oilier commodities, it became a question wlicthcr it 
would be worth while to keep up the customs arrangements 
when the principal source of revenue had been exempted. In 
1882 the prosperous condition of the finances enabled the 
Government to abolish the rest of the cotton duties and the 
whole of the remaining general import duties. Until 189.1 no 
further import duties were imposed, with the exception of a 
duty of h.alf an anna per gallon on petroleum, first levied 
in 1S8S. 

In 189.} the heavy burden thrown on the Government RtJmpo^f- 
of India by the fall in exchange made it nccc.'-sarj' to con- 1 '®'”' 
sider how it could increase its resources. Lord IlcrschcH's tiKiiet, 
Committee, reporting in M.ay, 1893, on the currency quc.stion, 
had c.\prcsscd the ojiinion that, of all the .«.ijggcstcd methods 
of adding to the revenue, the rdmpoiition of the import 
duties would excite the le-ut oppo.sition. In framing the 
budget for 189.1-5, the Government of India found tint, 
after m.aking all possible reductions in expenditure, it had to 
face a deficit of 168 lakhs. It was accordingly determined to 
double the lax on petroleum and to rcimpose a gcner.1l duly 
of 5 per cent, on imports. These two sources were astimated 
to yield an additional revenue of 120 lakln. Cotton ynnis 
and fabrics were, however, excluded fiom the list of dutiable 
articles, and this exemption gave rise to great oppo-sition in 
India. The Secretary of Slate, under whose order.-; it had been 
m.idc, agreed to receive a further representation on the subject 
if, after a suflicient inlcrv.il, the fmanci.1l ['osilion was found not 
to h.avc intproved. lly December, 1S9.1, it h.i(l so far deteriorated 
that a further addition to the rcvcnue.s of at Ica-si a crorc of 
rupees was needed to restore equilibrium. It wa.s then decided 
to rcimpose the cotton duties, combined with an excise duly in 
India which would dejirive the tax of any protective ch.iractcr. 

Cotton yams and manufactures were miulc dutiable at the 
general rate of 5 per cent., and an excise duty at the same rale 
was imposed on all cotton prns of 20’s produced in mills in 
British India- The c.xci.'-c duty was confined to cotton pro- 
duced in mills, as it would h.ivc been difiicult and inexpedient 
to tax the hand-loom industry which is cirricd on in villagc-s all 
over the country. The Lancashire m.imifaciurcrs rcprc-Scnlcd, 
how'cvcr, that these arrangements Itad not ntadc the duty non- 
protective. Acerl-iin quantity of yarns of counts not e.\cccding 
2o's, and of fabric-s woven from such yam.s, were exported 
to India; and in the c.isc of woven good.*; made from excis- 
able counts of yarn the Indian mills paid only on the yarn 
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to divert the trade previously carried on with India by Germany 
and Austria to other countries which did not come within the 
scope of the new legislation. The imports of beet sugar in 
1902-3 fell to about half what they had been in 1901-2, while 
the imports of cane sugar, which comes mostly from Mauritius, 

Java, and China, increased by more than 40 per cent. 

In December, 1903, orders were issued remitting the counter- 
vailing duties chargeable on sugar produced, after August of 
that year, in countries which have limited their direct or 
indirect bounties on sugar, and their protective duties, to the 
minimum permitted by the Brussels Convention of 1902. 

Table IV at the end of this chapter shows the amount of Revenue 
revenue derived from the principal imports. Cotton piece 
goods now yield more than one-fifth of the whole, and next tariff, 
in order come liquors, metals, general manufactured articles, 
petroleum, and sugar. 

In 1892-3, before the reintroduction of the general duty, 
the total revenue from import duties was 82 lakhs. In 1894-5, 
after the reimposition, it was 282 lakhs ; in the following year, 
with the addition of cotton duties, it rose to 38S lakhs ; in 
1896-7, with the altered cotton arrangements, it fell to 347 
lakhs ; and in 1902-3 it had again risen to 426 lakhs. 

Until i860 the bul|: of the export trade was taxed, and in Export 
. that year the general rate was 3 per cent, ad valo 7 -e?n. IBetwecn 
i860 and 1867 many articles u’cre exempted; and in 1874 the 
list comprised only cotton goods, grain, hides, indigo, lac, oils, 
seeds, and spices. In 1875 it was still further reduced to oil, 
rice, indigo, and lac. In thus limiting the taritf regard was 
given to the principle that an export duty may do serious 
injury to trade by fostering foreign competition. In 1880 the 
duty on lac and indigo was remitted, and from that date rice 
has been practically the sole source of export revenue*. It is 
taxed at three annas a maund (3^. per 82 lb.), and the collec- 
tions vary according to the out-turn of the Indian han’est, with 
a tendency to increase. The export is mainly from Burma. 

Assessed Taxes 

The present income-tax tvas introduced in 1886, and yielded General, 
in 1902-3 a net revenue of 207 lakhs, reduced to 186 lakhs in 

’ In 1903 a triffiiig duty was imposed, at the request of the tea industry, 
on exports of that product by sen, in view to the proceeds being applied, by 
a representative committee of the industry, to increasing the consumption 
and sale of Indian tea. In respect of this duty, which follows a Ceylon 
preeedent, the Government acts merely as a collecting agency. 
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from year to year to meet the exigencies of the moment. In 
1868-9 some relief was given under a new ‘Certificate Act’ 
by which the minimum assessable income was raised to Bs. 500, 
and the fixed rates were reduced to if per cent, on the 
minimum income of each class. The tax then produced about 
51 lakhs. In 1869 a considerable deficit was anticipated, and 
the ‘certificate’ tax was therefore converted into a general 
income tax, including agriculturists in its scope. The limit 
of assessable income was not changed, and the fixed rates 
amounted originally to a little over i per cent, of the minimum 
income in each class. In order to increase the proceeds the 
assessment was made more rigorous than before. Later in the 
same year the financial outlook became worse, and the assess- 
ment was generally raised by 50 per cent. It yielded a total of 
III lakhs, the number of private assessees being about 521,000. 

In 1870, when a still greater excess of expendif ure over income 
was anticipated, the fixed rates were raised to about 3|- per 
cent, on the minimum of each class up to Rs. 2,000, an exact 
31 - per cent, being levied on incomes above that limit. But 
by reaction from the too rigorous assessment of the previous 
year the number of assessees fell to 386,000, and the tax at 
the enhanced rate produced only 207 lakhs. In 1871-2 the 
minimum taxable income was raised to Rs. 750, and a general 
rate of 2 pies in the rupee, or a little over 1 per cent., was 
levied, the fixed rates on incomes below Rs. 2,000 being 
abandoned. Under these conditions the tax yielded 82 lakhs. 

In the follotving year the taxable limit was raised to Rs. 1,000, 
other incidents remaining as before, and the total collections 
fell in consequence to 58 lakhs. At the end of 1872-3 the 
financial position was so greatly improved that the Government 
was able to announce that the tax would not be renewed. 

The experiment had been unfortunate and was the cause of 
considerable discontent. The people could not readily under- 
stand the unfamiliar and somewhat complicated arrangements 
of a European income tax, and some oppression and extortion 
were practised by the temporarily engaged assessors and col- 
lectors. The constant variation of rates to suit the financial 
condition of the moment was, moreover, unsuitable to the 
conditions prevailing in India. 

No further direct taxation was imposed until it was decided. Licence tax 
in 1877, to levy a licence tax on traders and artisans to meet 
a portion of the annual expenditure to be incurred as insurance * ’ 
against famine. In 1878 the Government of India passed an 
Act for this purpose for the United Provinces and the Punjab, 
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to 
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allowan- 
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1 

\ 





• 

Rs.’ 


23 

D. R. Kadam 

... 

3 May 46 

3 May 47 

383 

SUP 50 

CL A 12-8 
COKA 76 
CLA 76 

- 

*4 

J. B. Read 


IS May 46 

IS May 47 

383 

CL A 12-8 
CONAII5 
CLA 67 

' 

25 

M. A. Bhaijit 


16 May 45 

16 May 47 

396 

SPL P 50 
CL A 12-8 
CON A 61 
CLA 78 

• 

26 

A. W. Newlandf 

«•« 

la June 46 

12 June 46 

■ 

V 

27 

D. Y. Kolhathar 

••• 

I lone 46 

♦l June 46 


- 

$8 

V. N. Subandh 

... 

I Oct 46 

I Oct 46 

370 

CL A 12-8 
CON A 60 
CLA 65 

• 

so 

H. C. Moore 

... 

]8 Not 46 

iS Not 46 

■ 


30 

J. Keating 

•• 

21. Dec 46 

21 Dee 46 

370 

CL A 12-8 
CON A 30 

WA es 

' 

31 

D. Y. Gupte 


26 Not 46 

1 

26 Not 46 

, 370 

CL A 12-8 
CON A 60 
WA 65 

• 


t Awarded Indian Police Medal. 
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equal to 2 per cent, on the minimum income of the class, and 
for the others it was slightly in excess of 2 per cent, of the 
maximum. Incomes below Rs. 500 were not assessed, with 
the result that the tax is collected from a very small proportion 
of the community. Incomes derived from land and agriculture 
were exempted, because of the corresponding burdens placed 
on them under the system of taxation for famine purposes 
imposed in 1877-8] but the discretion of the Government to 
tax incomes derived from land in the future has been left 
unfettered. Charities and religious endowments, and soldiers 
whose pay is less than Rs. 500 a month, are free from the ta.v, 
and there are some other minor exemptions. On the whole 
the Act has worked well and smoothly, the assessment being 
made outside tlie Presidency towns by the ordinary District 
staff, sometimes reinforced, as in the United Provinces, by 
unofScial assessors; and the evils of the earlier system have 
been avoided, while due facilities are allowed for appeal. 

■In 1903 the favourable condition of the finances permitted 
the exemption from the tax of incomes between Rs. 500 and 
Rs. 1,000 per annum, a measure which is calculated to free 
about 315,000 persons formerly assessed, out of a total number 
of about half a million. The loss of revenue sustained tlirough 
this measure in 1903-4 was about 29 lakhs, or approximately 
one-seventh of the previous yield of the tax. 

The progress of the tax between 1886-7 and 1902-3 is SuiisUcs. 
shown in the table at the end of the chapter. The receipts 
have risen steadily from year to year, the total increase being 
nearly 60 per cent., while the number of assessees has increased 
by 32 per cent. Of the four classes of income, salaries and 
pensions (mostly of Government servants) yielded in 1 900-1 
nearly 30 per cent, of the whole; profits of companies nearly 
7 per cent.; interest on securities about 5 per cent.; and 'other 
sources ’ nearly 59 per cent. There have been but trilling varia- 
tions in these proportions since the Act came into operation. 
Cotton-spinning, railway and banking companies, are the main 
sources of receipt under the second head. Under ‘other sources’ 
the principal classes are money lenders and changers (29 per 
cent.), general merchants (8 per cent), grain merchants (6 per 
cent), piece goods merchants, house-owners, and legal practi- 
tioners (each about 5 per cent.), and bankers (about 4|- per cent.). 

Prior to the recent exemption of incomes between Rs. 500 and 
Rs. 1,000, more than 84 per cent of the assessees were in 
classes with incomes of less than Rs. 2,000, but these classes 
returned less than 35 per cent of the total collections. The 
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1 

1 
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I 

1 

, 
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Chirf Pallet Prezetulnr, 

1 




Moliram G.anpatrao 

11 Mar 36 

19 Apr 46 

4SO 


Vyavahnrkar. 


CA 30. 




i 

:tA 79 


1 

Ttytiforary Om Co*ttrttci | 


1 



bath. 


1 

j 

1 

Sumant M. Ohurandh.ar, 

I June 37 

4 July 46 ! 

440; 


B.A., LL.B. 


CA ^ 0 \ 




CLA 77! 

a 

D. C.Munsifr,B.A.,U-.B.. 

1 Jan 44 

1 II Dec 46 ! 

1 

400! 





CA 30 




CLA 70 

i 1 

3 

' N. H. Ilinbvnla. B.A., 

I July 44 

17 Sept 46 i 

420 


U..B. 



CA 30 




1 

CLA 74I 
j 

4 

S. G. Rane, B.A., LL.B. ...| 

1 

I Mar 45 

4 Dec 46 ^ 

' 390 





CA 30. 




1 

CLA ^ 

1 ( 

S 

S. A. Mehta, B.A., LL.B. . 

I Mar 45 

16 Dec 46 

1 M 





CA 30 



1 


CLA 67 

6 

R. H. Dole, B.Sc., LL.B.... 

] ■ 1 Oct 45 

I Oct 4O 

3 J 



1 


ICA 3a 



1 

1 


CLA 63 

7 

J. V. Rajadhyaksh B.A. 

, 1 Oct 45 

I Oct 46 

36“! 


(Hons.)i LL.B. 



CA 30} 





CLA ^ 


Remarks. 
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Provincial Rates 

These rates, which exclude municipal taxes, are levied 
chiefly for the construction and repair of roads, the up-keep of 
schools and dispensaries, village sanitation, and other local 
expenditure. They are generally assessed on the annual ‘ assets ’ 
or rent value of land, which is calculated variously in different 
Provinces, according to the nature of the prevailing system of 
land tenure. In 1904-5 the net receipts amounted to 418 lakhs, 
of which nearly half was administered by local boards. 

Acts authorizing the levy of local cesses on the land rental History of 
were first passed in Bombay and Madras between 1865 and 
1869. This principle was extended in pursuance of Lord 
Mayo’s scheme of financial decentralization. In 1871 Acts 
were passed levying a similar cess in Bengal, the United 
Provinces, and the Punjab. In the Punjab and Oudh cesses 
for roads, schools, and the District post, assessed at the time of 
the land revenue settlement, were continued side by side with 
the new general cess. Similar settlement cesses were levied in 
the Central Provinces, in Burma (from 1865), and in Assam 
(from 1874). The total Provincial rates, consisting for the 
main part of the general land cess, amounted to 184 lakhs net 
in 1872-3 and to 182 lakhs net in 1876-7. 

In 1877-8 further local taxation was imposed in several 
Provinces, to make up the additional revenue needed to carry 
out the famine insurance policy of Lord Lytton’s Government. 

In Bengal a public troths cess, at a maximum rate of half an 
anna in the rupee, was established, in addition to the road cess 
of the same amount previously levied. The existing cesses 
were raised in the United Provinces, the Punjab, and the 
Central Provinces ; and in Assam a general cess was substituted 
for the settlement cess. A similar measure had been carried 
out in Burma in 1876. No addition was made to the rate in 
Madras and Bombay, as those Provinces were at the time 
actually suffering from famine. In 1879-80 the total collection 
from the general land cess amounted to 233 lakhs. 

The extension of the system of local self-government carried 
out by Lord Ripon’s Government in 1883-4 affected the con- 
trol and disposal of the funds j but the new Acts did not in 
general materially alter the rates at which the cesses were 
levied, though in some Provinces the general and settlement 
cesses were combined into a single cess. 

In 1905 financial prosperity enabled the Government of 
India to give substantial assistance to local funds. In the first 
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fifths of the cess are assigned to the local boards, and the Local 
Government may reserve one-fifth for any of the purposes of the 
District Boards Act. In the Central Provinces the general rate 
introduced in 1878 (one per cent on the rental) is administered 
by the Chief Commissioner, and the roads and school cesses 
are made over to the local boards. 

Apart from the land cess imposed for purposes of local self- Vilingc 
government are the rates levied, outside permanently settled servants’ 
estates, for the remuneration of the village watchman and head- 
man. ‘ The support of this village staff has been a charge on 
the community from time immemorial. In the Central Provinces 
and Bombay watchmen are still remunerated, according to the 
ancient custom, by grants of land and by fees collected by them 
directly from the people. lilsewhere they are supported by the 
proceeds of a cess to which, in some Provinces, non-agriculturists 
not unreasonably subscribe. The headman is a functionary of 
more importance in ryotwari than in zaminduri villages; and 
except in Madras, Sind, and Coorg, his remuneration in 
ryotwari Provinces has been accepted in whole or in part as 
a charge upon the land revenue which he collects. In the zamln- 
dari Provinces (the United Provinces, Central Provinces, and 
the Punjab) the proprietor of a village is also its headman ; but 
where there are several sharers in the proprietorship of a \’illage, 
one or more of their number represent the remainder, and have 
a right to a commission on the revenue payable through them, 
the rate being generally 5 per cent. This represents a com- 
munal arrangement of very long standing The village account- 

ant’s functions have been considerably modified by his 
employment in the maintenance of a complex system of agricul- 
tural statistics for his village. His remuneration had been 
usually derived from a cess on land, supplemented in .some 
places by grants from the public revenues, but in t9o6 the cess 
was abolished everywhere, with minor exceptions. 

In Bengal a small cess was levied under an Act of 1862 for District 
the maintenance of a District post which transmitted papers 
betrveen the magistrates and the police. A similar establish- 
ment was paid in some Provinces from small deductions from 
the general land cess, and other petty appropriations were made 
to meet the cost of normal schools, the establishment in Govern- 
ment offices for local purposes, and the like. These tvere all 
abolished in 1906. 

^ Re^olation of the Government of Imlin, dnted J.tnunty 16, 190J, on the 
subject of land revenue assessment. 
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Harold Ernest] 
Bayliss.* 
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( 9 )— Rs. 375 . 

Kaikhashni Dinshali 
Subatvala. 


X.S. Saiyidmiyan 
Qadri. 


Ahmedabad 


24 mar 40 


P. Mabols 


CLA 4-9 
BCA 50-0 
iCA 30 
jCLA 70 

(oFfO P 

410 

(CA 90 
IcLA 73 


Jan 46 1 37 S 

CL A 4'9 
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CA 30 
CLA 66 


s8 


Offg. Dyr. S. P., 
Poona. 


P/« Inspr. G, S. 
More retired 
from 5th June 
« 947 - 


Nov 45 I 375 
'cl A 4.9 
HR 37.8 
ICA 30 
CLA 66 


Arthur James Hanncy.i Poona 


PuTushottam Marutl 
rao Nadkami. 


Vishwanath Damodar 
Pingle. 


•6 I James Crone* 


7 1 John Bowing 


Kanara 


Nasik 


lOFFC p 

390 

CL A 68 
|cA go 


Sept 46 


Offg. Home 
Dy. S. P., 
Poona. 


Offg. Dy.S. P, 


lOFFOP 

390 Sliolapur. 
|cLt 68' 


, 375 

iCL A 4*9 
[HR A 
, 37-8 

ICA 30 
CLA 66 


[OFPG P 

I 390 

CLA 68 
|CA 1*0 

iorpg p 
I 37 S 

CLA 66 


Offg.By.S.P., 

Poona, 


Offg. Dy. S. P., 
Kaira. 


Awarded IniBan Police Medal. 
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TABLE I. Opium 
{In lakhs of rupees) 


1 

ifisu-i. 

t8So-i, 

i8fo-t. 

r 8 &>-t. 

1 R 90 - 1 . j 

igoo-i. 

■| 

rgoa-a 1 

BengalFrovision 
Opiuji * ; 
Receipts . . 

3.09 

4,20 


7.95 

■ 

6,40 

■ 

Charges . 

J |03 

S8 

2,01 

*.03 


9,68 


Net Receipts 

2,06 

3,39 

3.63 

S.99 

3.95 

.3.79 

■ 3,98 

Malwa Export 
Opium ; 
Receipts . 

70 

9,48 

2,40 

1 

9.53 

1,75 

1,35 

1,00 

Charges . 

1 

4 

... 

... 

... 


1 

Net Receipts 

69 

9.44 

2,40 

9,53 

1.75 

1,95 

99 

Total— Bengal 

AND MalwX: 

Revenue , . 

3 i 79 

d,68 

8,04 

10,48 

7,88 

7.65 

6,75 

Expenditure . , 

1,04 

99 

2,01 

9,03 

2,18 

2,68 

9,48 

Net Revenue 

9.75 

im 

<5.03 

8.45 

5,70 

4.97 

4,37 

Rerenaefrom opium 
credited under 
Excise . 

■ 

16 

.36 

74 

97 




* The cost price of opium sold in the Excise department is included in the receipts, 
tnd the correspondine expenditure in the charges. 


TABLE 11. Salt 
{In lakhs of rupees and of maunds) 



1871-2. 

1880-1. 

i8go-i. 

I9OO-I 

1903-3. 

Revenue 

Rs. 

5.97 

7.19 

8,53 

8,95 

9,98 

Charges 

» 

S6 

90 

88 

89 

90 

Net Revenue 

ff 

5.4* 

6,29 

7.64 

8,06 

8,38 

Consumption ■ 

Average consumption per 
head of the population * 
Incidence of duty per 

Mds. 

228 

3-6 

274 

333 

4-6 

358 

369 

scers 

H 


5-0 

head of the population * 

anuAs 

3*6 

■g 

4-4 

4-7 

4.9 

Average retail price of siilt per 

1871. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

1903 

nitiund in Rs« 






Madras . 

• • 

t 

3-9 

3'3 

3-3 

3'3 

Bombay. 

• 0 

2.7 

3'5 

3-4 

3-S 

3-3 

Bengal . 

• 

5-0 

4-5 

4-1 

3-8 

3-8 

Agra 

• 

46 

4.2 

3-7 

3-7 

3-7 


' Tlie figures here include the population of all India, as the bulk of the inhabitants 
of the Native States consume British salt. A few States have, hon ever, some local 
manufacture, and to this extent the ai'crage consumption and incidence of taxation 
are slightly more than above indicated. The diflerence has, however, been very trilling 
since the acquisition of the RriinutAna salt sources, 
t Not available. 
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37®, I 
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35® 
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Offg.Dy.S.P.,. 

Satarat 


Olfg. Dy. S. P. , 
• Thana. 


CLA 

CA 


65 

120 


[OFFG P 
3 SO 
,sr lool 

[CLA 79 


330 

CLA 4*o] 

|hx 331 

CA 10 
CLA 58 


Offg, Dy.S.P., 
D. C. .I, O., 
Bombay (un- 
der Govt, of 
India}. 


OBg. Dy.S.P., 
Nasik. 


Offg. Dy. S. P., 
Ahmedabad. 


Offg. Dy.S. P. 
(C. 1. D.),. 
Ahmedabad. 


Awarded Indian Police Medal. 
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TABLE V. Assessed Taxes. (Income Tax) 

(/« MAs of rttpees) 


1 

i88<i-7. 

1890-1. 

1895-6. 

1900-1. 

1903-3. 

Collections 

1,36 

1,63 

1,83 

mm 

3,13 

Charges 

8 

5 

4 

m 

s 

Net collections .... 

i,a 8 

L 57 

1.79 

1.94 

3,07 


TABLE VI. Provincial Rates 
(/« laNis of rupees) 



i8;j-3.| 

1 rSifi-?. 

187980 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-3. 

Land cess 



».33 

3 ,Cj 

».97 

3.»4 

Village service and /!*.'- 







viari cess 

Details not 

5 “ 

?7 


81 

District post ccss 

avulable. 

3 

4 

H 

5 

Miscellaneous • • • 



3 

6 

B 

13 

Total 

1,89 

1.93 

2,88 

3.49 

3,84 

4,13 

Charges .... 

5 

II 

5 

6 

5 

■ 

Net receipts . 

1,84 

1,83 

*,83 

3.43 

3-79 

4.0s 
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6 May 47 
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20 

Yusuf Ibrahim Shaikh. 

C. 1 . D. 
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S 

3*0 

8P P 7 S 
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21 

Beniamin Pandiiiang 
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”* * 


BQ 

Offg. S. P., 
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22 
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Bijapur ... 

25 Nov 46 



33 

Qadiikhan Isakhan 
Pathan.* 

Ahmcdnagar ... 

16 ]une 46 

320 

CL A 4*9 
HR A 33 
CA 30 

CL A 56 


=4 

Muhammad Omar 

Shaikh Chand Aaad.* 

« 

Poan 9 ••• 

27 May 46 

320 

CL A 4*9 
HR 40 

COH 72 
CL A 56 


2 S 

Narayan Waman 

Bedekar. 

•••••• 


OFFO P 
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PP 20 

CL A 58 
CA go 

Offg. Dy. S. P, 
Sholapnr, 







Awaided the Indian Police Medal. 
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.ill the revolutions and changes which they have suffered, and 
is in a high degree conducive to their happiness, and to the 
enjoyment of a great portion of freedom and independence 

The typical Indian village has its central residential site, with 
an open space for a pond and a cattle stand. Stretching 
around this nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a culti- 
vated area and (very often) grounds for grazing and wood- 
cutting. The arable fields have their several boundary marks, 
and their little subdivisions of earth ridges made for retaining 
rain or irrigation water. The inhabitants of such a village pass 
their life in the midst of these simple sunoundings, welded 
together in a little community with its own organization and 
government, which differ in character in the various types of 
villages, its body of detailed customary rules, and its little staff 
of functionaries, artisans, and traders. It should be noted, 
however, that in certain portions of India, e.g. in the greater 
part of Assam, in Eastern Bengal, and on the west coast of 
the Madras Presidency, the village as here described does not 
exist, the people living in small collections of houses or in ' 
separate homesteads. 

The origin and characteristic features of the ordinary Indian Different . 
villages have been carefully examined of late years by Mr. B. H. 
Baden-Powcll, who divides them into two main classes, viz.: — 

(1) The * severalty ' or ryotwari village, which is the prevalent The ij-ot- 
form outside Northern India. Here the revenue is assessed on 
individual cultivators. There is no joint responsibility among 

the villagers, though some of the non-cultivated lands may be 
set apart for a common purpose such as grazing, and waste 
land may be brought under the plough only with the permission 
of the revenue authorities and on payment of assessment. The 
village government vests in a hereditary headman, knoum by 
an old vernacular name, such as paid or reddif who is 
responsible for law and order and for the collection of the 
Government revenue. He represents the primitive headship 
of the tribe or clan by which the village was originally settled. 

(2) The joint or landlord village, the type prevalent in the The joint 
United Provinces, the Punjab, and the Frontier Province. 

Here the revenue was formerly assessed on the village as a 
whole, its incidence being distributed by the body of superior 
proprietors, and a certain amount of collective responsibility 
still as a rule remains. The village site is owned by the 
proprietary body, who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 

* Quoted in Klphinstonc’s History of India, hook ii, chap. 2. 
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sell tobacco, drugs, salt, flour, spices, oil, and other necessaries 
of life. Sometimes a dancing girl is attached to the village \ 
always a barber, who is the agent for carrying marriage pro- 
posals, besides his functions as barber and also surgeon. 
Sometimes there is an astrologer and even a “ witchfinder ’ 

A more important functionary is the accountant {latwari in 
Northern India, karmm in the South, karkun or Mtlkarni in the 
West). He keeps the village accounts, showing the otvnership 
of holdings and the payments due to Government or to a land- 
lord, maintains the village map, and is generally the scribe of the 
community. Lastly comes the chaukidar or village watchman, 
whose functions in connexion with our police administration are 
described in chapter xii. The village officials were formerly 
remunerated by free holdings of land or by fees in kind. 

The Indian village still plays a large part in the revenue Position of 
administration; and the headman, the accountant, and the 
chaukidar are practically Government functionaries who areadminis- 
being more and more remunerated by fixed salaries, as it has 
been found difficult to keep the lands attached to their offices 
from alienation. The position of the village headman is most 
important in Madras, Bombay, and Burma. In the first Pro- 
vince, besides being responsible for the collection of revenue 
and its remittance to the taluk treasury, he can as village 
magistrate try petty cases, and must maintain law and order in 
his village, applying for assistance to higher authorities if 
necessary, and reporting to them the occurrence of crimes and 
the movement of criminal gangs, while as village Munsif he 
acts as a petty civil court. In Bombay the police paid and the 
revenue paid are sometimes separate officials, but more com- 
monly the two posts are held by the same individual. The 
police patd supervises the village police, and is bound to keep 
the Magistrate of the District informed of all matters connected 
with crime and police, and with the health and general condition 
of the village. The lambarddrs of Northern India are more 
exclusively revenue officials, but they too are bound to give 
information of the occurrence of crime. 

While the Hindus had thus for many ages a system of village The 

self-government, neither they nor their Muhammadan con- 8 °'Y"; 

querors succeeded in evolving a local administration such ns towns in 

that which grew up in Europe. Neither the customary rule ancient 

India. 

'■ Baden-Powell, Land Systms of British India, vol. i, bk. i, chnp. 4, 

This local economic otganization does not however exist in Assam or 
Burma, and in Bengal proper it is much less developed than in other parts 
of India. See Bepori on the Census of India (1901), paragraphs 323-5. 
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many functions now classed as municipal. Detailed instruc- 
tions for his guidance are given in the Ain-i-Akban of Abul 
Fazl. The following passage throws an interesting light on the 
town life and administration of those times : — 

‘ The appropriate person for this olBce should be vigorous, 
experienced, active, deliberate, patient, astute, and humane. 
Through his watchfulness and night-patrolling the citizens 
should enjoy the repose of security, and the evil-disposed lie in 
the slough of non-existence. He should keep a register of 
houses and frequented roads, and engage the citizens in a 
pledge of reciprocal assistance, and bind them to a common 
participation of weal and woe. He should form a quarter by 
the union of a certain number of habitations, and name one of 
his intelligent subordinates for its superintendence, and receive 
a daily report under his seal of those who enter or leave it and 
of whatever events therein occur. And he should appoint as 
a spy one among the obscure residents with whom the other 
should have no acquaintance, and keeping their reports in 
writing employ a heedful scrutiny. He should establish 
a separate sarai and cause unknown arrivals to alight therein, 
and by the aid of divers detectives take account of them. He 
should minutely observe the income and expenditure of the 
various classes of men, and by a refined address make his 
vigilance reflect honour on his administration. Of every guild 
of artificers he should name one as guildmaster, and another 
as broker, by whose intelligence the business of purchase and 
sale should be conducted. From these also he should require 
frequent reports. He should see to the open thoroughfares of 
the streets, and erect barriers at the entrances and secure free- 
dom from defilement. When night is a little advanced, he 
should prohibit people from entering or leaving the city. He 
should set the idle to some handicraft. He should remove 
former grievances and forbid any one from forcibly entering the 
house of another. He shall discover thieves and the goods 
they have stolen or be responsible for the loss. He should so 
direct that no one shall demand a tax or cess save on arms, 
elephants, horses, cattle, camels, sheep, goats, and merchandise. 
In every subah a slight impost shall be levied at an appointed 
place. Old coins should be given in to be melted down or 
consigned to the treasury as bullion. He should suffer no 
alteration of value in the gold and silver coin of the realm, and 
its diminution by wear in circulation he shall recover to the 
amount of the deficiency. He should use his discretion in the 
reduction of prices and not allow purchases to be made outside 
the city. The rich shall not take beyond what is necessary for 
their consumption. He shall examine the weights and make 
the ser not more or less than thirty dams. In the gaz [measure] 
hereinafter to be mentioned, he should permit neither decrease 
nor increase, and restrain the people from the making, the dis- 
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criminal cases. Nor were the ornamental features of municipal 
life forgotten. On solemn occasions the mayor was to have 
carried before him two * silver maces gilt, not exceeding three 
feet and a half in length ’ \ and the mayor and aldermen, robed 
in scarlet serge gowns, were to ride on horseback ‘ in the same 
order as is used by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, 
having their horses decently furnished \vith saddles, bridles, and 
, other trimmings.’ Notwithstanding this pomp and circum- 
stance, the people strenuously resisted the imposition of 
' anything in the nature of a direct tax. The town-hall, schools, 
and sewers which were to have been the first work of the new 
corporation could not be undertaken, and the mayor had to ask 
for permission to levy an octroi duty on certain articles of con- 
sumption that he might provide the necessary funds for cleaning 
the streets. In 1726 a mayor’s court, with aldermen but no 
burgesses, was established by royal charter in each of the three 
Presidency towns, mainly according to the practice already 
existing in Madras ; but these courts were intended to exercise 
judicial rather than administrative functions. The first statutory 
enforcement of municipal administration is contained m the Char- 
ter Act of 1793. This Act empowered the Governor-General to 
appoint justices of the peace for the Presidency towns from 
among the Company’s servants and other British inhabitants. 

In addition to their judicial duties, the justices of the peace are 
expressly authorized to provide for scavenging, watching, and 
repairing the streets, the expenditure on which is to be defrayed 
by an assessment on houses and lands. Between 1840 and 
1853 the municipal constitutions were widened, and the elective 
principle was introduced to a very limited extent ; but in 1856 
a different policy prevailed, and all municipal functions were 
concentrated in a body corporate consisting of three nominated 
and salaried members. After the passing of the Councils Act 
in 1861 the system of municipal government was remodelled 
by the local legislatures 7 and from this point onwards the 
history in each Presidency town is different, and leads through 
a series of Acts to those now in force, namely, the Bombay 
Act of 1888, the Calcutta Act of 1899, th® Madras Act of 
1904. The Bombay Act has been amended in some particulars 
by later enactments. The system of election of representatives 
by the ratepayers was first established in Bombay, Calcutta, 
and Madras by Acts passed in the years 1872, 1876, and 1878 
respectivdy. 

Outside the Presidency towns there was practically no Creation of 
attempt at municipal legislation before 1842. In that year an 
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appointment of commissioners to manage municipal affairs and 
authorized the levy of various taxes. The Bengal, North-Western 
Provinces, and Punjab Acts made the election of commissioners 
permissive, but except in the Punjab and the Central Provinces 
they were in fact all nominated. As a measure of local self- 
government these Acts did not proceed far, but they were of 
great service in improving the sanitary condition of the towns. 

The Resolution of Lord Mayo’s Government which intro- Extension 
duced, in 1870, the system of Provincial finance contained the 

following passage : — and the 

Marquis of 

* Local interest, supervision, and care are necessary to success Ripon. 
in the management of funds devoted to education, sanitation, 
medical, chari^, and local public works. The operation of this 
Resolution in its full meaning and integrity will afford opportu- 
nities for the development of self-government, for strengthening 
municipal institutions, and for the association of Natives and 
Europeans to a greater extent than heretofore in the administra- 
tion of affairs.’ 

To carry out this policy new Municipal Acts were passed for 
Madras in 1871 ; for Bombay, Bengal, the North-AVestern 
Provinces, the Punjab, and the Central Provinces in 1873 ; and 
for Burma in 1874. These Acts wdened the sphere of muni- 
cipal usefulness and extended the elective principle. Election 
was not, however, brought into practical operation in many 
places. In Madras it was tried in four, and in Bengal in three 
toiYns ; in the North-AA'^estem Provinces the experiment was 
made in a number of municipalities, but with only a moderate 
degree of success; and the Central Provinces was the only 
portion of India in which popular representation was generally 
and successfully introduced. Matters stood thus when, in 
1881-2, the Government of Lord Ripon issued orders which 
had the effect of greatly extending the principle of local self- 
government. That statesman took a keen interest in the system 
as a means of political and popular education, and under his 
influence the inhabitants of both town and country were given 
a more real and important share in the management of local 
affairs than they had hitherto possessed. Acts were passed in 
1883-4 which greatly altered the constitution, powers, and 
functions of municipal bodies. A wide extension was now 
given to the elective system, and independence and responsi- 
bility were conferred on the committees of many towns by 
permitting them to elect a private citizen as chairman in place of 
the executive officer who had hitherto filled the post. Arrange- 
ments were also made, in connexion mth the periodical revision 
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variously styled the municipal council or committee, or the 
municipality, and has the custody of the municipal fund and 
property. The latter comprises items such as public buildings, 
streets, sewers, drains, tanks, wells, other sources of water- 
supply, markets, and slaughter-houses. In the great majority 
of municipalities some of the commissioners are elected, the 
remainder being appointed by name or office under the orders 
of the Local Government. In most Provinces the proportion 
of elected members is fixed by law, varying from one-half in 
Bombay to' three-fourths in Madras and the United Provinces. 

Power is usually reserved to the Local Government to declare 
that this provision of the law shall not apply to any particular 
municipality. The maximum, proportion of salaried Govern- 
ment officers who may serve on the committee is also laid down 
in several Provinces, being one-fourth in Madras, Bombay, 
and Bengal. The rules for election are framed by the Local 
Governments in accordance wth the provisions of the Acts, 
and representation in the larger municipalities is in general by 
wards or classes of the community, or both. Voters must be 
male residents not below a specified age, and property or status 
qualifications are generally laid down. 

The maximum period of municipal office is three years in all 
cases. The chairman or president of the municipal corporation 
is sometimes nominated under the orders of the Local Govern- 
ment, but more often elected by the commissioners from among 
themselves ; and where there is a vice-chairman or vice-president 
he is similarly chosen. The principal servant of the munici- 
pality is a paid secretary, whose functions correspond to those 
of a town clerk in England. 

It was the policy of Lord Ripon’s Government to substitute Govem- 
outside control .for inside interference in municipal affairs. This 
control is in general exercised through the Collector of the 
District and the Commissioner of the Division. The latter 
may inspect any municipal work or record, and, subject to 
Government confirmation of his orders, may restrain a munici- 
pality from performing any act which is unlawful, or is likely to 
cause injury or annoyance to the public or a breach of the 
peace. The Government may provide for the performance of 
any duty which the commissioners neglect, and may suspend 
them in case of incompetence, default, or abuse of powers. 

Special control is exercised over finance and appointments. 

Thus in Bengal the budget estimate must be submitted to, 
and may be amended by, the Commissioner of the Division, 
and the sanction of Government is required to the creation 

VOL. IV. u 
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and continuous fines maybe inflicted for disobedience to lawful 
municipal orders relating to the public health or safety. 

Statistics regarding the income and expenditure of District Municipal 
municipalities, outside Upper Burma, Baluchistan, and Ajmer, 
are given in the first table at the end of this chapter. The 
total income rose from about r'3 crores in tSSo-r to 2-6 crores 
in 1900-1. During the same period the average incidence of 
taxation rose from R. 0-13-g to Rs. 1-3-4 per head. The 
average is highest in Bombay (Rs. i-ii-i) and lowest in 
Bengal (Rs. 1-1-5) and Madras (R. 0-15-1). The higliest 
incidence of all occurs in the hill stations, where a small 
population live under conditions which make municipal work 
specially expensive. In Simla the incidence amounts to as 
much as Rs. 1 2-1 r-3. In many important centres of population 
it averages between Rs. 2 and Rs. 3, while in a large number 
of small municipalities it is less than 8 annas. Leaving aside 
'extraordinary and debt’ receipts, about two-thirds of the 
aggregate municipal income is derived from taxation, and the 
remainder from municipal property and powers other than 
taxation, contributions from Provincial revenues, and miscel- 
laneous sources. The Provincial contributions amounted in 
1 900-1 to about 3 lakhs for general, 3I lakhs for educational, 
and I lakh for medical purposes. The principal heads of 
taxation are octroi ; taxes on houses and lands, animals and 
vehicles, and professions and trades ; tolls on roads and ferries ; 
and water, lighting, and conservancy rates. 

Octroi is levied only in the Punjab, the United Provinces, Octroi, 
the Central Provinces, and Bombay. In these Provinces it is 
the principal source of taxation, and in the Punjab it yields 
more than 90 per cent, of the total municipal taxes. It is 
a form of impost which is not without objection, as its manage- 
ment is expensive, and unless kept within narrow limits and 
carefully watched it is apt to degenerate into a transit duty and 
thus inflict injury on trade. It is, however, familiar through 
long usage to the inhabitants of the North and West of India, 
and could not be abolished without the imposition of direct 
taxes, which would be much less popular. Town duties were 
a common incident of native administration, and everything 
that passed into or through the city had to pay the 
or ‘ handful.’ . It was not until many years had elapsed, and 
repeated orders had been issued, that the impost lost the 
injurious qualities of a transit duty. Nowadays careful pre- 
cautions are taken to limit the tax to articles actually consumed 
in the town. The list of dutiable articles contains only staple 
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objections to a local tax of this nature which trenches on the 
scope of the Imperial income tax, but it is- allowed to stand 
owing to the difficulty in replacing a source of taxation to 
which the people have become accustomed by many years’ 
usage.* The amount of the Madras tax has, however, from 
time to time been diminished, and a considerable reduction 
resulted in 1 89 7-8 from an amendment of the schedule to the 
Act under which it is levied. 

Tolls on roads and ferries yielded about 10 lakhs in 1900-x, Other 
two-fifths of which belonged to Madras. They form an im- 
portant item of revenue also in Assam. More than half the 
conservancy receipts are collected in Bengal, where a latrine 
tax is one of the common forms of taxation. Water-rate is 
levied in the large towns which have been furnished with water- 
works. It is assessed on the annual value of holdings at 
a maximum rate of 8 per cent, in Madras and 7^ per cent, in 
Bengal and the United Provinces. Other items of revenue 
are proceeds of municipal lands and buildings, conservancy 
receipts (other tlian the rate), educational and medical fees, 
receipts from markets and slaughter-houses (a very important 
item in Burma), and interest on investments. 

Municipal expenditure increased, like the revenue, from Municipal 
i>3 crores in i88o-r to 2-6 crores in 1900-1. The objects 
on which it is incurred are indicated by the list of muni- 
cipal functions and duties given above (p. 290). The cost of 
general administration and collection averages somewhat over 
10 per cent, of the total expenditure and varies little from 
Province to Province. Under public safety the main items are 
police, lighting, and protection against fire. The total under 
these three heads amounted in 1 900-1 to about lakhs. 

The expenditure on police has greatly diminished in accordance 
with the change of system made by Lord Ripon’s Government. 

In 1 900-1 there remained less than 12 lakhs under this head, 
of which II lakhs was incurred in the United Provinces and 
the Punjab, where the new policy has not been completely 
carried out^ The expenditure on lighting has more than 
doubled during the past twenty years. The streets are, in 
-general, lit by oil lamps, but a few important municipalities are 
provided for in a more modern fashion. The expenditure on 
protection' against fire is small. Where thatched roofs are 
common the danger of fire during the hot season is great ; but 
poor municipalities cannot afford to spend money on establish- 

^ The relief of the United Provinces municipiilities from this charge was 
undertaken in connexion with the Financial Settlement of 1904. 
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to meet emergent outlay caused by famine or epidemic disease, 
and it has been used to obtain money for expenditure connected 
with plague. 

In several Provinces the Local Government is empowered to Embijo 
extend any section of the Municipal Act to small towns which 
it is not expedient to form into regular municipalities, and to lities. 
impose taxation in such towns, and appoint managing com- 
mittees. 

Reverting to the Presidency torvns, it has to be noted that Present 
the administration of Calcutta under its Municipal Acts of 1876 
and 1888 was not very successful. The government was vested Presidency 
in a nominated chairman and seventy-five commissioners, fifty 
of whom were elected by twenty-five ward constituencies and 
the remainder appointed by Government or nominated by the 
Chamber of Commerce and other bodies specially interested in 
the prosperity of the city The commissioners interfered too 
much with the executive ; and although some large schemes for 
the improvement of the city were carried through, parts of it 
were allowed to remain in a very insanitary condition and 
municipal business was neglected in several other directions. 

These dangers were brought prominently to notice when plague 
first threatened the city. Special effort was then made to 
improve sanitation, and it was determined, in order to secure 
better administration in the future, to alter the municipal con- 
stitution. Under the new constitution, established by Act III 
of 1899 (Bengal), the number of commissioners was reduced 
to fifty, of whom twenty-five are elected (one by each ward) and 
twenty-five are appointed as follows; fifteen by the Local 
Government, four each by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
and the Calcutta Trades Association, and two by the Commis- 
sioners of the Port. At the same time a general committee of 
twelve of the commissioners was created to assist in the ordinary 
work of administration, the general government remaining vested 
in the corporation. Four members of the general committee are 
appointed by the ward commissioners, four by the nominated 
commissioners, and four by the Local Government. More inde- 
pendent authority was also vested in the chairman, who is 
appointed by the Government, subject to removal by a two-thirds 
vote of the commissioners, and is assisted by a deputy and a vice- 
chairman. The Act invests him with general executive powers, 
specifically imposes on him a number of important duties, and 
confers on him the control of the municipal establishments. 

' Between 1863 and 1876 the governing body consisted of the justices of 
the peace, with a salaried chairnaan. 
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regarding the sanitary administration the reader is referred to 
chapter xiv.' 

The city of Calcutta has a population (excluding the suburbs, Statistics, 
which are under separate municipal administration) of about 
809,000, and its ordinary income amounted in 1903-4 to 
60^ lakhs. Nearly 54 lakhs was derived from taxation, out of 
which more than 46 lakhs was the proceeds of a consolidated 
rate on lands and buildings levied for general purposes and for 
water-supply, sewage, and lighting. Taxes are also levied on 
animals and vehicles, and on professions and trades. The 
average incidence of taxation in 1903-4 was Rs. 6-10-9 
head of population. Large works are carried out with funds 
borrowed in the open market or from Government, and the debt 
outstanding at the end of 1902-3 amounted to about 3^ crores. 

The population of Bombay is 776,000. The ordinary income 
is considerably larger than in Calcutta, amounting in 1902-3 to 
nearly 81 lakhs, of which nearly 71 lakhs was derived from taxa- 
tion. The rate on buildings and lands yielded about 50 lakhs, 
and octroi duties (which do not exist in Calcutta) about 1 2 lakhs. 

The debt outstanding at the end of the year was about 5 crores. 

Madras is a smaller town and its trade is much less important. 

The population is about 509,000, and its ordinary income in 
1902-3 was about 15 lakhs. 

In concluding this brief account of the administration of the Schemes 
Presidency towns it is necessary to say a few ivords regarding 
the schemes which are now in progress for opening out and 
improving the congested areas of Calcutta and Bombay. The Calauta 
matter is further advanced in the latter city, A large pro-J"y_^°™‘ 
portion of the poorer inhabitants of Bombay live in chaw/s or 
tenement houses. These tenements, which may run to seven 
stories, consist of a congeries of corridors and rooms sheltering 
as many as from 500 to 1,000 persons. They are often built 
in narrow and dirty lanes without proper light or ventilation. 

Under the scheme for the improvement of the city, nearly seven 
miles of new streets are to be run through the most crowded 
quarters, and large sums are to be spent on reclaiming building 
sites along the shore and on the erection of more sanitary 
dwellings for the poorer classes of the population. The esti- 
mated cost of the whole plan is 5 crores. Its execution has 
been entrusted to a Board of Trustees created under a special 
Act passed in 1898. To defray a portion of the cost, vacant 
Government and municipal lands have been made over to the 
trustees, and the balance will be met by increased collections 
from municipal assessments on the improved property, and by 
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needs and partly the result of the financial decentralization 
scheme of Lord Mayo’s Government. In that year Acts were 
passed for Madras, Bengal, the present United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, and the Punjab, while Bombay and Sind 
remained satisfied with the existing law. The new Madras 
Act divided the country into local fund circles, and constituted 
for their administration consultative boards nominated by the 
Government and under the presidency of the Collector. The 
Bengal Road Cess Act of 1871 provided for the levy of a rate 
on real property for the improvement of communications, and 
established local bodies who might be either nominated or 
elected by the ratepayers. The new scheme of Provincial 
finance made it essential for the Governments of the United 
Provinces and the Punjab to supplement their resources by 
local taxation, and the Acts passed for those Provinces authorized 
the levy of a rate on land and the constitution of local com- 
mittees to administer the funds. In both cases the members 
of the committees were nominated. The work of the new 
committees in Northern India was not very satisfactory. They 
met with reluctance and took little interest in their duties, and 
the administration remained practieally with the District 
officers. -Matters rested much on this footing until the whole 
system was reorganized in accordance with the policy of Lord 
Ripon’s Government. Under the orders of 1881-2 the existing 
local committees were to be replaced by a network of boards 
extending all over the country. The lowest administrative 
unit was to be small enough to secure local knowledge and 
interest on the part of each member of the board, and the 
various minor boards of the District were to be under the 
control of a general District board, or to send delegates to a 
District council for the settlement of measures common to all. 
The non-official element was to preponderate, and the elective 
principle was to be recognized as in the case of municipalities. 
At the same -time the resources and financial responsibility of 
the boards were to be increased by the transfer to them of 
certain items of Provincial revenue with a proportional share 
of Provincial expenditure. It was, however, recognized that 
conditions were not sufficiently advanced or uniform to permit 
of one general system being imposed in all Provinces, and 
a large discretion was left to Local Governments as to the 
manner and time for giving effect to the instructions. Of this 
discretion they availed themselves fully, and the systems intro- 
duced by the Acts of t883-5 (most of which are still in force) 
vary greatly in different parts of India. 
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adequate means of communication. A proposal to introduce 
a Local Boards Regulation in Assam is at present under the 
consideration of the Government No local boards have as 
yet been formed in Burma. 

The degree to which the elective principle has been intro- Popular 
duced varies greatly in different parts of India. In Madras ”^®*™*“* 
the Local Government is empowered to sanction tlie election 
of a portion of the members of District, laliik, and ‘ union ’ 
boards in any locality. As yet the representative principle has 
only been applied to District boards, the elected members of 
which must be chosen from among the members of the faltik 
boards, who are themselves nominated. Nearly one-half the 
members of the District boards are thus elected. In Bombay 
at least one-half of the members of both tahika and District 
boards must be elected, and some of the District board 
members are chosen by the ialuka boards from among their 
own number. In the Bengal Districts throughout which sub- 
District boards have been constituted, these boards are entitled 
to elect not less than half the members of the District board. 
Two-thirds of the members of each sub-district board are 
elected in the more advanced Districts, in others all the 
members are nominated. At least three-fourths of the mem- 
bers of the District boards in the United Provinces must be 
elected, except in a few backward tracts. 

The various Acts usually leave it to the discretion of the 
Local Government to decide whether the chairman of the 
District board shall be elected or nominated. In no Province 
has it hitherto been found advisable to permit election, and the 
office is still in general held by the Collector. In the United 
Provinces, however, election, subject to the veto of the Local 
Government, has been prescribed by recent legislation. As 
regards the subordinate boards law and practice vary. In 
Madras and Bombay the chairman may be elected or nominated, 
but in practice is always nominated. In Bengal the right to 
elect a chairman is vested in the subdivisional board. On the 
whole, the principle of representation is much less developed 
in rural than in municipal areas. Where the ratepayers have 
a voice in the appointment of the members of the boards, the 
franchise is in general granted to male residents above a certain 
age and with specific qualifications either of property or status. 

The usual term of office on a board is three years. 

The primary duty of the local boards is the maintenance Fnnetions 
and improvement of the means of locil communication. Their 
. obligations do not, in general, extend to the main lines 
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contributions were relinquished, and arrangements were made 
to secure to the various boards a real financial independence. 

In Bengal the District boards have been much hampered by 
the narrowness of their resources, and in 1900 the Local 
Government took steps to improve their financial position by 
allotting to them a portion of that part of the cess on land 
which is there levied for public works. In Bombay and the 
Central Provinces the finances of the local boards have been 
greatly crippled by famine, and in the former Province by 
plague also. The local funds have been assisted since 1905 by 
a grant from Imperial funds approximately equal to one-fourth 
of their income from cesses on land, and it is proposed to make 
similar contributions annually. 

The total expenditure rose between 1889-90 and 1900-1 Expendi- 
from about 2-6 to more than 3 crores, nearly one-third of which 
was incurred in Madras. The rise has been substantial in 
most Provinces, but in Bombay and the Central Provinces 
there has been a decline since 1896-7, due to famine and 
plague. Nearly half the total expenditure is under the head of 
public works j and deducting the cost of establishment, tools, 
and plant, five-sixths of the public works outlay is spent on 
roads, bridges, and other objects connected with communications. 

In Bengal there are 41,000 miles of road under the charge of 
the local boards. Roadside avenues of trees are a great comfort 
to the traveller under the heat of an Indian sun, and they are 
everyivhere regarded as an object of local expenditure. Out 
of 27,000 miles of District board roads in Madras, 16,000 
are sheltered in this manner. Next to roads the chief item 
under the head of public works is buildings, which include 
offices, schools, dispensaries, staging bungalows, and the like. 

The most important officer of the District board is, in Madras 
and Bengal, the District Engineer, who superintends local 
public works and is aided by a subordinate staff of overseers, 

&c. j elsewhere the more important works paid for and con- 
trolled by the District boards are generally carried out through 
the agency of the Public Works Department. Expenditure on 
hospitals, sanitation, and vaccination increased from a little over 
22 to about 36 lakhs, and on public instruction from 51 to 
nearly 65 lakhs.' These subjects are dealt with in other chap- 
ters of this volume. Among the minor items of local expendi- 
ture, veterinary charges are of considerable importance In 
Bengal, the Punjab, and the United Provinces local cattle- 
shows are held wth the object of improving the breed, 
veterinary assistants are employed in a number of Districts, and 
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(1902-3). Among the most important works carried out by 
Port Trusts in recent years may be mentioned the opening of 
the Kidderpore docks in Calcutta (1892), the Merewether dry 
dock in Bombay (1891), and a dry dock in Karachi (1901). 
The construction of a new dock in Bombay, to suit the increased 
size of modem steamships, has recently been begun. 
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The principal Acts regulating District Mnnicipalities are IV of 1884 
(Madras), III of 1901 (Bombay), III of 1884 (Bengal), I of 1900 (United 
Provinces), XX of 1891 (India — for the Punjab), and III of 1898 (Burma). 

Those regulating the Presidency Municipalities are III of 1899 (Bengal — 
for Calcutta), III of 1904 (Madras), and III of 188S (Bombay). See also 
for Calcutta, vol. vii (part i) of the Census of India Ref arts for 1901 ; and 
Tol. X (part iv) of the same series for Bombay. 

The principal Acts regulating Local Boards are V of 1884 (Madras), 
I of 1884 (Bombay), III of 1885 (Bengal), III of 1906 (United Provinces), 
and XX of 1883 (India— for the Punjab). 

In every Province the Local Government publishes an annual review of 
the operations of the District Municipalities and Local Boards, and there 
are separate reviews for the Presidency towns. 

Most Provinces also possess Mnnicipal Manuals, and some possess Local 
Board Manuals, which bring together the regulating Acts, the principal 
rules made thereunder, and decisions on points of difficulty. 
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CHAPTER X 


PUBLIC WORKS ORGANIZATION 

Irrigation, Railways, and Roads have already been dealt 
with under their economic aspect in Vol. III. The present 
chapter is mainly concerned with the agency by which these 
and other undertakings falling within the sphere of the Indian 
Public Works Department are carried out and supervised. 

Public Works in India fall naturally into three classes, Build- Three main 
ings and Roads, Irrigation, and Railways. Military, as distinct 
from Civil, buildings make a fourth class, when separately Works, 
administered as they are now. The organization of the three Their early 
main branches originated separately and at different times. A 
Military Board in each of the three Presidencies was the first Buildings 
recognized authority for works of the first class, which in those “"d*^***”*®- 
days were all of a military character, comprising barracks and 
other buildings for troops, and the few military roads that had 
been commenced prior to 1850. The history of the Military 
Boards is buried in 789 ponderous tomes of manuscript records, 
extending from the year 1773 to 1858, which are stored in the 
record-room at Calcutta. Of the Bengal Board the Marquis of 
Dalhousie, when Governor-General, recorded that its constitu- 
tion was faulty, its duties far too onerous, and its work badly 
done in consequence. The idea of dissociating the Public 
Works business from the Board of the Bengal Presidency, 
which eventually led to the extinction of all three Military 
Boards, was probably aided by the success that attended the 
experiment of creating a department for Public Works in the 
newly acquired Province of the Punjab. This ivas in 1849, and 
the first Chief Engineer of the new department was Lieutenant- 
Colonel Napier, afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala. In the 
followng year a Commission appointed by order of the Court 
of Directors reported conclusively against the system of the 
Military Board in Bengal, and suggested that each Local 
Government should control its own Public Works, civil and 
military, under certain limitations, with the aid of a Chief 
Engineer and a staff of Superintending, Executive, and Assistant 
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branch had hardly been formed as yet; but the Government of traiion. 
India had entered into arrangements with companies for the 
construction of certain trunk lines, some of which had been Public 
partially completed, while others had been begun or surveyed ; 
and there was a Consulting Engineer at head-quarters to assist and engi- 
and advise in dealing with these matters. In 1854 a Secreta^ neering 
to the Government of India for the Department of Public ' 
Works was appointed, the first incumbent of the post being 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. E. Baker of the Bengal Engineers. 

The Secretary is shown in the lists of the day ns ‘ vested with 
the powers of the late Military Board.’ The control exercised 
by the new central office over civil and military and irrigation 
w’orks was probably less at this time than it became at a later 
date, owing to the organization being incomplete. The first 
efibrt towards a general control over the operations of the 
Provincial Governments seems to have taken effect in a call for 
annual budget estimates and progress reports of works. The 
first series of the latter was for the year 1854, and the attempt 
of Major (afterwards Sir Henry) Yule of the Bengal Engineers, 
then Under Secretary, to reduce these from chaos to order 
forms one of the early Selections from the Records of the De- 
partment. The total expenditure by the Government on works 
and repairs of all kinds for that year w'as zz6 lakhs. Of this 
nearly a crore was on communications of all kinds, including 
navigable canals ; over 54 lakhs was on irrigation ; 56I- lakhs 
on military works ; 3 lakhs on land for railways and their 
control. In addition 59 lakhs had been spent by the East 
Indian, and over 9 lakhs by the Madras, Railway Company. 

Thus the total outlay on public works of all kinds by Govern- 
ment, and by companies with capital guaranteed by Govern- 
ment, was close upon three millions sterling at the current rate 
of exchange. In the year 1849-50, or only four years before, 
the outlay, it is believed, did not exceed 60 lakhs. 

The staff of engineers was at this time drawn from many 
sources. The Engineer corps of the three Presidencies sup- 
plied the nucleus, and a few more came from the Company’s 
Artillery; some were recruited from the line regiments of the 
Company’s service, and a few officers of Royal regiments in 
India were employed with permission of the British Govern- 
ment. Lastly, a considerable number of civilians had been 
engaged in England and in India, and steps had been taken 
to increase the supply from both sources. The Thomason 
College at Roorkee, which will be referred to later on, was 
beginning to supply engineers and subordinates in fair numbers, 
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Supreme Governments is absolutely effective, which was not 
the case in earlier times. 

We have seen how the supreme control over civil and mili- Develop- 
tary Buildings and Communications, Irrigation, and Railways 
was centred, in 1854, in a Secretariat on which the authority division 
of the late Military Boards devolved. As time went on, this ^ 
central authonty was spirt up, first mto three, and later into four, ment of 
branches. This separation began during the period 1863-6, at ^^ia 
the commencement of which a Royal Engineer officer had been -^voiks 
placed on special duty in connexion with the accommodation Secre- 
of troops, and a little later was appointed Inspector-General of 
Military Works, holding charge of the military works business 
of the Secretariat when not on tour. A few years later (1872) 
this policy was extended, by placing the military works at all the 
chief stations of the Bengal Presidency directly under the control 
of this officer, acting under the immediate orders of the Supreme 
Government, with a separate system of circles of superintendence 
and executive divisions. The Provincial form of administration 
had, in fact, been found unsuitable for these works : the military 
buildings were not properly maintained, and failures in con- 
struction had occurred. In 1866, in order to meet the accumu- 
lating business, the Secretariat staff bad to be strengthened and 
three branches formed, each with an Under or Assistant Secre- 
tary in charge — the Military Works branch, the Civil Works 
branch including Irrigation, and Railways. A year later (1867), 
owing to the impetus given to the spread of irrigation and the 
intention to develop such works from loans, an Inspector- 
General of Irrigation was appointed, holding a corresponding 
position to that of the Military Works officer, already mentioned*. 

In 1870 the development of Railway work led to the appoint- 
ment of a Deputy-Secretary for each of the three branches above 
referred to. At the same time the Public Works Accounts 
department was recognized as a branch of the Secretariat, 
the Accountant-General becoming a fourth Deputy-Secretary. 

The process, begun during the period 1863-72, of separating Complete 
military from civil works made rapid progress in the ensuing ten o*{Mnitary 
years; and in 1882 this separation was emphasized by the Works 
whole of the business in connexion with the Bengal army being 
handed over to the Military Department, together with the Works De- 
Military Works branch of the Public Works Secretariat. The panment. 

* The fimctions of this officer were snhsequently merged in those of the 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Irrigation and Buildings and 
Roads branch of the Public Works Department, but on Inspector-General 
was ng.'iin appointed in 1905. 
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Government. This conversion of the Public Works Department 
into a civil organization had a marked effect on the strength and 
distribution of Royal Engineers employed in India. The 250 
Royal Engineers formerly allotted for civil and military works in 
peace time have been reduced to 200 ; the normal distribution 
of strength between the military and civil organizations, which 
twenty years ago was 70 and 180 respectively, has become 130 
and 70 ; and R. E. officers still attached to the Public Works 
Department are employed mainly on railways, which now furnish 
the most useful civil experience for the scientific corps of the 
army. 

The problem of decentralizing railway control, which from the Deccntral* 
commencement had rested in some form or other with the Public 
Works Secretariat, continued to occupy the Supreme Govern- control, 
ment for twenty years after the creation of a separate Railway 
branch in the Secretariat in 1866. The first step taken was 
the institution of several local Consulting Engineers, each 
responsible for the supervision of companies’ lines in the area 
under his control. But, as the pressure of business increased, 
it became evident that the control of details hitherto exercised 
by the Government of India must be delegated to some external 
authority, either to the several Provincial Governments, or to 
a Railway Board, or to an officer like the Director-General of 
Post Offices, exercising very full power and standing in the place 
of a Local Government. The railways are, with one or two 
exceptions, Imperial assets and liabilities, and several of them 
run through more than one Province. Their alignment ; the 
general principles regulating maximum, minimum, and com- 
peting rates and fares ; and the collection and compilation of 
statistics, are matters of policy which have hitherto been best 
dealt with by the Supreme Government, just as, in Great 
Britain, the Board of Trade deals with similar matters con- 
cerning railways in which the Government is not financially 
interested.' It is clear therefore tha^ in endeavouring to divest 
itself of unnecessary details connected with the control of rail- 
ways, the Supreme Government was precluded at the outset 
from having general recourse to the Provincial Governments, 
which had hitherto afforded a ready means of assistance when 
measures of relief from the effects of excessive centralization 
were in question. Nevertheless the Madras and Bombay 
Governments, which have always enjoyed a somewhat greater 
measure of independence than those of the more recently con- 
stituted Provinces, were allowed to have local Consulting 
Engineers who were also Secretaries to the Provincial Govern- 
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exercising Secretariat functions as Deputy-Secretaries to the 
Railway Secretary. These changes were accompanied by the 
delegation of certain powers to Managers and Engineers-in- 
Chief in the case of state lines ; and to Consulting Engineers (or 
to such Local Governments as supervise these officers ‘) in the 
case of lines worked by companies. 

Although some relief was given by these reforms, the great Creation 
expansion in the railway system, and the consequent necessity 
for providing more efficient machinery for the rapid disposal of 
business, led to changes of greater importance than any which 
have been made since the first establishment of a Public Works 
Secretariat. It was held that there should be a body of 
practical business men entrusted mth full authority to manage 
the railways of India on commercial principles, freed from all 
non-essential restrictions or needlessly inelastic rules. In 1905 
the Railway branch of the Secretariat was abolished and its 
place taken by a Railway Board, consisting of a chairman and 
two members. While the Government of India reserves to 
itself the final decision in regard to the preparation of the 
raihvay programme and the larger question of railway policy 
and finance which affect all lines, administrative duties have 
been generally delegated to the Board. The Board is directly 
under the new Department of Commerce and Industry, while 
the Public Works Department, which now deals only Avith 
irrigation and civil works, has been transferred to the charge of 
the member for Revenue and Agriculture. 

The Telegraph department was at onetime under the control Control 
of the Home, and later of the Foreign, Department. It was Tglg^rnpli 
transferred to the Public Works Department in 1870; and on depart-*^ 
the division of that Department into two branches dealing with 
railways, and with irrigation and civil works, the Telegraph 
department was placed under the latter branch. In 1905 Ae 
control was transferred to the new Department of Commerce 
and Industry. 

As regards Buildings, Roads, and Irrigation, the delegation Buildings, 
of powers to Provincial Governments has been very complete. Mgation.^ 
Each Local Government has its own Engineering staff, the head Functions 
of which acts as its Public Works Secretary* and is responsible 
for the up-keep and construction of its irrigation works, its ments and 

^ Madras, Bombay, and Burma. 

* In Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and the United Provinces there are two 
Chief Engineers and Secretaries— one for Irrigation and the other for 
Bnildings and Roads, while in the Pnnjab, where the development of irri- 
gation has been specially marked, there arc now (1906) two Chief Engineers 
and Secretaries for this branch and one for Bnildings and Roads. 
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ings and communications are concerned, will gradually contract. 

It has already nearly disappeared from the larger towns, in 
which municipal establishments supply its place, and from the 
great Fort Trusts, which have assumed charge of docks, 
harbours, and in some cases lighthouses, formerly in charge of 
the Department, and which now maintain complete and efficient 
establishments of their own. As regards irrigation too, the 
control of minor works such as the less important tanks has, in 
Madras, where these are very numerous, been transferred to 
the Revenue Department’. 

Besides buildings and roads there are other miscellaneous Coal and 
works, such as drainage and water-works of to^vns, harbours, 
docks, and lighthouses, which were originally within the scope 
of departmental operations. But as they have now, for the 
most part, been taken over by municipal and District boards 
and Port Trusts, they need not be further referred to. There 
are, however, two classes of miscellaneous works, connected 
with coal and iron production and river embankments, which 
may be briefly mentioned. 

The coal-mines worked directly by Government are the 
Warora colliery*, in the Central Provinces, under the control of 
the local Public Works Department, and the Dandot and 
Khost collieries (the former in the Punjab, and the latter in 
Baluchistan), worked by the North-Western Railway. The 
output of the first was 115,000 to 150,000 tons annually, and the 
profit 10 to 13 per cent, on capital. The other two are small 
concerns, with an annual output of about 70,000 and 20,000 
tons respectively. They supply coal at moderate rates to the 
railway and are maintained for that purpose. 

The Government has, from time to time since 1850, engaged 
in investigations in Bengal, the Central Provinces, Kumaun, 
and elsewhere, with the object of manufacturing iron in India. 

The only works, however, which have been erected up to the 
present are at Barakar, in Manbhum District, within the 
Bengal coal-field. These were originally started by the Bengal 
Iron Company, but were acquired by Government in 1880 and 
worked directly under a manager. In 1890 the property was 
leased to the Barakar Iron Works Company, which undertook 
to produce at least 15,000 tons of pig iron annually. Since 
then various modifications in the contract have been made; 

^ Before the Public Works Department was org.inized in the various 
Provinces, the Madras Revenue Board had the supervision of all inigntion 
works in that Presidency. < 

* The Warora colliery was closed in 1906, the coal having been exhausted. 
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are broken, banks breached, and the head-works of canals 
threatened or damaged. And when drought is followed by 
famine, the execution of important relief works falls within his 
province. At all times he is responsible for the preparation 
of estimates for repairs and construction, and for the execution 
of contracts for supply of labour and material. 

Executive Engineers have under them Assistant Engineers 
who are in training for higher functions, and a subordinate 
staff, the principal members of which are styled Subordinate 
Engineers, Supervisors, and Overseers. These assistants may 
be either in subordinate control of a portion of the division or 
in charge of particular works. 

Five or six divisions are grouped into a ‘ Circle ’ in charge 
of a Superintending Engineer. All important estimates are 
passed on to him for scrutiny, and the inspection of the works 
and projects in his Circle is his primary duty. 

The Chief, Superintending, Executive, and Assistant Engi- The 
neers form the permanent Engineer establishment, or superior superior 
staff of the Department, for Buildings and Roads, Irrigation, inf 'Ktab- 
and Railways. In 1903 they niimbered about 760, of whom lishment. 
about 60 were Royal Engineers. Of the rest, 420 were Civil 
Engineers recruited in Europe, mainly from the Royal Indian 
Engineering College at Cooper’s Hill, while 280 were recruited 
in India, chiefly from the Indian Engineering Colleges, and of 
this number nearly 100 were ‘Provincial’ Engineers appointed 
under certain special conditions which will be referred to later 
on. With the great expansion of public works of all descriptions 
which has taken place in recent years, the present staff has . 
been found inadequate, and it is now proposed to raise the 
number of permanent Engineers gradually to 900. There 
are also about 100 temporary and non-pensionable Engineers, 
employed chiefly on irrigation works in the Punjab and on 
railways. 

During the early days of the Public Works Department the The 
Engineer establishment was recruited in a haphazard and Cooper’s 
miscellaneous way. In 1870 aboilt two-fifths of its strength 
was made up of Royal Engineers, while the rest consisted, in 
proportions roughly equal, of men recruited in India, largely 
through the Indian Engineering Colleges, and of engineers 
procured in England under covenant, w'ho were popularly 
known as ‘Stanley engmeers,’ from Lord Stanley (afterwards 
Earl of Derby), Secretary of State when this arrangement was 
initiated. With the diminution of the number of Royal 
Engineers available for civil works, necessitated by the develop- 
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entered the superior service before the organization of 1892 
came into operation draw the same rate of pay as men of the 
Imperial Service, but are under inferior leave and pension 
rules. Some of these are Europeans recruited prior to 1882 
and not necessarily educated in India. 

The subordinate executive Public Works service is recruited The snbor- 
entirely in India from the local Engineering Colleges. 
contains a sprinkling of British soldiers who have undergone 
an engineering course at Roorkee, while the rest are natives 
of India in the wide sense above referred to, but with a large 
predominance of the purely Asiatic element. The subordinate 
ranks of the Military Works Service are similarly recruited, but 
here the appointments are reserved mainly for the military 
element obtained through Roorkee. 

There are four Engineering Colleges in India — at Roorkee The Indiac 
in the United Provinces, Sibpur (Calcutta), Madras, andp^fij?®"" 
Poona j also Engineering Schools at Rangoon, in Bihar, andiefes.*** 
elsewhere. Of these the oldest and most important is the Roorkee. 
Thomason College at Roorkee, which was founded in 1848 by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces 
whose name it beats. It was first established as a training 
school for supplying subordinates for the Ganges Canal ; and a 
few years later it was enlarged and converted into a college, 
with the object of training civilian engineers for the newly 
constituted Department of Public Works, and for the instruction 
of regimental officers in engineering. In 1902 it had a strength 
of about 320 students, of whom about 125 of various classes 
pass out annually. The greater number of these find employ- 
ment with Native States, Railway Companies, local boards and 
municipalities, and in private industrial concerns, while others 
enter the Public Works Department as above indicated and 
also the Survey of India. The college is equipped with 
chemical, physical, and mechanical laboratories, and with 
technical workshops, comprising carpentry, foundry, smithy, 
machinery, and fitting shops, worked entirely by electrical 
power generated by steam and oil engines within the college 
grounds. All these form part of the teaching apparatus. 

There are courses of instruction in dvil, electrical, and tele- 
graph engineering for engineers and subordinates ; classes for 
training draftsmen and computers and for mechanics; and 
industrial classes for teaching the trades of printing and 
photography in their various branches, and for art handiwork 
in wood, metal, and stone. The civil and electrical engineer 
students who compete for a limited number of guaranteed 
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from Cooper’s Hill. The superior Locomotive officers are 
now, for the most part, recruited from England, as a high 
standard of qualification is required ; but qualified men have 
been, and still are, appointed in India when they can be 
obtained. Storekeepers are almost invariably Europeans ap- 
pointed in India. The whole strength of the superior staff is 
under 120 men. With the exception of officers transferred 
from the Engineer establishment or otherwise recruited prior 
to 1881, the majority are non-pensionable and, in the case of 
the Locomotive branch, are engaged under short covenants, 
their service being capable of extension by mutual consent 
when the term of the covenant ends. A Provident Fund 
liberally subsidised by Government, the terms of which were 
greatly improved in 1900, supplies the place of a pension for 
those who were not originally on the pensionable list. 

The Railway subordinate staff is very large, including subor- 
dinate Superintendents on Rs. 400 and a few on Rs. 500, down 
to men on Rs. 15 a month. All those appointed since 1881, 
that is, by far the greater number of the present establishment, 
are non-pensionable and subject to the same Provident Fund 
rules as the superior non-pensionable staff. The higher Loco- 
motive subordinates are, as a rule, obtained under covenant 
from England j other members of the skilled staff are, like the 
subordinates of the Civil Works branch, obtained from the 
Indian colleges. 

Railway Companies engage their own staff, but frequently 
enlist the services of Government officers in active service or 
after retirement. Owing to the financial concern which the 
Government has in the majority of the Companies’ lines, on 
account of guarantee of interest^ profit-sharing, or assistance in 
some form or other, the approval of the Government of India 
is required for the salaries of the superior establishment, as 
well as for the rules regulating their leave and acting allowances, 
or for any special concessions in regard to pay. Taking State 
and Companies’ lines together, the total number of railway 
employes of all classes at the end of 1902 was 942 superior 
officers (mostly Europeans), and about 392,000 subordinates, 
of whom 13,200 were Europeans or Eurasians. 

The accounts of the Public Works Department, including ThePublic 
those of State Railways, are audited and consolidated bv a Works 
special Public Works Accounts department, at the head ofdepart- 
which is an Accountant-General with the rank and pay of““t. 
a senior Chief Engineer. The superior Accounts branch was 
formerly closely allied to the Engineer branch, and its ranks 
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but it was not till 1740 that liis successor, Dumas, formed 
a military force consisting of a body of European infantry 
and 4,000 to 5,000 Muhammadans armed in the European 
fashion. The brilliant Swiss oflScer, Paradis, was one of 
the first to m^e the fullest use of this instrument of war; 
and his successes led Robert Clive to follow the example of 
the French, and to give to the native soldiery a discipline 
they had never before experienced. 

The military forces of each British Presidency were at Origin of 
first necessarily separate and distinct. Communication by 
sea or land was long and tedious ; and although in early days armies, 
the Bengal establishment was subordinate to that of Madras, 
it was soon placed on an independent footing. The geo- 
graphical situation of the first settlements thus gave rise to 
local or Presidency armies which were practically independent 
of each other. The gradual growth of those forces up to the 
reoVganization of 1796 was very similar in character. The 
nucleus of the white portion of the army in India may 
be found in detachments of soldiers sent out from England, 
supplemented by European mercenaries, deserters, and 
prisoners of war from other foreign settlements, and sailors 
from the Company’s ships. Small bodies of European 
cavalry were raised ; the infantry were formed into companies 
and battalions ; while artillerymen were sent from home 
and recruited locally, some companies of Royal Artillery 
being transferred bodily to the service of the Company. 

The ‘European Infantry’ of Bombay eventually became 
the ist Bombay European regiment (Fusiliers) ; in Madras 
(1748) the European companies were formed into a battalion, 
ultimately to be the ist Madras European regiment (Fusiliers) ; 
while in Bengal the companies were similarly regimented 
and became the ist Bengal European regiment (Fusiliers). 

Swiss companies, ‘French Rangers,’ formed from the Irish 
and other regiments of Daily’s force after the capture of 
Pondicherry, and, later, Hanoverians, supplemented the 
ordinary ‘European infantry.’ Gradually Royal regiments 
were sent out to India, the 39th Foot being the first to 
arrive in 1754; four years later many of the officers and 
men were received as volunteers into the Company’s army, 
and several King’s regiments were transferred to that service. 

Before the battle of Plassey (1757) Clive had set to work Clive’s re- 
to improve the native troops. The peons and watchmen, 
armed and equipped in the native style with swords and 
targets, bows and arrows, lances and matchlocks, had dis- 
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But even admitting the want of discipline thus shown, 
nothing is 'more remarkable than the achievements of our 
troops in the vast territory which formed the theatre of war, if 
we consider the material of which they were composed, the great 
distances, often in unknown territory, they had to traverse, 
and the frequent failure of supplies and equipments. 

Two years after the battle of Plassey the Dutch were 
overpowered at Chinsura, and later the Nawab of Oudh was 
defeated at the battle of Buxar (1764). Soon afterwards the 
Madras Government joined the Nizam and the Marathas 
against Haidar All, and a new coalition of the latter with 
the Nizam was overcome. Then came the Rohilla War of 
17731 the wars with the Marathi in which the Bombay troops 
were engaged, and during which the wonderful march of 
General Goddard^from the banks of the Jumna to the western 
coast took place, and the escalade and capture of Gwalior by 
Popham and Bruce. In 1779 a confederacy of nearly all the 
chief princes of India to destroy the growing power of the 
Company was only frustrated by the genius of Warren 
Hastings, the prowess of the Company’s troops, and their 
good fortune in war. The conflict with the. French in Southern 
India and the brunt of the Mysore campaigns against TipQ 
fell upon the Madras army, but both Bengal and Bombay 
troops were engaged. The capture of Pondicherry in 1793 
was a final blow to the French power in Southern India ; and 
the advance of the Company’s rule along the valley of the 
Ganges as far as AllahabSd, the undertaking of the defence 
of Oudh and the garrisoning of Cawnpore and Fatehgarh, the 
conquest of Gujarat, and the acquisition of territory as the 
fruits of the Mysore Wars formed a series of operations which 
carried with them the constant development of the army. 

The native troops were formed into brigades with proper 
staffs, the artillery was increased and the power of field guns 
recognized. Presidency Commanders-in-Chief were appointed, 
and the military administration was improved in many ways. 

The chief reorganization of the army took place in 1796 ; but 
before entering into the details of this change, it is desirable 
to consider the character of the native forces of the Company 
during this first period of their formation, and of the 
adversaries whom they were called upon to meet. 

It is not easy to state with exactitude how the Company’s Constiia- 
armies were then recruited. We know that the times wereji®®®^*? 
turbulent, that fighting was a trade followed by thousands, native**”^ * 
and that violence and the ‘art of cutting throats’ were*™*'®®* 
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oxen, and the lighter artillery by horses, but the service of the 
guns was slow and inefficient. Corruption and disloyalty, intrigue 
and indulgence, w'ere rampant in such forces. The chiefs xvere 
often playing their own game, while the masses were mutinous 
or, if not openly disloyal, were only waiting till the happy hour 
arrived when their course of plunder and rapine could be pur- 
sued unchecked. There was no training, no discipline, no 
watchful commander to snatch victory from the jaws of defeat 
or to retrieve desperate fortunes by a dogged resistance and 
firm retreat. When the supreme moment came and the opposing 
forces entered into the fight, the death or flight of the com- 
mander would paralyse the action of the army even in the 
height of victory, and the safety of the zatutna would be more 
considered than that of the army. Courage was displayed by 
individuals and by masses, but panics would occur on the 
slightest provocation. It can be readily seen what great odds 
there were in favour of the attack, on such loosely bound 
masses, of disciplined bodies led by European officers, after 
well-sustained and, for those times, well-aimed musketry fire, 
preceded by and accompanied with comparatively rapid and 
efficient fire from field and heavy guns. As time went on the 
native princes endeavoured to imitate our system of training ; 
but the best characteristics were wanting, while the want of 
equipment and material and the slackness of discipline 
operated against the attempt. Led by really good soldiers in 
their own way, these enormous bodies of horsemen and foot- 
soldiers were foemen who might succeed by sheer numbers j 
but directly they half-copied their adversaries they became 
easier to overcome, because they had neither the training, the 
European officers, the equipment nor the tactical skill to cope 
with the smaller forces of the British, animated by a common 
'spirit and commanded by resolute men. After the French 
forces in the field had been disposed of, there were, for many 
years, French officers to train and direct native operations 
against us. Sometimes they w'ould even be employed on 
opposite sides by the native princes, as when Raymond was 
with the Niram and Perron with Sindhia. But these officers 
were not sufficiently numerous, nor had they the advantages of 
the British officers in continuous employment, in material and 
in power, while their troops, mercenaries like our own, were 
not regularly paid. Sindhia’s army, which had been trained by 
De Boigne, xvas perhaps an exception to this rule, and might 
have become a formidable power had Mahadji Sindhia lived 
longer. 
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title of the Khalsa, the ‘pure’ or ‘elect.’ The Khalsa army 
eventually became a most formidable instrument of war, and 
only terminated its splendid career alter lighting six pitched 
battles with the British. The admirable qualities of the 
soldiers of this army were innate. In the early days of their 
history the Sikh horsemen were renowned, but, in the course 
of time, the Sikh matchlock-men replaced them to some extent 
and became equally known for their stanchness and fire- 
power. Ventura and Allard, Court and Avitabile, did some- 
thing towards the training of the troops, but the material and 
the martial ability were there already. In 1809-10 Ranjit Singh 
began to form regular infantry of Sikhs, Hindustanis, and 
Gurkhas. Every battalion had its commandant and adjutant, 
and was about 700 strong. The administrative government 
was by means of committees or panchayats, and the army was 
divided into divisions and brigades. In 1844 the Khalsa army 
consisted of from 40,000 to 50,000 regulars, with a large force 
of irregulars and a number of light and heavy guns. At Gujrat 
(1849), ‘the battle of the guns,’ the Sikh power was finally 
overthrown and the glorious history of the Khalsa army closed. 
Many of the soldiers gave up the pursuit of arms to follow 
the plough again, while numbers took service with us j and 
they and their descendants have proved to be the finest and 
most loyal soldiers of the native army, second to none in the 
whole empire for constancy, fidelity, and military prowess. 


The year 1796 marked the first general reorganization of the Rcorganiz- 
native armies. The European troops, including the white 
soldiers of the Company, were then about 13,000 strong j the dency 
native troops about 57,000, of whom the Madras and Bengal onniesin 
armies had 24,000 each, and Bombay 9,000. The army in Beng*ai. 
Bengal was now organized as follows : — 


European artillery, 3 battalions of 5 companies each. 

„ infantry, 3 regiments of 10 companies each. 

• Regular native cavalry (replacing two irregular cavalry regi- 
ments), 4 regiments of 6 troops each. 

N-itive infantry, 12 regiments of 2 battalions each. 


Each native cavalry regiment consisted of i field officer in 
command, 15 officers, including the regimental staff, 4 Euro- 
pean non-commissioned officers, 12 native officers, 39 native 
non-commissioned officers, and 426 troopers. A major-general 
was appointed to command the cavalry brigade, and the cavalry 
officers were separated from the infantry and placed on a 
general cavalry list. 
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talion commanders were not invested with sufficient authority, 
even the promotion of non-cotntnissioned officers, the approval 
of recruits, and the granting of leave resting with the colonels 
of regiments. Proposals of a far more drastic character had 
been framed by Lord Cornwallis, but had to be modified in view 
of the discontent they evoked among the Company’s officers. 

The next sixty years saw immense changes in India, which Further 
were reflected in the army. In 1798 Lord Wellesley became 
Governor-General, and to his administration must be traced minion, 
the final predominance of British power. French influence 
was extinguished at Hyderabad, the Mysore campaign resulted ^ ' 

in the defeat and death of Tipu, the Carnatic became a British 
province, and British influence was established at the capital of 
the Peshwa. The campaigns of General Wellesley and Lord 
Lake against Sindhia and Holkar not only broke the strength 
of the Marathas, but dealt a heavy blow at French influence, 
which had maintained itself in hostile activity in Hindus!^ 
after being driven out of the South. Under Lord Hastings, 
the Nepal War gave us the Curkha soldier. Then came the 
crushing of the Pindaris, the first Burmese and Afghan Wars, 
the campaigns againt Sind and Gwalior, the two Punjab cam- 
paigns, and the second Burmese War. During this period vast 
territories had been annexed, the larger part of India had 
become subject to the Company, and the great Native States 
were influenced and controlled by its agents. These events 
necessarily resulted in large increases to the Presidency armies. 

The reduction eflected by the reorganization of 1796 was only 
temporary. The end of the eighteenth century saw fresh aug- 
mentations j and even when the Maratha War of 1803-5 had 
terminated and the armies had been placed on a peace footing, 
their establishment stood, approximately, as follows : — 



British. 

Native. 

Total. 

Bengal . 
Madras 
Bombay 

« • 

• • 

• • 

7,000 

11,000 

6,500 

57,000 

53.000 

30.000 

64,000 

64,000 

36,500 


Total 

34,500 

130,000 

154.500 


The year 1806 was notable for a mutiny in the Madras Local 
army. The sepoys garrisoning the fort at Vellore, exasperated 
at the introduction of innovations which they considered an ® ° 
attack on their religion, massacred European officers and 
soldiers. In 1809 the European officers again combined in 
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lery, 8 companies of foot artillery, a corps of engineers and 
pioneers, 3 regiments of regular cavalry, 2 regiments of irregu- 
lar cavalry, 2 regiments of European infantry, and 24 battalions 
of native infantry. 

The enrolment of irregular cavalry was but following the 
example of our opponents, who always had levies of horse 
attached to their armies. These horsemen were not clothed 
or armed by the state, but were on the silladar^ system, each 
man furnishing his own horse and equipment, while the horse 
supply was kept up by means of a ‘ Chanda fund ’ supported by 
monthly subscriptions. There were only two or three Euro- 
pean officers with each of these corps. 

As territorial expansion took place, local corps, more rough Local 
and ready than the regular army, were raised for the particular 
part of the country to which it was desired to afford protection. 

In 1S46 a frontier brigade was raised in the Sutlej States for 
police and general purposes ; the corps of Guides was formed ; 
and in 1849 the ‘Punjab Irregular Force’ was enrolled for 
duty on the frontier. In 1851 the establishment of this force 
was fixed at 3 light field batteries, 5 regiments of cavalry, and 
5 of infantry. A garrison company was added in 1852, a 
sixth infantry regiment (formed from the Sind Camel Corps) 
in 1853, one mountain battery in 1856, and a second in 
1862. The light field batteries were converted into moun- 
tain batteries in 1876. The force was originally under the 
Provincial administration, and was not placed under the 
Commander-in-Chief until many years later. A local force was 
raised on the annexation of Nagpur in 1854, and the ‘ Oudh 
Irregular Force’ after Oudh was annexed. The latter force 
disappeared in the Mutiny, while the former was broken up 
a few years later. By the treaty of 1800 the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad maintained a ‘ contingent ’ of 9,000 horse and 6,000 foot, 
which was officered from the Company’s service. In 1853 
a new treaty was negotiated, Berar being assigned for the pay- 
ment of the Contingent, and the force ceased to be a part of the 
Nizam’s army. It was to be maintained for his use, but avail- 
able for ser\’ice elsewhere. It consisted of 4 regiments of 
cavalry, 4 field batteries, and 6 battalions of infantry, com- 
manded by a general officer under the civil authority of the 
Resident at Hyderabad. Besides this special force, which was 
thus practically incorporated in the Indian army, many other 
Native States maintained ‘ contingents ’ of troops, representing 
the military aid which they were supposed to render to the 
* Silladar means ‘ bearer of weapons.’ 
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against their own countrymen. In taking service with us 
tliey merely followed their old precedent of fighting under the 
banner of the conqueror ; and if plunder was more restricted 
than in former days, they had compensating pecuniary advan- 
tages, present and prospective. We were justified, therefore, 
in regarding with some complacency this marvellous army of 
mercenaries. But as the years went on we forgot how slight 
were the bonds which united this great mass of Asiatic soldiers 
to their conquerors ; such warnings as we had passed by un- 
heeded ; and we ignored the effect of the measures political, 
domestic, and military, which were carried out to satisfy the 
craving for improvement according to Western ideals. It has 
been said that the absorption of Satara, Nagpur, and Jhansi by 
right of lapse, and the annexation of Oudh, were among the 
political. causes of the Mutiny; and whatever doubt may be 
felt as to the effect of the ffist-mentianed measure, there can 
' be none as regards the last. The greater portion of the native 
army of Bengal was drawn from Oudh and the adjacent 
territories ; and it is small wonder that they should have been 
affected when they saw their king deposed, and their privilege, 
as British sepoys, of precedence for their cases in Native civil 
tribunals passing away from them. As to the domestic causes 
of the Mutiny, the religious question, the basis of Eastern life, 
was the most important. Rites justly considered barbarous 
had been suppressed ; the Brahmans thought they saw some 
fell design to lessen their influence ; an Act had been passed 
permitting Hindu widows to many again ; the new innovations 
of railways and telegraphs were represented as a part of the 
plot; caste was to be destroyed, and the first step was to 
christianize the army. Reports were assiduously spread that 
force was to be used to this end, and years before the Mutiny 
every kind of report and rumour was abroad that our aim was 
to subvert the faith of Hindu and Muhammadan alike. Nor 
did the educational policy of the day, the action of the civil 
courts, and the depreciation of the land-holding classes lessen 
the feeling of alarm. If the army had been sound, this seed 
would have fallen on soil where it could not have fructified. 
But the army was ripe for rebellion ; and many causes, operating 
through many sources and for many years, combined to bring 
about its self-destruction. 

The native army had a splendid history; but, as tvith all 
mercenary Asiatic armies, insubordination had stained its 
colours from the first. There had been, as has been shown, 
mutinies in the Bengal and Madras armies, sometimes sternly 
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Other and more general causes were at work in the direction 
of evil. Success in war had undoubtedly been the most potent 
attraction to the service of the Company, but the disasters in 
Afghanistan broke the charm. The stoppage of batta also 
furnished a powerful weapon to discontent. When Sind was 
annexed the extra allowance, or batta, granted on foreign 
service was discontinued, and in consequence several Madras 
and Bengal regiments refused to march. Similar difficulties 
took place on the annexation of the Punjab. Here, too, 
several Bengal regiments conspired to resist the order stopping 
the foreign-service allowance they had formerly received, and 
to refuse their pay. The mutiny rvas tided over, but only by 
measures of alternate coercion and concession. The native 
army was perfectly aware of its own strength and numbers, 
and of the weakness of the European force, and extraordinary 
stories were circulated about our difficulties in the Crimea. 

An unsound and centralized military system ; a large army 
of high-caste men drawn from one part of the country, con- 
fident in its own strength, and acted on by intense religious fears, 
with other less direct causes, constituted a highly inflammable 
material which thousands of secret agents were conspiring to 
ignite. They were helped in a remarkable way by our own 
action. The old musket was to be replaced by the Enfield 
rifle, and d^pdts of instruction were formed. Cartridges were 
made ‘ agreeably to instructions received from home ' ; and 
not only had the cartridge paper itself, which was sent out from 
England, a glossy or greasy appearance, but the end of the 
cartridge containing the bullet was greased. The previous 
lubricating compound was composed of coco-nut oil and bees- 
wax. The new stuff was concocted of one part of bees-wax and 
six parts of tallow ; and there was ' no official knowledge ’ of 
what the components as supplied by the contractor consisted, 
or from what animal’s fat the tallow was made. At all events 
the sepoys thought that the grease used was a mixture of the 
fat of pigs and cows, the animals most abhorrent and sacred to 
Musalmans and Hindus respectively. It was in vain that the 
suggestion of the men that only wax and oil should be used was 
adopted ; that they were allowed to prepare their own mixtufe j 
and that steps were taken to disabuse their minds of any sinister 
intention against their religion. The mischief had been done, 
the native officers were afraid of their men, and emissaries to 
every regiment in the army spread disaffection successfully 
among an excited and credulous soldiery. Even then, had 
there been a strong Government and a sufficient European 
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in Madras and Bombay; they also recommended that native 
regiments should be formed by a general mixture of all classes 
and castes. The_ British force was 69,000 strong at first, but 
sank very low in ‘actuals’ in some subsequent years. The 
proportion of British to native troops has been fairly maintained, 
taking the regular army as a whole: the ‘general mixture’ 
system in native regiments was never wholly adopted, and has 
now ceased to exist altogether. 

Before passing to the consideration of the native armies as Conditions 
they were organized after the close of the Mutiny, a few words 
are necessary in respect to the employment of the British army troops in 
in India. Since the amalgamation of the Company’s European India, 
troops with the Royal forces, regiments and batteries have been 
sent to India and relieved on the same system as for any other 
part of the empire, the tour of service being about nine years' 
for cavalry and sixteen for infantry regiments, and from eleven 
to fifteen years for artillery units. Royal Engineer, Medical, and 
Veterinary officers come out to India for a term of five years, 
but may extend it. While in India, British troops are lent to 
and paid for by the Indian Government, and are in many 
respects under Indian regulations as regards pay, equipment, 
and various other matters. 

The Company had always been liable for the cost of the Cb-irges 
British troops serving in India; and by the Act of 21 Geo. Ill, British 
cap. 70, it had ‘to pay to the king, in the East Indies, two by India, 
lakhs of current rupees per annum for each and every regiment 
consisting of 1,000 men.’ In 1788 this was altered to a charge 
for ' raising, transporting, and maintaining such forces.’ From 
r834 to 1857 the average payment was about £195,000 
annually. In 1860-1 a capitation rate of £10 was fixed, the 
expenses having largely increased, but this plan was abandoned 
for one based on ‘actual expenses.’ Finally, after much dis- 
cussion, a capitation rate of £7i- was decided on and came ^ 
into force in 1S90-1. This ‘capitation rate’ is b.'ised on the 
charges for enlisting and training the recruit, the pay of young 
officers before they go to India, a share of the cost of educa- 
tional establishments, and the expenses of men sent home 
time-expired or invalided. It does not include ‘ deferred pay ’ 
or gratuities, and transport and non-effective charges are paid 
separately. For the ‘non-effective’ charges (pensions, &c.) a 
capitation rate of £3|- was paid from 1861-2 until 1870-1, when 
the Indian share of the valuation of pensions granted annually 
was capitalized. In 1884-5 ^ system was introduced, 
spreading the charge over a series of years. All changes and 
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carry with it a staff salary in addition to pay of rank. The powers 
of commanding officers were at the same time much increased. 

The native cavalry regiments were to consist of 420 sowars 
or troopers, with a due proportion of native commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers, organized in six troops. 'Each 
regiment was to have a British commandant, a second-in- 
command, two squadron officers, an adjutant, and a general - 
duty officer. The native infantry regiments were reduced to a 
strength of 600 privates, with native commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers, in eight companies. The European officers 
were: a commandant, two wing commanders, an adjutant, a 
quartermaster, and a general-duty officer. Cavalry and infantry 
regiments had therefore six officers each, double the number 
of the European officer establishment of the old irregular corps, 
but only a fourth of the nominal establishment of the old 
regular regiments. The general order effecting these changes 
was not published till 1863, and it took some time to apply 
the system to the Madras and Bombay armies. 


After this reorganization had been completed, the native Reduction 


armies stood as follows 

Cavalry 

reciments. 

Artilk*ry 

Inraniry 

in total 
strength. 


batteries. 

battalions. 

but in- 

Bengal army , . 

19 

••• 

4') 

crease in 

Madras army 

4 

••• 

40 

British 

Bomb.iy anny 

7 

a 

30 

element. 

Punjab Frontier Force . 

6 

5 

12 


Local corps 

a 

... 

5 


Hydeiabad Contingent. 

4 

4 

6 



This reduction did not take place at once, and even in 1864 
several corps existed which were ultimately reduced. In that 
year the armies in India had an aggregate strength of 205,000 
men, of whom 65,000 were British. As compared with the 
establishment prior to the Mutiny, there was thus a decrease of 
about 40 per cent, in total strength, but an increase of 60 per 
cent, in the number of British troops. 

The question of officering the reorganized native armies was Organiza- 
an important and difficult one. It was solved by the institu- 
tion in 1861 of a Staff Corps for each of the three Presidencies, Corpsf 
to provide a body of officers ‘by whom various offices and 
appointments hitherto held by officers borne on the strength of 
the several corps or regiments ’ of the Indian forces should in 
future be held. These Staff Corps were thrown open to 
British as well as Indian officers, the Company’s military 
college at Addiscombe was closed, and henceforth all fresh 
appointments to the Indian army were to be made from the 
British army. In recent years cadets from Sandhurst have also 
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34 I S. K. lUrak 


Lecturer in 
Civil Engineer- 
ing, Drawing 
& Design, 
Coll, of Engrg., 
Poona. 


afo Offg. from 3tst July 
C.LA, 50 1946. 


35 S. K. Deo 


Lecturer in Civil 
Engineering, 
College of 
Engineering, 
Poona. 


280 Offg. front 1st July 
C.UA. 50 •945" Tempy. post. 

TECH A. 

40 


36 G. V. Bal 


Lecturer in 
Applied 
Mcch A n ics. 
Can. at Engrg., 
Poona. 


170 Offg. from 17th Febru- 
T.A.P, 10 ary 1947. 
auA. 30 


37 B, S. Bhir 


Lecturer in 
Co m m e r e e, 
Syd. Coll, of 
Comm. & Eco 
nomics, Bom- 
bay. 


T.A.P. 10 
COM. A. 

Ss-8 

C,L.A. So 


170 Offg. from toth" June 


38 I Vacant 


Lectr. in Applied 
Afe c h a n i c s. 
Coll, of Engrg., 
Poona. 


Tempy, Post 


Lecturer in 
Botany, R.I. 
Sc., Bombay. 


Lecturer in 
Zoology, R. I. 
Sc., Bombay. 


Vacant from 20th June 

>947- , . 

(Temp, post created 
by G. R., E: & I. D. 
5600 of *3rd April 
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The strength of European officers with native regiments was 
increased to seven, and in 1874-5 one or two ‘probationers’ 
were.added to each corps to take the place of absentees. In 
1875-6 a review of the ‘irregular’ system took place. The 
conclusions arrived at were that it bad been successful and that 
the establishment of officers was sufficient ; but as the cost of 
living had increased during the previous twenty years, certain 
increases in allowances were given to native officers and 
soldiers, and the pension rules were revised. 

The Afghan War of 1S78-80, involving the employment of a The Army 
considerable army and a strain upon the military resources, was 
fruitful of lessons in every branch of the art -of war and of army 1879. 
organization. Many defects had been observed, and the Army Reduction 
Organization Commission of 1879 was assembled by I.ord nnmber 
Lytton not only to devise means for the reduction of military of native 
expenditure, but to test how far the existing system had ^n^British 
been found adapted to the requirements of troops on active batteries, 
service. The British forces in India at this date consisted of 
9 cavalry regiments, 50 infantry battalions, and 86 batteries 
of horse, field, heav)-, garrison, and mountain artillery, while the 
composition of the native armies was much the same as that 
indicated on page 345. The British troops numbered nearly 
65,000, the native troops about 135,000. 

The Commission made a most exhaustive and comprehensive 
inquiry which eventually gave rise to many important reforms, 
but the only immediate outcome was the reduction (in 1881) of 
four regiments of native cavalry and eighteen of native infantry, 
and an addition of one British officer to each of the remaining 
corps. The strength of each regiment was at the same time 
generally increased from 499 to 550 of all ranks in the cavalry, 
and from 712 to 832 in the infantry. This gave as nearly as 
possible the same total establishment as previously existed, and 
the Commission were satisfied that increased efficiency and 
fighting power would be gained. 

The reductions were distributed as follows : — 


Bengal army . 

Native 

caralor. 

Native 

inlantiy. 

. 2 

5 

Madras „ . . 

• 

8 

Bombay „ . . . 

. 1 

4 

Punjab Frontier Force . 

. I 

t 


There was also a net reduction of eleven batteries of British 
Artillery. 

Meanwhile the way was being prepared for the larger reforms Other 
proposed by the Army Commission and the Government of 
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Mrs. S. B.' Inspectress olj 
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Rs. j 

17S Offg. (on probation) 
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I 


Miss S. S. Mehta,' Asstt. I. G. S.. 
B.A., D.T.,1 N. D. 

D.P.E. I 
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c.t.A. 30 194s. 

T.A.P. 10 


I 


Mrs. M, Gupte ... 
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to the Office 
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tress of Girls 
Schools. Bom- 
bay Divn. 


250 

CO.MP A 

Go 
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Bengal and one in Bombay ; and a fourth squadron was to be 
added to all the Bengal and Bombay cavalry regiments, while 
the Madras cavalry were to have a tegmental strength of 489 
in place of 387 of all ranks. The native mountain batteries 
were each to have six instead of four guns. The native infantry 
of the Bengal army was to be increased by 9 battalions ; 
namely, 5 of Gurkhas, 2 of Sikhs, and i of Dogras, with i of 
Mazhabi Sikhs as pioneers, while every battalion was to be 912 
instead of 832 strong. Various subsequent additions, such as 
two native mountain batteries, brought up the increase of the 
native army to 20,000 men. These increases, which w'ere 
completed in 1887, were calculated to cost about two millions 
sterling annually, and when they had been carried into effect 
the strength of the British and native armies was as shown 
below : — 



British. 

Native 



& 


if 


if 

6 

C n 


, 


1 

■£ 


1 




u 

c 

c 

rt 

(S 


u 

<: 

blO 



0 

< 

to 

Sm 


Bengal « 

3.786 

7,084 

203 

34.442 

45.515 

15,202 

»,So8 

>,438 

58.944 

77.092 

Madras . 

*.S »4 

3,658 

35 

n.143 

16,360 

2,146 

271 

>.495 

* 8,737 

32,649 

Bombay . 

63 « 

*.947 

45 

8,104 

11,727 

4,667 

452 

935 

22,490 

= 8.544 

Local corps . 


• • 


.. 

.. 

',.598 

• • 


3,669 

7,267 

Hyderabad 











CoatiDgent 


•• 

•• 

•- 


3,000 

536 

•• 

5004 

7.540 

Totai. 

6,941 

12,689 

*83 

53,689 

73,602 

25.613 

2,767 

3.868 

1*0,844 

>53,092 


Grand TotAI., British and native troops ... , 226,694 


The third Burmese War in 1885, which was followed by a 
series of further operations against guerilla bands and dacoits, 
resulted in the annexation of Upper Burma, so that the in- 
creased garrison which was there necessary absorbed a con- 
siderable portion of the augmentation above referred to. 

In 1886 the battalions of the native armies were linked Introdnc- 
together in regiments of three, or sometimes two, battalions 
each. The linked battalions could thus supply trained men battalion 
to battalions in the field, whereas under the single battalion reserve 
system previously in existence battalions in tlie field could tCnntive 
only be strengthened by volunteers from other corps or by armies, 
recruits. In 1888 regimental centres were fixed upon for these 
groups, and were placed at such stations as it would be obli- 
gatory to garrison in case of a large mobilization of the army. 
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U. V, Desai 
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Law. 
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formed of Sikhs, Punjabi Muhammadans, Gurkhas, and other 
races; and in the. course of a few years eight battalions of 
the Madras army were thus reconstituted. An elimination of 
the lower classes of Hindus had already taken place in the Bengal 
army, their place being filled by Kajputs, Jats, and others. 

In the Afghan War of rSyS-So contingents from some of the Constita- 
Native States of the Punjab did good service in the Kurram , 
valley ; and when war seemed immment m 1885, the Native Service 
princes of India placed the resources of their States at the dis- troops, 
posal of the Government of India. From this offer arose (in 
1889) the body of ‘Imperial Service troops,’ which are under 
the control of the States furnishing them and are commanded 
by native officers, subject to the supervision of British inspect- 
ing officers who are responsible to the Foreign Department of 
the Government of India. 

Many other changes and improvements were brought about Other 
during this period. We can only mention the most important, 
and in doing so must necessarily anticipate the course of events period, 
in some cases. As has been explained in chapter x, the 
execution and supervision of military works, which had formerly 
been carried out by the Department of Civil Public Works, was, 
between 1882 and 1890, transferred to a separate Military 
Works Department; and this in 1899 was completely mili- 
tarized as the Militaiy Works Services. 

The first step in the amalgamation of the Presidency Com- 
missariat departments was made in 1885, when a Commissary- 
General-in-Chief was appointed. In 1 886 a plan of mobilization 
was started, and that year also saw the transfer of the Punjab 
Frontier Force from the control of the Punjab Government to 
that of the Commander-in-Chief. In 1888 the departments of 
the Adjutant-General and Quartermaster-General in the military 
districts were amalgamated, the intention being to form a 
higher staff for important military work, routine duties being 
relegated to a garrison or station staff. In 1890 the number of 
trans-frontier men in the army was increased. In 1891 the 
four regiments of Madras cavalry were reorganized in three 
regiments of four squadrons each. In the same year the 
three Staff Corps were amalgamated into one ‘Indian Staff 
Corps ' ; four old ‘ levy ’ regiments were re-formed with better 
material ; the pay of non-commissioned officers and smoars of 
the native silladar cavalry was raised by Rs. 4 per mensem ; 

£ind four years afterwards the pay of all non-commissioned 
officers and men in the native artillery, the sappers and miners, 
and the native infantry was raised by Rs. 2 per mensem. 
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cap. 62), abolishing the office of Coinmander-in-Chief in those sepatate 
armies, and withdrawing the power of military control hitherto Presidency 
exercised by the Governments of the two Presidencies. 'This 
measure, which took effect in April, 1895, brings to a natural 
conclusion the section recounting the changes which took place 
in the Presidency armies after the great Mutiny of 1857. Of 
lower strength than their predecessors, but more powerful 
in efficiency and armament, their quality was tried in many 
campaigns ; the general reorganization consequent on the re- 
construction of the Bengal army was followed by alternate 
periods of rest, reform, and reduction \ and then by increase, 
improvement, and the unification of the great departments of 
military business. The time was now ripe for the consolidation 
of military control and the application of a more modem 
system of army administration. 


III. Unification of the Armies and present Military 
Organization 

The Army Organization Commission of 1879 recom- organiza- 
mended the abolition of the Presidency army system, and the 
division of the Indian army into four territorial army corps Presidency 
under one supreme authority. The cause of the existence of annicsinto 
the separate armies has been explained : they were the actual 
result of military establishments formed at three independent 
bases far distant from each other. In the course of years it 
had come to be an anachronism that the Central Government 
should have but little authority, and the Commander-m-Chief 
in India none at all, over the native armies of Madras and 
Bombay, which were, moreover, largely stationed outside those 
Presidencies. The evils of this state of things were many and 
varied. But this Avas not all. The Bengal army, occupying 
an area of immense extent, had become umvieldy for a single 
command and was in danger of becoming homogeneous. It 
was accordingly felt that the division of the army into four 
great parts, primarily connected with the Punjab, Hindustan 
proper, Bombay, and Madras, would best prevent its fusion into 
one huge body of soldiers. As already stated, various measures 
subsidiary to this end, such as the unification of military de- 
partments, had been gradually carried out before the Madras 
and Bombay Armies Act was passed. After much deliberation 
and discussion, the neAV system came into being in April, 1895, 
and India Avas now divided into four territorial commands, 

von. IV. A a 
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exempted from this change, but these corps will probably 
be converted into military police. The cavalry and infantry 
of the Hyderabad Contingent were reorganized on the 
class squadron and company system. In 1898-1902 the 
establishments of British and native mountain batteries were 
strengthened, and two native mountain batteries and five 
native infantry battalions were added to the Punjab and 
Bengal commands. The infantry battalions were raised to 
. replace five corps lent to the Imperial Government for service 
at colonial garrisons, such as Mauritius, Ceylon, and Singapore. 

Indian troops were first employed in colonial garrisons in 1898, 
but the larger measure arose from the call made on India 
during the South African War and is now accepted as a per- 
manent arrangement. Other important changes have been the 
reconstitution of four regiments of the Bengal portion of the 
army, three as Muhammadans of the Eastern Punjab and 
Hindustan, and one as a pioneer regiment of Lobana Sikhs 
and Jats j and the incorporation of the Punjab Frontier Force 
as an integral part of the Punjab command. The Madras army 
has undergone considerable changes. In 1895 Telugus were 
eliminated, and the remaining material gradually improved. 
Between 1902 and 1904 two infantry battalions were recon- 
stituted from Moplabs, and one battalion was converted into 
a Gurkha corps, while nine others have been transformed 
into battalions of Punjabis, leaving the locally recruited 
Madras regiments at thirteen. The former material of a 
regiment of Madras cavalry has also been replaced by a large 
infusion of men from Rajputana and the Punjab. The 
Bombay army has not undergone any important change, but 
its material has been gradually improved by the elimination 
of the less efficient elements. The Bombay sappers were 
increased by two ordinary companies in 1902-3, and by a 
fortress company for Aden. The Hyderabad Contingent was 
broken up in 1904, in consequence of the arrangement con- 
cluded with the Nizam in respect to Berar. Its cavalry was 
formed into three, regiments of four squadrons, instead of four 
regiments of three squadrons each, and was transferred to the 
Bombay command ; the field batteries were abolished j and 
the six battalions of infantry were transferred to the Madras 
command. Aurangabad and Bolarum are the only old stations 
of the Contingent now retained. 

In 1896 the three Presidency Medical services were amal- other 
gamated under a Director-General. In 1897-8 the British changes, 
infantry in India was reduced by one battalion, twenty men 

A SI 2 
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I 
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I 
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Chaplain 011 the 
Indian Ecclesiastical 
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troops was completed in 1902-3. A new mountain gun was 
introduced ; many improvements were made in the field artil- 
lery ; a large number of machine guns were obtained j a cordite 
factory was established ; additional ammunition was issued for 
practice j and the coast defences were improved. The year 
1900-1 also saw the inception of other measures of reform, 
such as mounted infantry schools j improvements in the Com- 
missariat department, whose title was now changed to ‘ Supply 
and Transport Corps’; increase in artillery horses and the 
establishment of mountain batteries ; development of the plan 
of mobilization, and increased equipments and stores ; the 
completion of frontier defences and communications ; simpli- 
fication in the methods of military audit and accounting ; and 
reform of the Horse-breeding and Remount departments. The 
commissariat service has received special attention of recent 
years; besides various reforms in its internal economy, the 
staff of officers and subordinates has been increased, and their 
pay and prospects improved ; and new administrative appoint- 
ments have been made. In a cognate business, the supply 
of fodder, milk, and butter, great progress has been made 
in the establishment of grass and dairy farms. In 1901 
promotion in the Staff Corps (now ‘ Indian Army ’) was 
accelerated, the ranks of captain and major being attainable • 
in nine and eighteen years instead of in eleven and twenty 
years. In April, 1902, consequent on the grant of increased Incresise 
pay to the army at home, the pay of the British soldier 
India was increased by zd. a day ; and in April, 1904, a further troops, 
increase of from 4rf. to 7^. a day was given, in the form of 
service pay, augmenting Indian military expenditure by 
£700,000 annually. In 190Z-3 the scattered ambulance 
establishment was organized into an Army Bearer Corps. 

Three howitzer batteries were added to the artillery ; a corps Reform 
of frontier garrison artillery was formed from the existing ‘“ 'll® 
native garrison battery ; and various improvements were made 
in the Army Hospital Corps, in the nursing service, and in 
the body of military Hospital Assistants. The ‘brigade’ 
system for mounted artillery — ^i.e, the association of three field 
or two horse-artillery batteries, under a lieutenant-colonel, as 
a tactical and administrative unit — was introduced, and ammu- 
nition columns were reorganized. 

In 1903-4 various further measures were carried out. The Other 
transport organization was more fully developed by the cstab- 
lishment of thirteen additional mule corps and cadres, and 
horses were partially substituted for bullocks in four heavy 
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LIST OF OFFICERS APPOINTED UNDER 


Dlstrida 

Marriac!® Registrars (o) 
under section 7 . 

Ministers licensed under section 6 , 
to solemnize marriages. 

Bcmbay ••• ' 

Mr. E. L . Vaz, 

Marriage Registrar, 

Bombay. 

Mr. W. S, Durham 

Mr. Godfrey Vedamnthu 



Rev. Abdul Majid Khan 

Rev. V. Silcock 

Rev. P. K. Uzgare - .-■) 

„ B. P. Hivale, M.A.. B.D., 
Ph.D. 

Samuel John R. Ramdas, 
B.A., B.T. . 

Rev. George Thomas Parades! 

„ K. D. Garrison 
„ A. J. Revnell, O.B.E. ... 1 

Dr. Rosnan Singh Lazarus ... / 

Rev. Wynford Beilin 1 

„ W. A. Ritchie, M.S. f 

„ Clias S. H. Stone .>• J 



„ W. T. Harvey ... \ 

„ W. K. R. Griffiths .../ 

Pastor R. H. Pierson "1 

Mr. G. A. H-imilton ••• / 

Rev. Robert C. Richardson 



„ Balavant Bhaskars ••• 



„ K. L. Shinde 


• 

„ Vishwasrao Anandrao 

Satralkar. 

„ T. H. Sheriff, H.C.F. 



t , 

„ J. Tf. Manson • •••1 

„ W. K. MacReynoIds -J 

„ Frank E. Poad 

Commandant Da^doba Dive. 
Lient.-Comr. Archibald Moffat 

Mr. James Smith J 

Lt-Colonel Wra. E. Carter ' 

Rev. R. T. Kerr, H.C.F. - j 

„ A. F. Pentney, M.C. ••• i 

Pastor R. S. Cole 

Rev. A. K. Philpose 

Mr, Leslie B. Taylor (Pastor) 

CoUba 

• 

Rev. Cecil John Buffam 

Bombay Suburban 

.. Mr. |. R. Athaide, B.A, 
LL.B., Advocate, Bandrr 

„ Rev. J. P. Ravade 
u 


(n) In a district where there is no resident Marriage Registrar 
' Karnes of Ministers and persons licensed tinder secs. 6 and 9 of the 

in this 
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Command. 

Number of 
British troops. 

Nnmber of 
native troops. 

Total. 

Punjab . 

20,051 

53.496 

73.547 

Bengal . 

24,048 

33.191 

57.239 

Bombay 

16,209 

34.843 

51.053 

Madras . 

9 r 440 

29,630 

39.070 

Burma . 

4,422 

6,781 

11.203 

Total 

74.170 

1 57.941 

232.111 


The reserve of the native army numbered about 25,000 men*, 
and the auxiliaty forces (British volunteers. Imperial Service 
troops, frontier militias, and military police) about an additional 
76,000 men. 

A new scheme of military organization, which owes its incep-New 
tion largely to the present Commander-in-Chief, Lord Kitchener, 
is now, however, in process of development. The leading main and 
features of this scheme are the recognition of the fact that the divisional 
main function of the army is the defence of the north-west ™ 
frontier, and that the army in peace should be organized and 
trained in units of command similar to those in which it would 
take the held. As a result, a number of small military stations 
are being abandoned ; the bulk of the troops will be con- 
centrated in large cantonments ; and their distribution is in 
three army corps and ten divisional commands, as shown '• 
below : — 


Army corps command. 
Northern 


Western 


Eastern 


Divisional command. 

f ist. (Peshawar.) 
and. (Rawalpindi.) 
3rd. (Lahore.) 

f 4th. (Quetta.) 

5th. (Mhow.) 

6th. (Poona.) 

I 7th. (Meerut.) 
j 8th. (Lucknow.) 


Directly under the 1 9th. (Secunderabad.) 
Commander-in-Chief ( Burma. 


Each divisional command (excluding Burma) will, in the event 
of wholesale mobilization, supply a full division to take the 
field. Below the divisional organization comes that of brigades, 
details of which are given on pp. 366-7. It will thus be seen 

‘ In 1904 it was decided gradually to increase the native army reserve 
to £0,000. 
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district. 

Marriage Registrars (a) 
under section 7 . 

Ministers licensed under section 6 , 
to solemnize marriages. 

Ahmedabad 

The Dist. Magte. (when 
a Christian), Sen. 

Rev. G. Wilson, B.A. ...^ 


Marriage Regtr. 

1, W. Graham Mulligan, M.A. T 
„ Finlay John Stewart ...J 

Major Madhavlal Jivrani 

Rev. James F. Brabazon ...') 

„ G. A. Gustafson ... 

,1 A. Heifers 
„ Ashirvad Lalji 
,1 Heralal Raysingh 

Major Deodas Dhula ' ... 

Staff Captain J. Edwards ... 1 

Adjt Alfred Mevitt Pratt ... / 

Rev. Pau. Gulabhhai ... 

Broach 

The Gentleman in charge 
of the .Irish Presbyterian 



Mission at Broach, Sen. 
Marriage Registrar. 

„ J. M. L)le, M.A, ..1 

\ 

„ R. E. Hanna ... / 

Panch Mahals 

The Gentleman in charge 

„ Darid Lewis ... J 


of the Irish Presb}tcrian 

„ T.H. McNeill ~ 


Mission at Dohad. 

,, W. E. Kirkpatrick . 1 . 

Mr. Andrew Crockart 
„ William Robinson ... 

„ Alexander S. Breeze ... 

Kaira 

Mr. Obedbhai Tulshibhai 

Major George A. Selby 


of the Irish Presbyterian 

Rev. W. M. Beatty, B.A. ... j 


Mission, Anand. 

„ J. H. Davey, B.A., B.D. ... ) 
„ F. H. Cromey, B.A. J 

Major Haribbai Devji ... 1 

Adjutant Robert Mckay ••• r 

„ Ivar Palmer ••• J 

Rev. J. Ringenberg ••• 

„ Donald Moses Kennedy 

„ Peter G. Doty 

Major (Dr.) A. Bramwell Cook ... 
Mr. Pratap Jethalal Contractor 


(a) In a district where there is I— -- — 

AWft— Names of Ministers and persons licensed under secs. 6 and p ot the 
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The administrative departments under the Military Supply Adminis- 
Department thus deal with supply and transport (in part) ; 
clothing ; ordnance ; medical stores ; and horse-breeding and nndar the 
remount work. The Military Works Services are also under 
the Military Supply Department, so far as the financial and paitment. 
technical side of their business is concerned. 

Up to 1905 the Supply and Transport Corps, until recently The 
known as the Commissariat Transport department, was entirely 
under the Military Department. The Military Supply Depart- Corps, 
ment is now responsible for the supply and storage in bulk of 
all provisions and stores, and for the registration and provision 
of transport animals and attendants. The executive control of 
the corps, the administration of transport units when formed, 
and questions relating to the distribution of stores to troops 
have, however, been transferred to the Commander-in-Chief. 

The officers of the corps are recruited from both the Indian 
and British armies. Between 1899 and 1904, ninety British 
officers were added to the corps. In its supply branch it deals 
with the food of the British troops and of the horses of British 
mounted corps, and with bedding, barrack, and hospital sup- 
plies ; in certain localities, too, this corps supplies native troops; 
and it undertakes the whole of the supply of both British and 
native troops when on active service'. The recent reorganiza- 
tion of the transport has already been mentioned. This now 
consists of 21 mule corps, 18 cadres of mule corps, 9 silladar 
camel cadres, and 2 pony cart train cadres. A mule corps is 
commanded by a British officer, and is divided into two sub- 
divisions, each in charge of a warrant officer. Those for use 
with cavalry brigades are divided into six draught and four 
pack troops, each under a daffadar, and have a total strength 
of 552 of all ranks, with 936 mules. Those for use with other 
arms are divided into nine pack troops, each under a daffadar, 
and have a total strength of 388 of all ranks, with 840 mules. 

Cadres of mule corps are commanded by a British officer, and 
maintain practically the full number of supervising and artificer 
establishments. They have, however, a much smaller number 
of mules. A silladar camel corps is commanded by a British 
officer, and is divided into four subdivisions, each in charge of 
a native officer. The total strength of the corps is 405 of all 
ranks, with 357 camels (augmented on mobilization to 1,068). 

Four camel corps have recently been raised in connexion 
with the grant of lands for colonization under the Chenab 
Canal in the Punjab, camel-owners who receive such lands 

* la times of peace native troops usitnlly provide their own food. 
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District. 


Jta'i'a— fOnW. 


Surat 


Tt>ana 


AhmHnaji'r 


j Marriasje Rrn'S-'ars (n) | Mirsistcrs licensed under section fi, 
order section 7. to solemnize marriages. 


f 


i 



I 

i 

,„t The Gentleman in charge] Rev. James Brolly, B.A. 
of the Irish rtesbjteri.in' 

Mission »t Surat. „ J. Rogeis, C.A. 

Mr. A. E. Nelson 
- P.istor T. K. Ludg.ile 
Res-. J. M. Blough, B.A. 

„ C.C. Shull 
I „ H. I*. Garner 
I „ G.K. Salved! 

„ W. C, M.acRcynoIds 

( „ Robert Dickey 


Mr. T. Wells. Thana ...' Rev. H . L. Allcj- 

Luis Almeida „ J. A. Bho'Ic 

I .Mr, T. Wells 

' I 

J I Rev. B. B. Bhijput 

! . 

1 j „ Anandrai J. \Vjj;licli.iurc 


Mr. E. J. Jcnntr 
i 

I 

I 



„ B. S. nij.ilcrao 

lev. Rlnard F.sirbiiik, .M.A., D. 
„ j, L. .Mo ilion 
„ Kob'Tt \V. Kairbant 
,, Winfield Q. Smart 

Lov B. f.onr 
„ Gifiord 11. ’loulf 
„ D. B. Hhln,;arJlre 
,, S. B. Gerd- 


K. S. Moda’c 




(*) In a d-s'ri-t nl'rr tl ere l« ro rrt' lent .M.irri.a*e Regji’rari 
Keif. — N,ar-ta{,f Msms’rri ard rfraaaa 1 u* !-rfr*t, (1 ar.l qoI the 

* in thl> 
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officers are four Controllers of Llilitary Accounts, stationed at 
Calcutta, Poona, Madras, and Rawalpindi, each of whom is 
assisted by a staff of paying, auditing, and accountant officers. 

As stated above, the Military Accounts department is now 
under the control of the Finance Department. 

The Medical Store department, which is administered by The Mcdi- 
the Director-General, Indian Medical Service, maintains 
medical store depbts at Lahore, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, mrat. Tlie 
and Rangoon, containing all kinds of medical stores and 
hospital equipments. At these d^pdts, except that at service. 
Rangoon, which is a supply ddpot only, drugs of various 
kinds and medicines are manufactured. The Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service is under the Home Depart- 
ment as regards civil duties; but he is also the adviser 
of the Military Supply Department on all questions relating to 
the Indian Medical Service and the Indian subordinate 
medical department. It may be mentioned here that the 
Indian Medical Service is primarily a military service; but 
while each unit in the native army has a medical officer from 
this service attached to it, and certain commands and military 
districts have drawn their administrative medical officers from 
the same source, a large number of the members of the 
service are employed in civil duties, a considerable proportion , 
being held available for military duty when active service 
requires their presence. 

The Remount department, under a Director-General, deals The Re- 
with the breeding and supply of horses for the army. There are 
five remount d^p6ts, at Saharanpur and Hapur (United Provinces), 

Mona (Punjab), Ahmadnagar (Bombay), and Hosur (Madras). 

The control of horse, mule, and donkey-breeding in certain 
selected Districts of the United Provinces, the Punjab, Baluchis- 
tan and Sind, and the Bombay Deccan has been transferred 
from the Civil Veterinary to the Army Remount department ; 
outside these areas the former department continues to control 
breeding. The system is to purchase young stock at an early 
age, and rear them on Government runs. Australian horses 
are also imported, for the British mounted services chiefly, 
while Arabs are likewise obtained for cavalry in limited numbers. 
Country-bred horses, on which the native cavalry are mainly 
mounted, have been improved in the last thirty years, and are 
superior in hardiness and endurance to the Australian. 

Officers of the Royal Engineers in India are primarily The Mili- 
employed on military works, with the native sappers and 
miners, in the submarine mining corps, and on the army staff. 
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District. 


Marriage Registrars (o) 
under section 7. 


Ministers licensed under section 6, 
to solemnize marriages. 


Ahmednagnr— cen/d. 


Pastor W. H. McHenry 

Rev. V. Deolalilcar 

Rev. R. M. Onavale 
Rev. M. A. Patole 
Rev. N, G. Suryaivanshi 
Rev. D. Walters 
Mr. Paul G. Sonawane 


Mr. Chandrasen Daulatrao Dongre. 
Pastor Daniel Jadhav 

I, William Sunder Hivale 




^ . (a) In a district where there is no resident Marriage Registrai 

— •'•emes of Ministers and persons licensed under sees. 6 and 9 of tb 

inth 
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Since 1895 the powers of the Commander-in-Chief as such Powers of 
have been much extended, while at the same time he has 
been freed from a good deal of petty business. For filling chief” 
up the higher commands and staff appointments, the approval 
of the Secretary of State for India is required, besides that of 
the Govemor-General-in-Council ; and in the case of British 
service officers the concurrence of the Army Council has to 
be obtained for all appointments of any consequence. Minor 
staff and regimental posts, again, are dealt with by the 
Lieutenant-Generals of the commands, and the Military Supply 
Member has the right of appointment in the departments 
subordinate to him; but subject to these exceptions, all 
important army patronage vests in the Commander-in-Chief, 
and much of the business that formerly used to go before the 
Government of India is now dealt with at Army Head- 
Quarters. . The Commander-in-CMers direct financial powers 
are limited to sanctioning expenditure not provided by 
regulations up to a limit of Rs. 50,000 a year. 

The Lieutenant-Generals of the main commands are each Lieutenant- 
assisted by an army and departinental staff, the principal ^ 
officers in which are the following : Deputy Adjutant-General, mands.* 
Colonel on the Staff (Brigadier-General) for Royal Artillery, 

Chief Engineer, Principal Medical Officer, Inspector-General 
of Ordnance (two for the former four commands), and Inspector 
of Supply and Transport. The Controller of Military Accounts 
in each command is also the financial adviser of the Lieutenant- 
General of the command. 

The local heads of the Army departments carry on their 
duties under the general .regulations applicable to the depart- 
ment, but in their executive work act under the Lieutenant- 
General of the command. 

Each of the four commands formerly existing was divided into Military 
first and second class military districts as follows : — 

JPttnjab Command. 

Three iiist-class districts : Lahore, Peshawar, and Rawalpindi. 

Three second-class districts : Derajat, Kohat, and Sirhind. 

Bengal Command. 

Two first-class districts : hleerut and Ondb. 

Six second-class disrticts: Assam, Presidency, Alkbabad, Eundelkhand, 

Roliilkhand, and Nerbudda. 

Bombay Command, 

Three first-dass districts : Mhow, Poona, and Qnetta. 

Five second-class districts: Aden, Bombay, Detsa, Sind, and Nagpur. 
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District. 

Marriage Rtgistiars (a) 
under section 7 . 

Ministers licensed under section ri, 
to solemnize marriages. 

West Khandesh ••• 

Mr. Joseph L. Dias 

Dr. J. Buchanan, D.A.. B.D., D.D..„ 
Rev, Enoch Hcdbcrg, D.Litt ...^ 

„ Sigurd Ohlsson ... 1 

„ Ake Almgrcn ... | 

„ Arthur C. Chopade ... J 

„ G. G. Chowre 

„ 0. E. Meberg ... 

„ A, D. Chnudhari 

„ Paul M. Cassen 

East Khandesh 

Rev. R, K. Cutler of the 

„ C. \V. Schetander ...'\ 


Christian and Mis-donary 

„ A. I. Garrison ... 


Alliance Mission* 

„ F. W. Schclandcr ... 

„ E.W. Crocker ...J 

„ Daniel Watters ..; 

„ J. Archibald F. Stewart ... - 

„ Spencer E. May ... 

„ R K. Cutler ... 

„ J. S. Otteson ... '} 

„ U. K. Chopde ... I 

„ C.W. Saunders ...) 

• 1 

„ D. H. Butler ... 

Mr. S. M. Kamble ... 

Nasilc ... 

Mr. D. N. Tilak 

Pfistor Vaman Gangaram 

Waghmare. 

Pastor W. J. McHenry 

Poona ... 

The District Magtc. 
(when a Christian) Senior 

Mr. H. L. Adamson 


Marriage Registrar. 

Rev. R. H. Gaiktvad 



„ Jack T. B. Troke ... I 

Mr, John E„Norlon ••• ! 


J. El Eemandes ... 

Rev. S. Bauer 


Mr. J. G. Sallanhe, BA. ... 

Rev- I. D. Victor, I. Th. Ind. 

Rev. J. F. Edwards 

Rev. W. E. Cullwick 

mA H. R. Coventry ... \ 

„ G. H. Oldfield, M.B,B.S. ... J 


(b) In a district where there is no resident Marriage Repslrar, 
Note , — Names of Ministers and persons licensed under secss. 6 and 9 Of the 

in inis 
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Division. 


Brij^des. 


Burma . . J Mandalay 

iKangoon 

Independent bri- (Kohat. 
gades — North- JDerajat 
etn command. | Bannu . 


„ Western 
command. 


[Aden . 


Former niiiitary Districts 
comprised in new Division h 

•| Mandalay. 

. Kohat. 

• J Derajat. 

. Aden. 


The distribution and organization of the army in 1906 is 
shown in Appendix I. 

The officer commanding a division is ordinarily a major- 
generalj while the brigades are commanded according to their 
importance by major-generals, brigadier-generals, or colonels 
on the staff. The divisional commanders have been entrusted 
with wide powers, thus relieving the Lieutenant-Generals of 
commands of much routine work and setting them free for 
a more thorough inspection of their troops. 

The head-quarters staffs of divisions and brigades are amal- 
gamated, i.e. they all belong to one department, the Adjutant- 
General’s j but certain officers perform routine duties; others those 
relating to training and preparation for war, e.g. armament, in- 
struction, and organization; and others again those relating to 
maintenance and movement, e.g. camps and mobilization. 

Commands and army staff appointments are as a rule divided Distribu- 
equally between the British and Indian services ; but certain , 

classes of appointments are generally reserved to Indian officers, between 
e.g. those in the Military Accounts, Remounts, and Judge and 
Advocate-General’s departments. The maximum number ofs"n,j“gs, 
general officers of the Indian army is limited to 3 generals, &c. 

5 lieutenant-generals, and 22 major-generals. Promotion is by 
selection to fill a general officer’s appointment, or as a reward 
for distinguished service. 

Officers in India must either have obtained a staff college Training 
certificate or have qualified for promotion to field rank and oncers, 
passed the higher standard examination in Hindustani, in order 
to attain to the staff. The establishment of an Indian Staff 
College at Quetta has been sanctioned®, and measures have been 
taken to improve the regimental training of officers. There are 
special veterinary, signalling, supply, transport, pioneer, explo- 
sives, and gymnastic classes, while engineer officers can go 
through courses of instruction in submarine mining and in 


' These correspondences arc approximate only. 

^ Fending the completion of buildings at Quettn, instrnction was began 
at Deolali in 1905. 
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District. 


Marriage Registrars (a) 
under section 7 . 


Ministers licensed under section 6, 
to soiemnize marriages. 


Poona.— could. 


Kiricee 


Satara 


Mr. H. A. G. Acton, 
l.C.S 

Mr. S. J. Ohol, B . Ag. 


Rev. Frederick Hurst 


Adjutant Manohar Salve 
„ S. A. Muktikar 
Major Bhaurao M. Teldhune 
Pastor N. C. Wilson 
„ E. D. Thomas 
Mr. Robert Bruce Thurber 
Rev. Edward W. Pohiman 

Rev. T.Stoddait 


Mr. S. D. Davidson ... 

Rev. F. E. Leyland, Methodist 
Chaplain, lurkee. 

„ P. E. Thorne, Methodist! 

Chaplain, Kirkee. 

„ H. J. Jenkin, B.A. 

„ Abdul Masih Hafiz 
„ Kumar Shakir ... 

„ Iver Hook 

Mr. James David Quinman 


Rev. Bhaskar Sadanand Jadhav, 
B.A. 


Rev. L. G. Craze 

„ C. J. Davey 
„ A. A. E. Cook 

„ G. Eric Firth 
„ E.M. Wilson 
„ S. N. Ranabhise 

„ F. O. Couser 
„ J. S. Masoji 
„ M. B. Kamble 

„ P. S. Bhonsle 
„ Bhaskar E. Gatovad 

„ M. N. Raste 

„ T. T. Pandhare 

Mr. Bhagwantrao Kondaji Wagh-j 

mare. 


,, (o) In a district where there is no resident Marriage Re^strar , 

./o/(,~Names ot Ministers and persons licensed under secs. 6 and g of the 

in this 
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Western command — Muhammadans of the Deccan, Raj- 
putana, and the Punjab; Pathans and Baluchis; Marathas; 
and Hindus from Rajputana and Hindustan. 

Burma division — Aluhammadans from the Punjab, Sikhs, 
and Gurkhas. 

The recruiting of the native army is now largely undertaken 
by recruiting staff officers who are permanently allotted to par- 
ticular areas, but (in the cavalry especially) men often join 
through the agency of their relatives and friends. Enlistment 
is for general service, within or without British territories, and 
beyond sea if necessary. The age of enlistment is from sixteen 
to twenty-five years ; and the standard of height for dismounted 
services is 5 feet 4 inches, except in the case of Gurkhas, who 
are accepted at 5 feet The height for cavalry recruits is at the 
discretion of the Officer Commanding the regiment In times of 
peace the soldier may take his discharge after three years* service. 

Cavalry regiments and infantry battalions are organized in Organiza- 
four squadrons or double companies, each commanded by “f 
a British officer, who is responsible to the Commandant for ' 

the training and efficiency and everything connected with his 
squadron or double company. A junior British officer is also, 
as a rule, attached to each squadron or double company. An 
adjutant and a quartermaster are allowed for each unit. 

Native officers, termed risdldars sxi'di ressaidarsva the cavalry 
and subahdars in the infantry, command each half-squadron or 
company, and all orders to the native ranks are issued through 
them. The senior of them has the title of ma/rfcir-major or 
subahdar-m&yst. They are assisted by a junior native officer, 
called a/Vff/at/ffr; and a /merfdr is also allowed to assist the 
British adjutant 

The authorized strengths of the units of the native army are 
as follows ; — 


Unit. 

British 

oSicers. 

Native 

olScers. 

Native 
N..C. 
officers 
and men. 

Total. 

British 

N..C.ofiicen, 

additional. 

Cavaliy regiment 


17 

608 

640 

• k • 

Monotain battery 

5 

3 

393 

331 


Frontier garrison-artillery . 

3 

3 

272 

278 

• •• 

Company sappers and miners 

3 

3 

189 

*94 

3 

Military railway company . 
Infantry battalion recmited 

I 

3 

193 

197 

1 

in the Madras Presidency . 
Infantry battaiion recruited 
elseivhere than in the Ma- 

*3 

]6 

584 

613 

... 

dras Presidency . 

»5 

16 

8g6 

927 

... 


B b 


vot. IV. 
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District. 

Marri.ic'c Re^istran. (a) 
under scrlian 7. 

Ministers licensed under section 6, 
to soienmire mnrri.i];es. 

Sheinpur 


Rtv. G n^.idlwr T. J.adhav 



„ R. \V. Kiirbank, M.A., B.D. ... 



,1 Willi.-im Hazen, M.A. 



„ Vernon D UlMott 

Bcl{>num 

Rev. J. P. K.nrodi ... 

Rev. R.E. C Atkinson 
„ S. ]. Tivadc 
,. S. N. Kile 


Rev. H. Ce Redd! 

Rev. D. B, Upd.ijjrafi 

Dhatw.ir 



Qijitpur 

«««•»• 

Mr. A. C. Sequcirfli M.A., 
LL.B. 

Mr. Elisba James ... 

Raln.igirl ... 

Rev. Vasantr.10 Ranblii«e . 

Rev. Vasantrao Ranbhise ... 

Knnsra 

J. D’Silva, M.B.E. 


Koinba .. 

...... 

MaBHIACE LtCEN'SCES TEMPOEA 



Mr. Arnold Thomas 

• 



Rea'. S. T. Nawagiri 


{a) In a district where there is no resident Marriage Registrari 
Names of Ministers and persons licensed under secsi 6 and 9 of the 

in this 
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colonel \Yho has held for three years such a command or 
appointment may be promoted to the brevet or substantive 
rank of colonel. Otherwise, six years’ service in the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel is required before promotion. The rank of 
colonel does not carry any increase of emoluments in India. 

The tenure of regimental commands is now ordinarily for 
five years, which may be extended to seven. A regimental 
officer appointed to the staff or to a military department for 
any but a brief period is seconded in his regiment. If per- 
manently appointed to civil or political employ, he is struck 
off the roll of his regiment and, after ten years, off the effec- 
tive list of the army, rising on a supernumerary list to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, but no higher. 

Hindustani may be regarded as the common language of 
the Indian army; but officers have to pass not only the 
higher standard examination in this, but also an examina- 
tion in the language mostly used by the men of their corps : 
e.g. Hindi, Marathi, Parbattia, Punjabi, Pashtu, Persian, or 
Tamil. 

One of the great difficulties in Indian army organization is 
the supply of officers. As has been shown, the establishment 
has been increased lately, but in the event of a serious war a 
further large addition would be required. There is a small 
body of reserve officers in India, drawn from civil life and 
from the volunteers, but this would prove quite insufficient. 

In early days the pay of the sepoy was Rs. 5 per mensem, Pay Md 
but the latta or allowances varied in different parts of the 
country. At the end of the eighteenth century, the general soldiers, 
monthly pay was Rs. 7, which was increased to Rs. 9 in 1895. 

A non-sil/adar cavalry sotvdr receives Rs. 2, and a native 
gunner R. i, more than the, infantry sepoy. A stlladar sowar . 
receives Rs. 31 a month, out of which he has to provide and 
maintain everything except his rifle, including transport and 
camp equipage. Pay is supplemented by compensation for dear- 
ness of provisions. This has varied in detail in the different 
Presidencies ; but the general principle is that when the chief 
articles of what is supposed to be a sufficient ration rise in price 
above a total of Rs. 3^ per mensem for combatants or Rs. 2^ 
for followers, the Government steps in and pays the excess. 

The plan has some defects and many alterations in detail 
have been tried, but in its general lines it is well understood 
and appreciated by the men. Stlladar cavalry soldiers are also 
protected from loss, if the price of forage for their horses and 
transport animals rules high. 


B b 2 
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PART XIV. 

MEDICAL DEPARl'MENT. 


INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE (CIVIL). 

Revised Scale of Pay for The Indian Medical Service {Civil). 




For officers appointed 
prior to April 1st, 
»937- 

For officers appointed on or 
after April ist, 1937. 

Years of 
Service. 

Rank. 


OVBRSCAS PaV. 


- Overseas Pav. 

1 

2 

Basic 

Pay. 

.3 

1 

If draw’i 
in 

sterling. 

4 

1 If drawr 
in 

rupees. 

. 5 

B.nsic 

Pay. 

6 

If drawl 
in 

sterling. 

7 

If doiwo in 
rupees. 

8 



Per 

Mensem. 

Rs. 

Per 

Mensem, 

£. 

Per 

Mensem. 

Rs. 

Per 

Mensem. 

Rs. 

! Per 

1 Mensem 

Per 

Mensem. 

Rs. 

ist 

Liout. .. 

500 

Not 

ISO 

450 

IS 

1.50 

2nd ... 

Captain. 

630 

drauabic 
In Sterl- 
ing. 
Do. ... 

150 

300 

25 

* 

230 

3rd 

Do. ... 

630 

Do. .. 

«S0 

.550 

as 

230 

4tli 

Do. ... 

650 

Do. . 

ISO 

550 

as 

aso 

Sth 

Do. ... 

750 

«5 

ISO 

600 

25 

330 

6th 

Do. ... 

730 

*5 

ISO 

600 

30 

300 

7th 

Do. ... 

750 

as 

230 

700 

30 

300 

Sth 

Do, ... 

830 

25 

330 

700 

30 

300 

9th 

Do. ... 

830 

as 

230 

700 

35 

350 

10th 

Do. ... 

830 

as 

230 

700 

35 

350 

nth 

Vlajoi... 

900 

as 

230 

800 

35 

35° 

I2th 

Do. ... 

900 

30 

300 

800 

40 

400 

I3tl> 

Do. ... 

950 

30 

300 

800 

40 

400 

li]th 

Do. ... 

950 

30 

300 

800 

40 

400 

iStli 

Do. ... 

930 

30 

300 

800 

40 

400 
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unit. There are seven cavalry or light horse corps, five corps of 
garrison artillery, and four corps of mounted rifles ; and twelve 
ordinary rifle corps have detachments of mounted rifles. The 
Bombay and the Karachi ganison artillery corps have electrical 
engineer companies, and the East Indian Railway rifle corps 
includes an ordinary engineer company. Thirteen rifle corps 
are recruited from railway employes, forming valuable bodies 
for the defence of their respective rail\vays. The ordinary rifle 
corps number thirty, including cadet battalions. There are 
also reserve companies, but the formation ofa volunteer reserve 
has made very slight progress since this measure was introduced 
in 1889, the' numbers at present being under 1,700. The 
organization of volunteer corps follows that of the British army, 
from which the adjutants and sergeant-instructors are detailed. 

Rifle corps are armed with magazine rifles ; cavalry and artillery 
units with carbines. The r 61 e of the volunteers being the 
defence of ports, railways, cantonments, and civil stations, 
their equipment is limited accordingly. 

All volunteer corps are under the general officers of the 
military areas to which they belong, and they are occasionally 
brigaded with regular troops. Junior officers are elected by 
the corps, but promotion or appointment to the rank of cap- 
tain is made by the Local Government, which also appoints 
field officers. Commanding officers are appointed by the 
Governor-General-in-Council on the recommendation of the 
Local Government. The inspection of volunteers through- 
out India is vested in a general oflScer (the Inspector- 
General of Volunteers), who is directly under the Adjutant- 
General. 

The origin of the Imperial Service troops has already been Imperial 
given. Theauthorized strength isalittle over 18,000 : namely, 
cavalry 7,100, artillery 421, sappere 570, infantry 9,384, camel 
corps 665, besides six transport corps and two signalling units ; 
and they are furnished by most of ^e important Native States. 

The cavalry consists of 17 corps varying in size. Gwalior 
furnishes three regiments, Hyderabad and Jodhpur two each, 
and Mysore, Patiala, and Alwar one each. Kashmir has two 
mountain batteries. The sappers are furnished by Sirmur 
Faridkot, and Maler Kotla ; the infantry by Kashmir, the Pun- 
jab States, Alwar, Bharatpur, and Gwalior. Bikaner supplies 
a camel corps 500 strong, and the transport corps are fur- 
nished by 'Jaipur, Gwalior, Bharatpur, Mysore, Indore, and 
Bahawalpur, while the last-named state has an escort of 
165 riflemen. 
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Appointment. aHowm^cs. Remarlcs. 


INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE OFFICERS 
(According to Seniority.) 


Major-Genl. Arthur Surgeon General with 3fico 
Henry Harty, C.I.E., the Govt, of Born* osp :fi3-6‘8 
M.B. (Q.U. Canada), bay. 

M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

(Lond.), ICH.P., 

V.S.H., I.M.S., J.P. 


2 Lt.*CoI.SirSahibSingh Director, Haflkine 
Sokhey, M.A., B.Sc.,' Institute, Bombay. 
M.B., Ch.B., M.D. ■ 

(Edin.), D.T.M. & H. 

(Eng.), l.M.S,J.P.t 


1,850 (Belongs to Central 
osp 300 Cadre of I.M.S.). 
ADDL p Supernumerary 
250 Officer on the list 

spi. p aoo of Lt.'CoI. (Special 

Coup A Selected) from 

go 15th Dec. 1944. 


t Advanced to the list of Special Selected Lieut.-Colonels from 5th Jan. X942. 
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only two or three ofBcers per battalion. They are entirely 
under the civil power, except when associated in war service 
with the regular troops, when they come under the officer 
commanding these. The levies number about 5,700 men, and 
are ordinarily commanded by native officers. They are 
generally armed with Snider rifles and carbines, except 
in the case of the local Baluchistan levies, who And their own 
arms. 

The military police consist of the Samana Rifles and border Militar? 
military police of the North-West Frontier Province ; a border P°hce. 
military police corps in Dera GhSzi Khan District, under 
the Punjab Government; six battalions in Assam, and four- 
teen in Burma ; but some of the Assam corps are not of the 
strength of an ordinary battalion. The military police are 
distributed as follows (in round numbers) : — 


Frontier Province and Punjab 3,000 

Assam 3,000 

Burma 15,500 


Total 31,500 


The military police in the Frontier Province are officered by 
military civilians or police officers ; the Assam 'battalions are 
commanded by officers of the army. These corps occupy the 
frontier outposts and stockades. The Burma military police 
garrison frontier and other posts : ten battalions are stationed 
in Upper Burma, two in the Shan States, and two in Lower 
Burma. Well organized, commanded by officers of the Indian 
army, and constituted of the best material, they are, in fact, 
soldiers as well as police. The armament of the military police 
is generally the Martini-Henri rifle. 

Besides the Imperial Service troops, the Native States Armies of 
maintain, according to their position, large or small bodies of 
soldiers as local military forces. These number collectively 
about 16,000 cavalry, 7,000 artillery, and 70,000 infantry, or 
93,000 in all, with many guns; but, with some exceptions, 
they are of little military value, and are armed with smooth- 
bore muskets, while the guns are smooth-bore and few are 
movable. Gwalior, Hyderabad, and Kashmir have fairly good 
troops, while the forces of the Sikh and Rajputana States 
contain capital material. 

A few words may be added about the Nepal and Afghan 
armies. The Nepal army consists of about 45,000 men, 
regular and irregular, including 2,500 artillery, with about 900 
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Appointment. aIIowLms. _ 


*Lt.-CoI. Radhakrishnaj OfTg. I. G, o( Prisons, 
Tahilram Advani, Province of Bombay, 
M.B.B.S. (Bom.). Poona. 


2,3So Advanced to the 
list of Lt.-Cols. 
selected for 

increased pay 

from 24th April 

1946- 


JJ.-Col. Thomas 

Arthur Doran, M.D.,' 
Ch.B. (St. And.], 
I.M.S. < 


1,600 
osp £^0 

SPL P 250 
CLA 263 
COMP A 45 


On leave for 12 
months including 
war concession 
leave for 3 months 
from 1 st May. 
1947. 


I , Lt-Col. James Ernest Inspector>Genera 1 of opfg. p, 

I Gray, M.B.Ch.B., Civil Hospitals, Sind, 2,500 
P.A.O.(Belf.), I.M.S. Karachi. (Tempy. s.p. 200 
substantive). osp 

£ 18-6-8 
KCA 150 


Major A. K. M. IChan, 
M.B.B.S. (Bom.), 
F.R.C.S. (Ire.), M.R. 
C.S.. D.M.R.E. 
(Eng.),D.L.O. (Eng.), 
I.M.S. 


Revetted to the- 
Mily. Deptt. 
from 15th Mayi 
. »94i- 


10 Major Harry Sil- Supdt., St. George’s 1,250 From ist May 1947.. 
... vester Waters, M.B. Hospl., Bombay. osp ^^30 

B. Ch. (Camb.), L.R. comp a 45 

C. P. (Lond.), F.R. spl p 250 

C.S. (Eng.). M.R.C. «.A 263 

O.G., I.M.S.,J.P. 


Major Harold Stanis^ 
laus Smithwich, B.A.^ 
(DubA M.B.B,Ch., 
B.A.O. (Dub.) 
I.M.S. 


1,240 On leave on average- 
bsp ;^30 pay ex-India for 

sp 150 F months from 

sp SO i8th June 1947. 


SP 150 
SP SO 
CON A 120 
CLA 2 S 4 


I L 


* Not pennitted to engage in private practice. 
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mobilized battalions, ‘reserve battalions’ at the regimental 
centres. These battalions supply drafts to the battalions on 
ser\'ice, and enlist and train recruits. The transport organiza- 
tion has already been mentioned. The more this is expanded, 
and the greater the number of the e.vcellent transport trains 
furnished by Native States, the more perfect and complete 
will mobilization be. 

Great strides have been made between 1885 and 1903 in the 
frontier and coast defences of India. A total of £ix,ooo,ooo 
has been spent on strategic railways, roads, and defences, the 
cost of the last being somewhat over £3,000,000. On the 
frontier, the main passes have been secured and strategical 
points in rear strongly fortified, while the ports have been 
furnished with adequate defences. 

Information as to military expenditure at different periods Army ex- 
from 1876 will be found in chap, vi (Finance), and it will be 
sufficient to quote the following figures here. They give the 
net total of ordinary charges, including pensions, &c., and 
outlay on military works: — • 


Total net expenditure, in erorcs 
of rupees .... 


i88i-a. 1891-a. igoi- 3 . 
I 17.9 22.6 23>6 


1902-3. 190+-S. 
25-9 30.S 


The expenditure in the last-mentioned year represented 46 
per cent, of the net revenue of the Government of India as 
shown in Table II appended to chapter vi {««*, p, 20 r). 

The main causes of increase in army expenditure are larger 
numbers, improvements of all kinds, the rise in prices and 
wages, the increased cost of equipments and war material, and 
the enhancement in the pay of British and native troops. 

In 1895 a Royal Commission was constituted to inquire incidence 
into Indian expenditure, and the apportionment of charges 
between England and India. They reported in 1900, and Indian 


recommended, among other things, that half the military charge troops cm- 
for Aden, and half the cost of the transport of troops to and imperial’ 
from India, should be borne by the Imperial Government purposes. 


The question of payment for Indian troops employed out of 
India had been under discussion for many years j and the 
Commission held that ordinarily all charges in respect to troops 
lent must be borne by the country which had a special interest 
in the expedition, but that if the country supplying the troops 


‘ This principle has been applied in practice by the Home Government 
contributing annually ,^100,000 for Aden, and £ 1 ^ 0,000 on account of the 
transport service. 
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BOMBAY MEDICAL SERVICE— CLASS I, DIVISION 1 . (13) 

Time-scale of pay Rs. 330 — ss — 400 — 30 — SSO — EfEdeniy Bar — 

33 — 760 — ^40—1,000. 

Revised time scale of pay from 1st January 1934 Rs. 330—23 — 400—30—550- 
Efiiciency Bar — 583 — ^33 — 760 — EfSciency Bar — 803 — ^45 — 830. 
(Probationers Rs. 300 for 2 years). 


F, G. D'Souza, Civil Sureeon,' 800 
M.B.B.S. (Bom.), Thana & B.S. D.sflf 73 
F.R.C.S. (Edin.). iCla 153 


800 Attached duties of 
tp 73 M. O., Distb 
'A 153 Prison, Thana. 
BCA2t.4 From 3 th May 

1945. 


D. P. Sethna, OIFg. Prin. G. M. i,200 Offg. in a General 
M.B.B.S. (Bom.), College &C1.A 210 Provincial post. 


L.R.C.P., M,R.C.S. 
(Eng.), F.R.C,S. 


Supdt., 

Group 

Hospls*} 

bay. 


A. F. Merchant, CivU Surgeon, 633 From lyth June 

M.B.B,S., L.R.C.P. Nasik, withCLA 123 1947. 

(Lond.), M.R.C-S. attached duties spl p 50 Offg. in an I.M.S. 

(Eng.), F.R.C.S. as M. O. Nasik ca 36 post. 

(Ire.). Road Central 

Prison, 1 


V. L. Suryavanshi, Civil Surgeon, 830 From 3rd 
M.S, (Bom.), Kaira. cla 149 1947 

Mily. Rank — 

Ca^ain. 

D. V. Nadkarni M.S. Civil Surgeon, 49 ° From 
(Bom.) F.R.C.S. Bijapur. Supdt., cla 99 *947 F. N. 

(Eng,). Bijapur District srtp 75 

Prison. ca 3 ® 


Lt-Co 1 . A. N. Civil Surgeon, 
dcQuadros, M.B.B.S. Satara. cla 

(Bom.), D.P.H. 

(I-ond.), F.R.C.S. 

(Eng.). 


From 28th 
1946 A. N. 
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lions from Lord Lytton to Lord Curzon have carried out a 
continuous policy of preparation and defence, enunciated by 
the distinguished men who have filled the posts of Commander- 
in-Chief and Military Member of Council, among whom Sir 
Donald Stewart, Lord Roberts, Sir George Chesney, and Lord 
Kitchener deserve special mention*. 


Biultograpiiv 

Captain Williams . — Historical Account of the Rise and Fregresj of the 
Bengal Native Infantry from its Formation to 1796 (1S17). 

Captain llrootne . — Ilistoty of the Rise and Progress of the Bengal Army 
(Calcutta, 1850), 

Lientcnant Cardew . — Sketch of the Services of the Bengal Native Army 
(Calcntta, 1903). 

Major Stubbs . — History of the Bengal Artillery (1877-95). 

Lieutenant-Colonel Wilson . — History of the Madras Army (Madras, 
18S2-9). 

Sir J. B. Kaye and Colonel G. B. Malleson . — History of the Indian 
Mutiny (i8y8). 

Sir J. B. Kaye . — Lives of Indian Officers (1S75), 

Colonel Malleson.— AT/f/arj' of the French in India (1868). 

General Stuart Bcatson.— //rr/wy of the Imf^rial Service Troops of 
Native States (Calcutta, 1904). 

Sir Gcoj^e Chesney . — Ittdian Polity, chaplets xii to xvi (1894). 

Army Book for the British Empire (1893). 

1 To these names should be added that of Sir Edwin CoIIcn, late Military 
Member, who has contributed the mntciial for the present chapter, and who 
bore a long-sustained and distinguished part in the organization of the Indian 
army on its present basis. 




BOMBAY MEDICAL SERVICE-CLASS I, DIVISION 
Temporary and OJj^ciatins Offiecn — contd. 

Rs. 

B. R. Anjaria, Resident Medical 520 OEg. in an LM.S. 
M.B.B.S. (Bom.). Officer, J. J. comp a post from Stk 
Group of Hospi- for loss of June I94it F.,N. , 
tals, Bombay. p.p. 

too 

CLA 91 
|BCA 37-8' 


' K.S. A. R. Lodhi, Offg. Civil Sur- 490 From 22nd Decem- 

M.B.B.S., 0 . 0 . geOn, Abmed* cla 86' ber 1945. 

(Bom.). nagar. I 


Major M, Z. Abcdin, Civil Surgeon, 430 From 4th April 

M.B.B.S. Ratna^ri, and SPL P 150 1946. 

Supdt., M. H. OLA to2 

>.. Dr. M. D. Jadhav, Assistant to the 460 Offg. in an I.M& 

M.O. (Bom.). Civil Surgeon, cla Si post 

Poona. I 


I I.ICKaxi.M.B-B.S. ... ORg. Civil Sur- 430' -From 2nd October 

geon, Surat. cla 75] 1946. 


D. W. Chobhe, Offg. Cml Sur- 400 From 2Sth Decem- 

M.C.P,S. (Bom.). geon, ICarwar. cla 70] ber 1944. 


S. V. Sahasrabudlir, C. S., Godhra ... 37S From 28th Novem- 

M.C.P.S, CAL 66 ber 1946. 

I. C. Dalai, M.B,B.S. Offg. R. M. O., 400 From 6th October 

(Mad.). St. George’s comp A | 194 ®- . .ure 

Hospital, Bom- llp ioo^ Offg- m I.M.S. 
bay. BCA 32-8 post. 

CLA 70 [ 


Cap. S. M. Dave, Offg. C. S. and t 35 ° F™"* asth July 
M.B.aS. (Bom.), Supdt.. M. H., SP (mh) lOO 194®; 

B.Hy. (Bom.). Dhaiwar. sp (Borstal Offg. m I.M.S. 

I School) poi. 

SO 
88 


CLA 






Strength of British and Native Regular Troops 



t Incladins some iocal levies under purely tribal organisation. 
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Dr. P. M. Wagle, 
M.D. (Bom.), D.B. 
(March.), D.P.H. 
(Load.), • D.T.M. 
(Liv.). 

Dr. K, Ganapathi, 
D,Sc., A.l.l.C. 


Dr, M. V. Radha- 
krishna Rao, 

M.B.B.S., Ph.D. 


Dr. B, B. Dikshit, 
M.B.B.S. (Born.), 

D.P.H. (Cal.), 
M.R.C.P. (Edin.). 


Dr. G. A. Bhagn-at, 
B.Sc,, M.D. (Bom.). 


Appointment. 


. Ra. I 
Asstt. Dir., Bjo 

Vaccine DcpL,SPLi‘ too 
Hnfikine Insti-CLA iCd 
tute, Bombay, comp a 42-8 
Do. for 
LPP 100 
As:>tt. Dir., Deptt 49 ° 

of Chemo.Tiic- spL p too 
r.npy, H, I., comp a too 
Bombay. acA 37 -dj 

cw t 03 
Asst. Dir., Niilri- 520 

tion & Eicpcri- spl p 100’ 
mental Patho- comp a ! 
logy, Hafikine for loss of j 

I Bombay. comp a 40 

CCA 109 
Asstt. Dir., Deptt. 850 

of Pharmaco- pp 50 
logy,H.I,,Bom- sp ISO 
bay, SP 100 

COMP A for 
I pp I 00 [ 

CLA 201 

lIRA 11 $ 

Superintend e n t , 3S0 

N. M. Mental .SP ifi^io 
Hospital, Thana. CLA 90 



Prom 25tli June 
1941, 


From 3rd May 1944. 


From ist December 
1941. (Vice 
Mr. D. C. Laliiri). 


Olfg. Principal and 
Prof, of Physiology, 
B. J, M. College, 
Poona. 


Offg. as Supdt., 
Central Mental 
Hopi.iYcravdafrom. 
14th April 1947. 
From sfth October 

1945. 


P, S. Dastur. M.S .1 Prof, of Anato- 400 From sRh October 

(Bom.), JI i I y.| my, G. M. Coll., spl p ico 1945 * 

Rank — Capt. Bombay. ca for 

ioss of 
pp ICO 

BCA 35 • 

I CLA 8 S; 

Qfficialittg end Unitary. 

Aditya Klnkar H.-ura, Offg. Sr. Bactc- 430' From xst December 

M.B.B.S. (Bom.), riologist. Serum ap see! 1943. 

D.T.M. (Cal.). Deptt., Hnffkine SPL P 100! 

Institute, Bom-cottpA 40'' 
bay. CLA 128 

OfTg. in addn. as comp a 

Asstt Dir., for Io#s of 
Dept of Anti- private 

Toxins & Sera. practiee 

100 

I. K. Mujatvar, M.B. OfTg. Supdt, 300 From 23td April 

B.S. N. M. Mental BCA IS » 947 - 

IlospitahTbana. CLA S 3 ... 

H. D. Kalapcsi, Offg. Dru^ Con- 300 Re-employcd from 

M.B.B.S. (Mily. troller for Bom- (Exclusive sth May 1947 - 
Rank — Capt.) 6.M.S. bay Province, of provi- 
Cl. II (Retd.). Bombay. sional pen* 

Sion) 

ncA 40 

CA for , 
irp ICO 

CLA 109 


300! From S3id April 
isj * 947 - 

3001 Re-employcd from 
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The fleet consisted in that year of eleven sea-going vessels 
(troopships, surveying vessels, and a dispatch boat), four inland 
river steamers, and many smaller steamers and launches ; and 
armaments are available for the equipment of the vessels for 
war and service. There are excellent dockyards at Bombay 
' and Calcutta. The service has at its head a Director, usually 
a naval officer, wi^h head-quarters at Bombay, and a Deputy- 
Director at Calcutta. Officers of the Indian Marine are also 
employed as Fort Officers at the various Indian ports. The 
Marine Survey department referred to in chapter xv is under 
the Director of the Royal Indian Marine and is ordinarily 
manned by Indian Marine officers. The trooping between 
India and England is carried out mainly by hired transports, 
Indian Marine vessels being occasionally used. India pays 
a subsidy of £100,000 annually for the up-keep of certain ships 
of the East India squadron, which are not to be employed 
beyond particular limits except with the consent of the Govern- 
ment of India. 
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'No, ( 
I 

Lan- 

^ages 

lassed. 

Name. 

Appointment. 

Pay& 

Allowances. 

Remarks. 





Rs. 


4 

«•« 

Dr. Malhar Dagaji 
Jadliav, M.D. (Bom.). 

Asstt. to the Civil 
Surgeon, Poona. 

4S0 

(XA 81 

Oflg. from t3th 
June 1944. 

Offg. in an I.M.S. 
Post 

3 

... j 

» 

j 

Imtiyazuddin Kamalud- 
din Kazi, M.B.B.S. 

Oflg. Civil Sur- 
geon, Surat. 

430 

CLA 7 S 
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him to track a thief by bis footsteps ; and if he does this to 
another village, so as to satisfy the watchman there, or if he 
otherwise traces the property to an adjoining village, his respon- 
sibility ends, and it is the duty of the watchman of the new village 
to take up the pursuit. The last village to which the thief has been 
clearly traced becomes answerable for the property stolen, which 
would otherwise fall on the village where the robbery was com- 
mitted. The watchman is obliged to make up this amount as 
far as his means go, and the remainder is levied on the whole 
village^' Sir Thomas Munro, who was an ardent supporter of 
the indigenous police, thus described that institution as it 
existed in the Madras Presidency ; ‘There is already an ancient 
system of police in India which answers every useful purpose. 

In every village there are hereditary watchmen whose business 
it is to guard the property of the inhabitants and travellers from 
depredation, and to exert themselves in recovering it when lost 
or stolen ; and there is, perhaps, no race of men in the world 
equally dexterous in discovering the thieves. They are main- 
tained by the produce of an intm [free grant] land, by a trifling 
tax on each house, and by a small allowance from travellers 
when they watch their property at night No war or calamity 
can make them abandon their heritage. If driven from it, they 
always return again; and often live in the village when every 
other person has forsaken it This long and constant residence, 
together with their habits of life, make them perfectly acquainted 
with the character and the means of livelihood of every person in 
it. When, therefore, a robber is to be apprehended the new 
police officers apply to them, and seldom give themselves any 
further trouble than merely to carry the criminal, when the 
village watchmen have secured him, to the judge.’ In the 
Tamil country the village police were supervised by an official 
styled the men Mvalgar’, and it is probable that this was 
originally the practice everywhere, the office being eventually 
appropriated by the petty local chieftain or superior landlord. 

In Northern India the village system was less complete. 

There was no headman, and though every village had its watch- 
man, he was the servant of the landowners rather than of the 
whole community, and the landowners were held responsible for 
losses occasioned by crime committed on their land. 

The Mughals made no change in the system of village police. Its decay 
but the duty of supervising them was entrusted to the revenue 
officers, who were also magistrates. In the South this involved of tL 

* G. W. Forrest’s Sekctions from the Minutes of Mountstuart Elpkiu: 
stone (1S84), pp. 303-4. 
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Bengal, In many parts of which Province the village System did 
not exist. An endeavour was made there in 1807 to re-establish 
the landlords in their police functions by giving them authority 
to act as am ns or commissioners of police. But the old 
establishments had been dissolved and the scheme did not 
meet with great success. 

It was many years before the police administration advanced Progress 
much beyond this initial stage. It remained, as a rule, in the 
immediate charge of the District Magistrate, who had under his of 1861. 
control a loosely organized body of civil police and the indi- 
genous local agency. Much of the guard and escort duty 
incident to the work of civil government was performed by the 
native army, a costly and inconvenient arrangement. As work 
increased the Magistrate was unable to devote sufficient time to 
purely police duties, and his magisterial and police functions 
were found to clash. In the time of Lord William Bentinck, 
1828-35, complaints of the inefficiency and corruption of the 
police were universal. The first measure of reform was the 
appointment of separate Superintendents for the police of the 
Presidency towns*. In the country generally the earliest 
important attempt at improvement was made by Sir Charles 
Napier in Sind. He drew up a plan on the model of the Irish 
Constabulary, the main characteristics of which were separate 
organization, severance of police and judicial functions, and 
a reasonable degree of discipline ; and this was extended a few 
years later to the Bombay Presidency proper. Shortly after the 
annexation of the Punjab a double system was introduced into 
that Province, consisting of a detective force on existing lines 
and a semi-militaiy force for escort and guard duty. Similar 
arrangements were made on a more extensive scale in the 
Province of Agra immediately after the Mutiny. In Oudh 
a large body of military police had been raised during the 
Mutiny, and, after the pacification of the country, it was reduced 
in numbers and reorganized on a civil basis, unconnected with 
either the military or judicial authorities. Smaller battalions of 
military police were also raised in Bengal. In the meantime 
the appointment of a Commission to invc''.tigate the alleged 
practice of torture by native officials in Madras had drawn 
prominent attention to the condition of the police force in that 
Province. It was reorganized by an Act passed in 1859, the 
main features of which were similar to those of the Act which 
was shortly afterwards passed for India generally. -The cost of 

* Cnlcutt.! liad a Superintendent of Police ns early as 1S08, but up to 
iSag bis jurisdiction included a large pottion of the surrounding country, 
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Recruitment has hitherto been partly by open competition in • 
EnglantI, partly by examination after nomination in India, and 
partly by the promotion of subordinate officers; but it was 
decided in 1905 that appointments in India should henceforth 
be made only with the special sanction of the Government of 
India.' A new grade of Deputy-Superintendents, with similar 
duties to those of Assistant-Superintendents, is to be created, 
the members of which will be exclusively natives of India. In 
some Provinces, and notably in Bombay, where there are no 
Deputy-Inspectors-Geneial, the Commissioner of the Division 
has special control over the police, apart from his position as 
administrative head of the Districts within his jurisdiction. 

This principle is to be extended to all parts of India where 
there are Commissioners. 

At the head-quarters of each District a reserve is maintained Reserve, 
under the command of an Inspector (a chief constable in 
Bombay). This reserve supplies men for escort, guard, and tarypelice. 
miscellaneous duty, and serves to strengthen the police in any 
part of the District where disturbance may be apprehended or 
other emergency may arise. Recruits pass some time in the 
reserve for the purpose of learning their duties. The reserve 
is trained to act in concert and to shoot, but is not drilled up 
to a standard of military efficiency. The reserve and a portion 
ot the general-duty police are armed with breech-loading 
smooth-bore guns or carbines, and a small number, in tracts 
where they are likely to encounter armed resistance from 
dacoits and other law-breakers, carry rifles. The subordinate 
officers wear swords, and the truncheon is the general arm 
of the constable. About 2,600 are mounted. The proposals 
of the recent Commission involve an increttse of the reserves 
in several Provinces. 

A force of military police, the total strength of which is about 
20,000, is still maintained in unsettled frontier tracts in Bengal, 

Assam, and Burma, and in the North-West Frontier Province. 
Three-quarters of this force is maintained in Burma, and, 
though under the Local Government, it is organized in 
battalions under military officers and largely recruited from 
the martial races of Northern Indio. 

The general peace of the country is secured by the pro- 
visions of the Indian Arms Act, which restricts the possession 
of fire-arms and other weapons within narrow limits ; and the 
occasions on which the military have to be called on to 
suppress riots (mostly arising from religious or caste questions! 
are comparatively rare. 
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The foremost duty of the chaukldar is to report crime ; but his 
functions are various, and extend to the arrest of offenders, 
general aid to the police, the maintenance of a watch over bad 
characters and suspicious persons, and the general supply of 
local information. He is appointed by the District Magistrate 
under various systems of local nomination, and may be 
punished and removed by the same authority. The village 
watchmen are often members of the criminal classes, a cir* 
cumstance which was of little importance when they were 
held personally responsible for losses, but which now 
often obstructs the course of justice. That it is still possible 
to enforce the old responsibility is shown by the fact that 
in many parts of the country private persons employ 
members of the classes to which most of the village watchmen 
belong in order to ensure themselves against loss by theft or 
burglary. If a theft is committed, these private watchmen 
seldom fail either to restore the property or to make good its 
value. On the other hand, persons who refuse to employ 
such watchmen, or to pay the fees prescribed by custom, are 
quickly made to feel the power of these rivals of the regular 
police. 

In towns the organization is on much the same lines as in Town 
the rural areas ; there is a system of police stations, outposts, 
and beats, with careful arrangements for night patrol. Some- 
times the duty of watch and ward is performed by town 
watchmen, subsidiary to the regular police, and corresponding 
in a measure to the village watch. The police in each of the 
Presidency towns, and in Rangoon, is organized as a separate 
force under a Commissioner, and European as well as native 
petty officers and constables are enrolled in it. 

The railway police is organized separately from the District Railway 
police, but acts in co-operation with it. The railway police 
charge under the Government of the Punjab includes the 
railway systems in the North-West Frontier Province; else- 
where these charges are, as far as possible, conterminous with 
the territorial jurisdiction of the Local Governments. The 
command of the railway police has hitherto been generally 
held by an officer immediately subordinate to the Inspector- 
General, but it has now been decided to place the force in each 
Province under a Deputy-Inspector-General. The railway 
police are, as a rule, concerned only with the maintenance 
of law and order, watch and ward over railway property being 
provided for by the railway administrations. 

In most Provinces recruits are trained at the head-quarters Trainine. 
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the accused), and the prisoner is tried or committed to sessions. 

If the investigating officer finds no case for trial, he sends up 
the papers marking the case as true\ false owing to mistake of 
law or fact, or maliciousl}' false, as the case may be. The 
magistrate then orders further proceedings or records the case 
under one or other of the above heads. In maliciously false 
cases the complainant may be prosecuted. 

The prosecution of cases before magistrates is an important Court 
portion of police work. In special cases a pleader may be 
engaged, or the work may be performed by the District or 
Assistant Superintendent; but ordinarily the prosecution of 
important cases is conducted by an Inspector, sub-inspector, or 
other police officer who has not himself been engaged in the 
investigation of the case. In minor cases the proceedings are 
directly conducted by the magistrate, with such assistance as 
he may think fit to take from the investigating police officer. 

Cases which come before the Courts of Session are conducted 
by a Government Pleader, who may also on occasion be 
employed in the lower courts. 

A register is kept at each police station of habitual ofienders, Preventive 
suspected characters, and released convicts sentenced for grave p"lice 
crime, and a watch is maintained over their movements by the 
police and the village watchmen. A cftaitktdar should, for 
instance, report any change of address, and "should know if 
a bad character is in the habit of being out on dark nights. 

Special supervision is exercised over convicts guilty of heinous 
crime and released before the expiry of their sentence under 
the mark system *. Vagrants, persons concealing their presence 
in order to commit an offence, and persons proved by repute 
or otherwise to be habitually concerned in the commission of 
crimes, such as robbery, theft, and receiving stolen property, 
may be called on to furnish security for good behaviour or 
be imprisoned in default. Frequent recourse is had to this 
salutary provision of the law. Persons convicted of, or likely 
to commit, a breach of the peace may be bound over to keep 
the peace. Throughout India there are castes and tribes who 
live largely by the commission of crime, especially thefts, 
robberies, and cattle-lifting, and whose operations have been 
facilitated by the development of road and railway communi- 
£ations. In their case the operation of the caste system leads 
them to regard their practices as a normal and quite respectable 

* A ‘true’ cose, under these circoostances, would be one in which a 
crime was found to have been committed, bnt there was held to be no 
adequate evidence implicating any particnlar person. * See p. ^^ 07 , 
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organized dacoity in Hyderabad, Central India, and Rajputana, 
and the capture of dacoits who had fled from British to native 
territory. It did not interfere with the authority of the Native 
States in the suppression of ordinary crime, but, at the request 
of the political officers, it investigated inter-statal cases. At the 
head of the department was an officer styled the General 
Superintendent, immediately subordinate to the Government of 
India in the Foreign Department, and under his control was 
a staff of officers and men, stationed at various places in the 
Native States, and working under the supervision of the 
political officers and in conjunction with the local police. In 
1887 the department was further entrusted with the work of 
collecting and comparing intelligence regarding organized crime, 
but its machinery was not well adapted for this purpose. 

In 1904 the ThagI and Dakaiti department as thus consti- The 
tuted was abolished, its establishments at Hyderabad being 
merged in the police force of that State, while those in Rajpu- Intelli- 
tana and Central 'India were transferred to the control of the 

partment. 

Agents to the Governor-General. The former central office 
was replaced by a department of * Central Criminal Intelli- 
gence,’ working under the Home Department of the Govern- 
ment of.India. The object of this new department is to collect 
and communicate' information regarding such forms of organ- 
ized crime as are committed by offenders operating along the 
railway system, and by aiminal tribes, wandering gangs, organ- 
ized dacoits, professional poisoners, forgers, coiners, and the 
like, whose operations extend beyond the limits of a single 
Province. Railways, posts, and telegraphs have enabled astute 
criminals to disperse or concentrate in a manner that baffles 
purely local authorities: this central agency has become 
necessary to procure the knowledge and co-operation requisite 
for dealing with them, and it will work in connexion with the 
police of Native States as well as with those of British Provinces. 

The new -department is under the control of a Director, with 
an experienced Deputy to assist him. The officers to be 
appointed Deputy-Inspectors-General of Railway Police (see 
p. 391) will also be the heads of Provincial Criminal Investiga- 
tion departments which it is proposed to constitute. 

The existing police organization is a great improvement on Defects 
the system which it replaced, and it has done much useful 
work. It is, however, notorious that it has not been in all the police, 
respects satisfactory. The detective agency has too often 
proved incompetent, supine, or dishonest, and the old Eastern 
traditions of extortion and the maltreatment of prisoners have 
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reforms which have been already referred to, the Government 
of India has approved of substantial increases in the pay of all 
grades, besides other measures to improve the condition and 
efficiency of the police. The budget for 1905-6 included grants 
of 50 lakhs to Local Governments for the purpose ; and direc- 
tions were issued that this sum should be devoted, in order, to 
the increase in the armed reserves rendered necessary by the 
proposed redistribution of the army, to the improvement in the 
p.iy of constables, and to increasing the number of investigating 
officers, who will now invariably be sub-inspectors. 

II. Jails 

The criminal law of the Muhammadans, which prevailed Maham- 
largely in India prior to British rule, is characterized by the 
cruel nature of its penalties. The Koranic law punishes adul- punish- 
tery with death by stoning, highway robbery accompanied by meats, 
murder with death by the sword or crucifixion, simple highway 
robbery with loss of hands and feet, theft with amputation of 
the right hand, wine-drinking and false accusation of adultery 
with a flogging of eighty stripes. For minor offences the pre- 
scribed punishments included stripes, imprisonment, and jarr. 

A culprit sentenced to the last penalty was dragged to the door 
and exposed to public contumely. The extreme rigour of the 
Koranic law was mitigated in practice, and the spirit in which 
it was administered in India depended in a measure on the 
character and inclinations of the sovereign. During the reign 
of the hum.'ine Akbar the severity of the penalties was modified 
by instructions drafted by the emperor or his advisers. A man- 
date to the governor of Gujarat restricted his punishments to 
putting in irons, whipping, and death. He was to be sparing in 
capital punishments, and, unless in case of dangerous sedition, 
to inflict none without the emperor’s confirmation. Nor ^vas 
he to permit executions to be accompanied by mutilation or 
other torture. The comparative leniency of Akbar’s criminal 
system was not, however, maintained under his successors. 

When the proceedings of the Muhammadan criminal courts 
came within the sphere of the Company’s administration, im- 
palement, mutilation, and flogging were ordinary forms of punish- 
ment.- In the England also of those days the criminal law 
retained much of its early barbarity. The public hanging of 
thieves and other felons was a common spectacle, the pillory 
was in constant use, and men and women were still whipped 
through the streets at the cart's tail. Accustomed as they were 
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prisons, supplemented by smaller District jails in which adequate 
arrangements should be made for classification and discipline. 

In accordance with the notions prevailing in those days, they 
advised that labour should be enforced by ‘ machines which 
render the working at them a dull, wearisome, and disgustful 
exertion.* The Commission further recommended that one or 
more prison inspectors should be appointed for each Province. 

Lord Auckland’s Government accepted generally the views of 
the Commission, but, having regard to the great expense which 
they entailed and the many difficulties that beset the introduc- 
tion of a complete jail system in India, enjoined caution in 
carrying them oiiL In point of fact much progress had not 
been made when Sir John Lawrence reviewed the position in 
1864 and appointed the second Prisons Commission. Their 
report proceeded on the lines of that of 1838, and laid down 
a well-considered system which in its essential features is still 
in force. It was followed by more effective action and a large 
increase in jail accommodation. Separate Acts were passed for 
the regulation of prisons in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and the 
Provinces having no legislature of their own, and under these 
Acts considerable differences grew up in the practice prevailing 
in different parts of India. In 1876 Lord Lytton appointed 
a third Commission to make a general review of the subject, 
and in particular to suggest means for introducing more 
uniform regulations and for making short sentences more 
deterrent. A Bill was prepared on the basis of the Commission’s 
report, but it never became law, and the question was allowed 
to drop for several years. In the time of Lord Dufferin atten- 
tion was again directed to the diversity of practice, and two 
officers of experience were appointed to visit the jails of the 
different Provinces, and to investigate on the spot questions 
regarding health, discipline, and general administration. They 
made an exhaustive inquiry, and their report, submitted in 1889, 
dealt with prison discipline and management in all its aspects. 

It was supplemented by a conference of experts on the subject 
of prison offences and punishments. A general Prisons Act 
for British India (IX of 1894) was then passed, and regulations 
were issued under it by the Govemor-General-in-Council and 
the Local Governments. 

The forms of imprisonment authorized by the Indian Penal Forms of 
Code are transportation, penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment ‘"‘Pfho"* 
(i.e. with labour), and simple imprisonment. When rigorous ’ 
imprisonment is inSicted, the court may also order solitary 
confinement during a portion of the sentence. Accommodation 
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drawn attention to the subject There are, however, difficulties 
attending this : the cost of providing cellular accommodation 
is. very great, and free ventilation is essential in a jail in the 
Indian plains. . Steady progress has been made during recent 
years, and many sleeping wards have been fitted with cubicles. 

The provision of cells for separate confinement has been 
carried farthest in Madras, where a special penal routine has 
been introduced for the first stage of confinement. Discipline 
is maintained by a parade system, and the life of the convict is 
controlled by rule in its minutest details. Prisoners are kept 
separate under the following classes: persons under trial, 
females, juveniles, civil prisoners, ordinary convicts, habitual 
offenders, and sick prisoners. Prisoners under sentence of 
labour rise at daybreak, take their early meal, work through 
the morning, are allowed a mid-day interval for rest and food, 
work again until evening, and, after a third meal, are locked up 
for the night. The hours of work amount to about nine a day. 

The dietary varies in different parts of the country with the 
staple food of the people. Great pains have been taken in all 
Provinces to regulate it on a scale which is sufficient to main- 
tain good health without being lavish or extravagant. The 
disease and mortality statistics of the jail population have been 
discussed in chap, x of Vol. I ; and it need only be observed 
here that the jail death-rate has been reduced until it compares 
favourably with that of the general working population — a great 
achievement, considering the large proportion of criminals who 
are physically as well as morally below the average. 

There are three classes of labour — hard, medium, and light ; Employ- 
and a prisoner is employed on one or another class according 
to his physical capacity. Work is mostly carried on vyithin the 
jail walls, but convicts are sometimes employed near the jail, 
and extra-mural employment on a more extensive scale is 
approved in the case of projects so large as to make it worth 
while to erect special accommodation. These conditions do 
not often exist, but a large number of convicts have recently 
been employed in excavating the Jhelum Canal in the Punjab. 

Within the walls prisoners are employed on jail service and 
repairs, and in workshops. The main principle laid down with 
regard to jail manufactures is that the work must be penal and 
industrial. The industries are on a large scale, and multifarious 
employments are condemned, while care is taken that the jail 
shall not compete with local trade. As far as possible industries 
.are adapted to the requirements of the consuming public 
departments ; and printing, tent-making, and the manufacture 

VOL. iv. D d 
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and'industrial education. In 1903, 1,114 t>oys under sixteen 
were admitted to the various jails in British India. It is 
strictly enjoined that boj-s shall not be sent to jail when they 
can be dealt with otherwise. The alternatives provided by 
law are detention in a reformatory school for a period of three 
to seven years, but not be3’ond the age of eighteen ; discharge 
after admonition ; delivery to the parent or guardian on the 
latter executing a bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culprit ; and whipping by way of school discipline. 

In 1903 there were i,z68 boys in reformator}' schools. At 
the beginning of that year there were seven such schools in 
British India, and another was opened at Dellii in October. 

Until 1899 these schools were, except in Madras, under the 
administration of the Jail department, and it was found that 
they were conducted too much on jail principles and without 
sufbeient regard to reformation. To remedy these defects the 
control of the schools has been transferred to the Education 
department ; and the authorities have been directed to improve 
the industrial education of the inmates, to help the boys to 
obtain employment on leaving school, and as far as possible 
to keep a watch over their careers. 

Only 290 girl criminals were admitted to jail in 1903. The Girl 
social conditions of native life do not permit of girls being 
detained for considerable periods in reformatory schools, and 
no such schools have therefore been established for them. 
Magistrates have been directed to apply, when possible, the 
power conferred on them by law to discharge on admonition 
or to deliver to the parent or guardian. In Bengal and tiic 
United Provinces a special depSt for girl criminals has been 
established in a Central jail as an experimental measure. 

Transportation is an old punishment of the British Indian Tnmspor- 
criminal law. Bengal Regulation IV of 1797 authorized the pol? Bilk 
nizamat adalat (or superior criminal court) to sentence criminals pennl * 
to transportation beyond the seas. Several places were appointed Kttlement. 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts, and in 1838 
Singapore, Penang, Malacca, Tenasserim, and the Mauritius 
were used for this purpose. The treatment of the convicts was 
lenient, and the discipline lax. The Prisons Commission of 
183S approved of the transportation of life convicts, largely on 
the ground of the terror inspired by banishment to a distant 
and unknown land. This terror has in a great measure disap- 
peared, but on the other hand the rigour of the system has 
been much increased. Port Blair in the Andaman Islands is 
now the only penal settlement. It w.as first used in 1858 for 
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reduction to a lower class, withdrawal of indulgences, transfer 
to a punishment-gang or ward, with extra hard labour and 
penal diet (and, in the case of females, with liability to have 
their hair cropped and to wear a refractory dress), solitary con- 
finement, and corporal punishment (in the case of males only). 
Ordinary male convicts sentenced to transportation for life are 
released, if they have behaved well, after twenty years’ imprison- 
ment, and persons convicted of dacoity and other organized 
crime after twenty-five; but in both cases it is generally 
essential that fifteen years of the period should be passed in 
the settlement. Tliags and professional poisoners are never 
released. Well-behaved female convicts are released after 
fifteen years, and in the case of local marriage husband and 
wife are liberated at the same time. The release is sometimes' 
absolute and sometimes, especially in the case of dacoits, 
subject to conditions, e.g. in regard to residence. In some 
cases the released convicts prefer to remain in the settlement 
as free persons : they then earn a livelihood by agriculture, as 
shopkeepers, and in other ways. The settlement is administered 
by a Superintendent, aided by a staff of European assistants 
and native subordinates. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


EDUCATION 

The advent of British rule found a literature and a system of Indigenous 
instrflction existing among both Hindus and Muhammadans, 
in each case closely connected with their religious institutions, tion. 

To give and to receive instruction is enjoined by the sacred The Hindu 
books of the Brahmans, and their ancient sages produced a 
literature which is deep and subtle and often of great beauty. 

Schools of learning (A>/^} were formed in centres containing a 
considerable high-caste population, and pandits gave instruction 
in Sanskrit grammar, logic, philosophy, and law. The students 
were called the chelas or children of their gurus or teachers, 
lived with them in a semi-iiUal relationship, and owed them 
obedience and respect. The cMds were lodged and fed by 
their gurus, and the latter were maintained by gifts and grants 
of land from the rulers of the country or from private bene- 
factors. Teaching was mainly by word of mouth, and the 
memory of the pupils was trained to enable them to repeat by 
heart long passages of the sacred texts. ‘ The student respect- 
fully held the hand of his teacher, and fixed his mind on the 
teacher, and said, " Venerable sir, recite,” and the saviiri (the 
well-known gayairi verse of the Rig-veda) was recited and 
learnt as the introduction to the learning of the Vedas. And 
thus from day to day new lessons were recited and learnt, the 
student dividing his day’s work between minding his lessons 
and minding the household work of bis teacher 

This advanced instruction was strictly confined to youths of 
the higher castes. For the lower castes village schools were 
scattered over the countryside, in which a rudimentary educa- 
tion was given to the children of the trading classes, the petty 
landholders, and the well-to-do cultivators. In many villages 
in Bengal and other parts of India these schools may still be 
seen working much as they must have worked in remote cen- 

* Civilization in Ancitnt India, by R. C. Dstt. The sSvitri may be thus 
translated : ' Let us meditate on that excellent glory of the divine virifier. 

May be enlighten our understandings.’ 
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respect and do menial service -for their- tnaulvi, and custonf 
permitted him to make free use of the cane or to punish delin- 
quents in any other way his ingenuity might devise. 

In England, during the early days of the Company’s rule, the Early 
state still left the care of education to private enterprise and 
‘ the pious founder.’- The principles which prevailed at home under 
naturally influenced the conduct of the administration in British 
India, and the Court of Directors did little to supplement the ** 
indigenous systems of education existing in their territories. 

Their eflbrts were confined to the establishment of colleges for 
Oriental learning, such as the Calcutta Madrasa for Muhamma- 
dans founded by Warren Hastings in 1782, and the Benares 
College for Hindus established in 1791. About this time Mr. 
Wilberforce and other benevolent persons in England took up 
the cause of the education of the natives of India, and, after an 
unsuccessful attempt in 1793 to introduce a measure for the 
encouragement of missionaries and schoolmasters, succeeded in 
inserting a clause in the Charter Act of 1813 that one lakh of 
rupees in each year should be ‘set apart and applied to the revival 
and improvement of literature and the encouragement of the 
learned natives of India, and for the introduction and promotion 
of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the 
British territories in India.’ The grant was devoted mainly to 
the upkeep of the Oriental colleges, the payments of stipends 
to students, and the publication of works of Oriental literature. 

But the cause of general education was not without its advo- 
cates. In 1815 Lord Hastings declared his anxiety to see 
some system of public instruction established, and the private 
endeavours of native and English gentlemen and of missionary 
bodies gave a fresh impetus to educational progress. Potent 
causes were at work which tended to direct the current of edu- 
cation into new channels. * A knowledge of English became a 
means of livelihood to natives at the centres of government, and 
a demand arose for English instruction in the Presidency towns. 

As the old exotic court language, Persian, fell into disuse, and 
especially when it ceased to be the language of oflicial life, the 
demand for education in the vernaculars which had superseded 
the foreign tongue made itself more widely felt. Meanwhile a 
new influence in favour of popular education was being brought 
to bear upon the Indian Government by missionary and 
philanthropic bodies both in this country and in Europe*.’ 

At a very early date Christian missionaries assumed an 
honourable and important position in the history of Indian wwk?"*^ 
Report of the Indian EdnciiUon Commission, 2883. 
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natives of India through the study of English. The Oriental- 
ists based their contention on the words of the Charter Act 
of 1813, on the alleged wishes of the people, on the fact that 
Hindu and Muhammadan law are derived chiefly from Sanskrit 
and Arabic works, and on the ground that the sacred books of 
the people are written in these languages. The majority of the 
Company's servants were at first in favour of Oriental education, 
but the party of change included prominent members of the 
native community, and in the end the scale was turned against 
the Orientalists. A minute written in 1835 by Lord Macaulay 
(at that time Legal Member of Council and a member of the 
Council of Education) had a great influence in determining the 
issue. After a striking eulogy on the English language he put 
the point in the following passage : — 

‘The question now before us is simply whether, when it is 
in our power to teach this language, we shall teach languages 
in which, by universal confession, there are no books on any 
subject which deserve to be compared to our own ; whether 
when we can teach European science, we shall teach systems 
which, by universal confession, wherever they differ from those 
of Europe differ for the worse; and whether, when we can 
patronize sound philosophy and true history, we shall 
countenance, at the public expense, medical doctrines which 
would disgrace an English farrier, astronomy which would 
move laughter in girls at an English boarding-school, history 
abounding in kings thirty feet high and reigns thirty thousand 
years long, and geography made of seas of treacle and seas of 
butter.’ 

Nowadays it would be readily admitted that Lord 
Macaulay did but scant justice to the Oriental writers of 
antiquity; but in essence his contention was just, while his 
brilliant exposition carried conviction. Almost immediately 
after his minute was written, the Government issued a Reso- 
lution which decided unequivocally in favour of a Western 
education. In reaffirming the decision in 1839, Lord Auck- 
land explained that the existing Oriental institutions were to 
be kept up in full efficiency. 

It is not possible in a brief sketch to give an adequate Farther 
account of the tentative efforts made during the next twenty “P 
years in accordance with the principles which had now*®**^"*' 
become established. Missionary effort continued to play 
an important part in educational progress, the interest of 
enlightened natives was aroused, and the Government accepted 
an increasing share of work and responsibility. In Bengal 
under the general control of a Council of Education, a number 
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should afford assistance ‘to the more extended and systematic 
promotion of general education in India,’ and addressed the 
Governor-General-in-Council in a memorable dispatch which 
sketched in outline a complete scheme of public education, 
controlled and aided, and in part directly managed, by the 
state. The principles then laid down were reaffirmed in 
1859 after the transfer of the administration to the Crown, 
and still guide, in the main, the efforts of the Government for 
the better education of the people. The dispatch of 1854 
prescribed the constitution in each Province of a separate 
department of Public Instruction ; the institution of Univer- 
sities at the Presidency towns ; the establishment of 
institutions for training teachers for all classes of schools; 
the maintenance of the existing Government colleges and 
high schools, and the increase of their number when necessary ; 
the establishment of new schools between the elementary and 
high schools ; the multiplication and improvement of vernacular 
schools, indigenous and other, for elementary education ; and 
the introduction of a system of grants-in-aid of schools 
maintained by private persons or bodies. The attention of 
the Government tos to be specially directed to placing the 
means of acquiring useful and practical knowledge within 
the reach of the great mass of the people, ‘who are utterly 
incapable of obtaining any education worthy of the name 
by their own unaided efforts.’ English, which was to be 
taught where there was a demand for it, was to be the 
medium of instruction in the higher branches, and the 
vernacular languages in the lower. 

In spite of the dark days which followed close on the Laier 
dispatch of 1854, the Government in India at once took hwtory, 
vigorous action on the instructions of the Court of Directors, 
and a great impetus was given to all forms of educational 
activity. The progress up to the present time is illustrated 
by the table at the end of this chapter. The table refers 
only to institutions which are classed as ‘public’ in the 
educational statistics. ‘Public’ institutions include all those 
which are managed or aided by the state or by local or 
municipal bodies, or which, although they receive no grant 
of public money, are recognized by the Education department 
as institutions which may send up candidates for Government 
scholarship and certificate examinations, and which may 
receive Government scholars. Institutions and pupils are 
classified in the table under the primary, secondary, . and 
collegiate stages. Primary education may be roughly describe!? 
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A Cortimission was appointed in 1882 to review the progress 
and criticize ’ the working of the system. The Government 
of India was able to congratulate itself on the result, and the 
general principles of 1854 were reaffirmed and amended, and 
supplemented by a number of fresh instructions,- Shortly 
after this the management of Government schools was, in 
large measure, made over to municipalities and District 
boards under Lord Ripon’s scheme of local self-government. 
The progress since 1881-2 has been considerable; but the 
rate of development in primary education which occurred in 
the preceding decade has not been maintained, while during 
the past few years the work has been greatly hindered by 
plague and famine. 

At the end of the year 1901-2 nearly 4,000,000 students 
were under instruction in about 105,000 public institutions of 
all grades, and more than 600,000 pupils were being taught 
in about 43,000 private institutions outside the scope of the 
department of Public Instruction. Compared with 1881-2 
the number of pupils in primary schools had increased by 49 
per cent, and of pupils in secondary schools by 180 per cent., 
the rate of progress of primary education having again fallen 
below that of higher instruction. More than 17,500 under- 
graduates were at the end of the same year receiving instruc- 
tion in 145 Arts colleges, while 46 colleges for training in law, 
medicine, and other professional studies had an aggregate 
attendance of nearly 5,400 students. Notwithstanding the 
great increase recorded in the number of scholars, the Census of 
1901 showed that in all India the proportion of persons able to 
read and write to the total population was still only 98 per 
1,000 in the case of males and 7 per 1,000 in the case of 
females. The table on the next page shows the ratios in the 
Provinces and Native States. Burma owes its predominant 
place to the diffusion of elementary instruction by the Buddhist 
monks ; but the standard of their teaching is very low, and if 
a higher test than the mere ability to read and write were 
adopted, the Province would occupy a very different position. 

‘ It is worthy of note that in the north-west of India, where 
the Aryan element in the population is believed to be 
strongest, the people are far more ignorant than in the east 
and south, where the Mongolian and Dravidian races pre- 
dominated’ As regards religions, the order of literacy is as 
follows Parsis, Jains, Buddhists, Christians, Sikhs, Hindus, 
Muhammadans, Animists. The Census shows 68 males and 
’ Census Refort for Indies, 1901, chap. t. 
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The special obligation of the Government towards thePrima^ 
vernacular education of the masses, which was declared by the 
Court of Directors in 1S54, was endorsed by the Education 
Commission of 1882, and has been reaffirmed by the Govern- 
ment of India whenever it has reviewed the progress of 
education. But the practice has fallen behind the precept. 

At the end of 1901-2 only about one-sixth of the boys of 
school-going age (calculated at 15 per cent, of the total male 
population) were following the primar)’ course in public in- 
stitutions. The percentage varies from 23 and 22 in Bengal and 
Bombay to 9 and 8 in the United Provinces and the Punjab. 

Several causes have contributed to the slow growth of 
primary instruction. When the Education departments began 
to devote their attention to the extension and improvement of 
primary instruction, they had in the first place to deal with 
a portion of the population who were accustomed to and 
valued education, and who lived in populous and easily 
accessible parts of the country ; and they were aided by a more 
or less widespread system of indigenous schools. In such 
circumstances progress was comparatively easy. These favour- 
able conditions have been to a great extent exhausted, and the 
portion of the problem which remains to be dealt with is far 
harder. The benefits of education have now to be conveyed 
to the poorer ryots and the lower castes, who have from time 
immemorial lived without instruction and are altogether in- 
different to it. In addition to this general cause. Local 
Governments and local bodies have often been hard pressed 
for funds ; the efforts of the educated classes are more readily 
directed towards English than towards primary education ; 
and the officers of the Education department have not always 
realized the importance of placing the advance of primary 
education in the forefront of their endeavours. The Govern- 
ment of India has recently insisted that greater efforts must be 
made for the expansion and improvement of primary education, 
and has afforded assistance from Imperial revenues. Efforts 
have also been made of late years to popularize primary 
instruction, by simplifying the course of study and bringing it 
into closer relationship with the daily life and avocations of 
the people. 

A comparatively small number of primary schools are now Manage- 
managed directly by the Government ; most are administered primary 
by municipalities and District boards, or by private persons schools, 
or bodies. Many of these private institutions are indigenous 
schools which have been brought to conform to the lequire- 

YOL. IV. E e 
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The type of primary school varies from the primitive village General 
pathshala or maktab to the modem institutions in which the q"' 
pupils are educated in accordance with approved European primary 
methods. The Bombay local rates schools are in genera’ schools, 
better built, equipped, and managed than the Bengal indige- 
nous institutions. Many of the latter have not got much be- 
yond their primitive condition, and a quarter of their pupils are 
little children who cannot read or write. Efforts are now being 
made to improve the character of the instruction imparted. 

The Bombay schools are also more expensive. The. average 
cost of educating a child in a Bombay primary school is 
Rs. 6-6-4 a year, while in Bengal it is only Rs. 2-12-0 and in 
Burma Rs. 2-r 2-9. Boarding schools are very rare, save in the 
case of missionary schools and some institutions in the large 
towns. The day’s work is in general about five or six hours, 
and the times of study are altered to suit the seasons. About 
one-tenth of the boys in the primary stage of education receive 
instruction in the primary classes of secondary schools, forming 
nearly two-thirds of the boys in such schools. The system 
varies in different Provinces. In Bombay the complete course 
of vernacular education is given in the primary schools, and 
a boy who is to receive an English education first goes through 
the lower classes of a primary school and is then transferred to 
an English school. In Bengal, on the other hand, each class 
of school is generally complete in itself, and the nature of the 
instruction in the lower classes has hitherto depended on the 
character of the institution. The school career of a child 
begins, as a rule, at about five years of age, and the primary 
course, which for the great majority includes all the education 
they receive, lasts for five years. It is divided into a lower 
and an upper stage, but many schools and pupils do not go 
beyond the lower course. 

The course of instruction in a primary school is simple. In The course 
general the maximum which it attempts is to teach the child to teaching 
read and write his own language ; to enable him to do easy 
sums and understand simple forms of native accounts and the 
village land-record papers; and to give him a rudimentary 
knowledge of common objects, geography, agriculture, sanita- 
tion, and the history of India. Madras and Bombay may be 
taken to illustrate the nature of this instruction. In Madras 
the course extends from the alphabet and counting to the com- 
pulsory subjects of reading, recitation, grammar, writing, spelling, 
and European and native arithmetic. The following additional 
subjects are voluntary : kindergarten occupations, elementary 

£02 
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monthly salary of the giiru is supplemented by fees and 
presents in cash or grain. There are no fixed fees : they are 
a matter of arrangement between the teacher and his pupils or 
their parents. It has now been recognized that the enhance- 
ment of the pay of primary teachers in Provinces where it is 
unduly low has a special claim on the increased expenditure 
from Imperial revenues w’hich is being devoted to educational 
objects. Considerable improvement has also been effected of 
recent years in the training of primary teachers, as will be 
mentioned in a later section of this clinpter. 

The account given above applies to primary education in Rural 
general, which is of course most developed in towns. The 
rural schools require separate notice. They present a problem 
the magnitude and difficulty of which is exceeded only by its 
importance. The mass of the peasantry are still utterly 
illiterate. In Upper India one frequently comes across villages 
with only one or two men who can sign their names ; in Bengal 
and in Southern and Western India matters are better, but 
everywhere ignorance is a prominent characteristic of the cul- 
tivating class. This ignorance has become a more serious 
disability and a greater danger than it was in earlier days ; for 
the railways have revolutionized the conditions of village life, 
have brought the cultivator into contact with the commercial 
world, and have given to the produce of his lands an easily 
realizable monetary value which it never before possessed. He 
is thus beset by new temptations to extravagance, and called 
on to deal with shrewd men with whom it is not possible for 
him to transact business on equal terms. From another point 
of view the ignorance of the villager is a great obstacle to the 
amelioration of his position. Immense pains have been taken 
to introduce improved agricultural methods and to remove the 
grossly insanitary conditions which still prevail in the majority 
of Indian villages. It is difficult for such schemes to achieve 
wide and lasting success when applied to a population too 
ignorant to understand their meaning or appreciate their value. 

The Government has not failed to perceive the extreme im- 
portance of the problem, and ever since the da)’s of Mr. 
Thomason it has been the subject of repeated investigation 
and experiment. During recent years considerable improve- 
ments have been made in the character of the village schools, 
and the subjects and methods of instruction have been brought 
into greater harmony with the conditions and requirements of 
peasant life. The subject has received special attention in 
Bombay, the Central Provinces, and the Punjab. Side by side 
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J. K. Adranvala, M.B.i R.S. 
(Bom.), L.R.C.P. (Lend.), 
M.R.C.S. (Eng.), 

D.T.M. & H. (Eng.), 
D.P.H. (Lend.). 

Asstt. Dir. ol 
Public Hcaltli 
N.R.D., Ahmed, 
abad. 

CLA 

Its. 

400 

70 

Non-pensionable. 
In the Scale of 
Rs. 400—30— 
700—35—1,050. 

7 

K.& 

H. 

(Col.). 

Tribhuvandas Bhikhabhai 
P.atcl, M.B., B.S, (Bom.), 
B.Sc., B.My. (Bom.), 
D.P.H. (Lend.) 

ORg.Assi.Directoi 
of Public Hc.aUh, 
in charge Vac- 
cine institute, 
Betg.ium and in 
addn, Asstt. Dir. 
of Public Health, 
S. R. Dibit. 

CLA 

CA 

460 

81 

72 

Non-pensionable. 
In the scale 
ofRs.400— 30— 
7OO—3S—iiOS0- 

8 

1 

John Laurence Rebello, 
M.B., B.S. (Item.). 
D.P. H. (Eng.). 

District He.althl 
OfHcer Dh.ar> 
w.ir. Offg. as 
Asstt. Dir. of 
Public He.ilfh, 
(Epidemics), 
Poona. 

CLA 

S20 

98 

Non-pcnsionable. 
In the scale of' 
Its. 400— 30— 
700— 35— 1.050. 

9 

j 

C- R* 

S. T. Rodda, M.B.B.S., 
B.Hy. (Bom.). 

District Hesilth 
OfUccr, Shola- 
pur. OfTg, as 
Addl. Asstt. Dir. 
of Public Health, 
Nosik. 

CLA 

400 

70 

Non.pcnsionabis. 
In the scale of 
Rs. 400—30— 
700— 3S— 1,050. 

TO 

] 

... 

Vasudev Laxman Dcsb- 
pande, M.B., B.S., B.Hy. 
(Bom.). 

Medl. Offr. I/c 
Infectious Dis- 
eases HospL, 
Poona. 

CLA 

900 

158 

Non* pensionable 
(Temporary 
appt.). 

Rs. 500—50—900.. 

11 

H. 

(Col.)| 

T. Ramchandm Rao, 
M.Sc. 

Entomologist, Ma- 
laria Organisa- 
\ tlon, Dhanvar. 
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1 . 
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The vernacular middle school course is a prolongation of the Vernacular 
primary course, and completes the instruction of those who do 
not aspire to an English education. In most Provinces the 
course lasts for three years, and should be completed at about 
the age of thirteen. It is less popular, and affords a less ready 
opening for employment, than the English course, and in 
1901-2 only 27*3 per cent, of the secondary school pupils were 
in vernacular middle schools. In Madras the compulsory 
subjects are a vernacular language, arithmetic, geography, and 
the history of India. The following subjects are voluntary : 
elementary science, a vernacular or classical language or 
English, the history of England, geometry and algebra, and 
any subject of the Madras technical course. The Government 
of India has recently issued instructions with the object of pre- 
venting the undue sacrifice of the vernaculars to English. 

The spread of English education accounts for most of the English 
802 per cent, increase in pupils in the secondary stage which schools, 
look place between 1870-1 and 1901-2. At the end of the 
latter year nearly 430,000 pupils in boys’ schools were learning 
English, the proportion to population being highest in Madras 
(where English is more commonly spoken than in other 
Provinces) and lowest in the United Provinces. 

Government takes a somewhat larger share, and municipalities 
and local boards a much smaller share, in the conduct of 
English than of primary schools, but in all the large Provinces 
the great majority of English schools are under private manage- 
ment. This preponderance of private institutions conforms to 
the principle laid down by the Education Commission of 1882, 
in accordance with the declaration of the dispatch of 1854, that 
‘ it is ordinarily expedient to provide the means of secondary 
education only where adequate local co-operation is forthcom- 
ing ; and that therefore, in all ordinary cases, secondary schools 
for instruction in English be hereafter established by the state 
preferably on the policy of grants-in-aid.' It is, however, now 
recognized that to maintain a satisfactory level of efficiency 
a model secondary school under direct Government manage- 
ment is needed for each District. Private secondary schools 
may not be admitted to grants-in-aid unless they supply a real 
educational want and provide due guarantees for stability and 


efficient management. 

The English secondary school stage is divided into middle The 
and high school sections, which really form portions of the same 
course. The two courses comprise five or six classes \ and if school 
a year were spent in each class, in addition to five years in the 
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University standard. They reported that there was a real need 
for some modern course which would fit boys for industrial or 
commercial pursuits, and pointed out that the matriculation 
did not serve this purpose, but was intended to ascertain 
whether the candidate was ripe for University studies/ They 
thought that bifurcation might properly take place within two 
years of the end of the secondary course, and recommended 
that in the upper classes of high schools there should be two 
types of instruction, one leading to matriculation, and the other 
of a more practical character, intended to fit boys for commer- 
cial and non-literary pursuits. The conclusions of the Com- 
mission were accepted by the Government, but the progress 
made in giving effect to them has been slow. Pupils were 
reluctant to abandon the hope of a University career, with its 
many attendant advantages, two years before the end of their 
school life. Of recent years, however, the advantages of 
a practical training have increased considerably as compared 
with those to be derived from an exclusively literary education, 
and a greater degree of success has attended the efforts to 
impart a more modem character to the Indian high schools. 
In 1901-2 the examinations alternating with the matriculation 
were the upper secondary examination in Madras, the school 
final examination in Bombay and the United Provinces, the 
science entrance examination of the Punjab University, and the 
Punjab clerical and commerce examination. Classes have 
recently been established in a few Bengal high schools leading 
up to the civil engineering college, and to commerce and the 
industries, but no examination had been held in the new courses 
of study up to the year 1901-2. In Madras the examination 
is conducted by the Government and in the other Provinces by 
the University. The Allahabad and the Punjab science exam- 
inations admit to the University; the others do not. These 
examinations replace the matriculation as a qualification for 
Government service in Bombay, while in Madras, the United 
Provinces, and the Punjab they forai an alternative qualification. 
The monopoly accorded in this respect to the Bombay exam- 
ination has rendered it much more popular than the correspond- 
ing tests in other Provinces. In 1901-2, while, as already 
stated, nearly 23,000 candidates presented themselves for 
matriculation, the number of candidates for the various alterna- 
tive examinations was less than 2,000, of whom nearly 1,200 
belonged to Bombay. The general question of the school 
final examinations in their relation to Government and other 
employment, and to the Universities, is at present under con- 
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Government sanction. The Governor-General is Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University; elsewhere the Chancellor is the 
head of the Government of the Province in which the 
University is situated. The original Senates were composed 
of Fellows specially qualified to advise on educational affairs. 

In course of time the number of Fellows * was unduly increased, 
and Fellowships were bestowed as a compliment on persons 
without special educational knowledge or experience. This 
practice has injured the good government of the Universities, 
and the Indian Universities Commission recommended a reduc- 
tion in the size of the Senates and the restriction of membership 
to persons qualified to assist in the control of higher education. 

An Act (VIII of 1904) has recently been passed to carry out 
this and other recommendations of the Commission; and its 
adoption should materially increase the efficiency of the 
Universities, which will hereafter be bodies whose function 
it is to teach as well as to examine, and which will exercise 
a closer control over their affiliated colleges. They will also 
receive greater assistance from Government than has hitherto 
been the case. The executive management of University 
affairs lies in the hands of a Syndicate, consisting of the Vice- 
Chancellor and a small number of Fellows. The members of 
the Senate are distributed according to Faculties. In all the 
Universities, except Bombay, there are Boards of Studies 
whose principal duty is to recommend textbooks and courses 
of study. 

Higher education spread quickly under the impetus given by Growth of 
the foundation of the Universities. Colleges were multiplied, highcredu- 
in some cases perhaps too rapidly, and the number of students 
continually increased. The progress is illustrated by the 
figures contained in the table at the end of this chapter. 

Colleges are classed as first or second grade, according as they 
prepare for the full degree examination or only up to an inter- 
mediate stage. In the latter case they are, for the most part, 
really high schools with college classes grafted on to them. In 
the year 1901-2 nearly 1,500 students passed the examinations 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Science. It is sometimes 
said that the supply of graduates is in excess of the demand, 
and that their training is meagre and superficial. There is no 

‘ Fellows are vsnally appointed by the Chancellor; but in Calcutt.'i, 

Madras, and Bombay a certain nnmber have of late years been elected 
by qualified graduates. The new legislation referred to allows of this 
procedure in Allahabad and Lahore also, and further permits of the 
selection of some of the other Fellows by the Faculties. 
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LIST OF BRITISH CONSULAR OFFICERS IN COUNTRIES 
NEAR INDIA* 

/mn. 

I. His Britannic Mnjest/s Ambassador Extra- Sir John, H. Lc Raa|;ettl 
ordin.ar7 and Plenipotentiary, Tehran, Iran. IC.CM.G., H.C. 

9. His Britannic Majesty's Consul at Shiraz ... Mr. H. G. Jahlns, 

9(a). Addl. Counsellor, British Embissy, Tehran ... Sir C> P. Skrlne, O.B.E. 

Kfiarasan, 

3. His Britannic Majesty's Consul General for Lt-Col. E. H. Gastrcll, O.B.E. 
Khorasan, Meshed. 

His Britannic .Majesty's Vice-Consul, Meshed Lt.-CoI. P. M. H. Edwards, 
and Birjand. D. 5 .O. 

5. His Britannic M.-ijcsty's Vice-Consul, Zabul Major P. H. B. Woods, M.B.E. 
and Zahidan. 

ti. His Britannic M.-ijcsty's Consul, Zahidan ... Lt.-Col. P. M. H. Edn’.-ird5, 

D-S-O. (ndni. duties). 


Persian Gulf, 

7. The Hon'ble the Poiitic.nl Resident in the The Hon’ble Lieulenanl-Colone. 

Persian Gulf. W. R. Hay, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 

(On Ie.iTe.) 

The Hon'bl Lt-Col. A. C 
Galloway, C.I.E., O.B.E 
(Oflg.). 

8. Secretary to the Political Resident in the Major G. 1 . Pettigrew. 

Persian Gulf. 

g. Under Secretary to the Political Resident in Mr. J. Croning, I.S.O., M.B.E. 
the Persian Gnif. 

to. His Britannic Majesty's Vice-Consul, Bushire... 

It. Political Agent and British Consul at Muscat ... Miijor A. C. Stewart, O.B.E. 
Assistant P^. Agent, Muscat ... ...... 

12. His Britannw Majesty's Consul for Lt.-Col. R. G. E. W. Aiban, 

Kerman and Persian Baluchistan. O.B.E. 

13. His Britannic Majesty's Consul. Bunder Do. (adnl. Ch.) 

Abbask. 

14. Political Agent at Kuwait ... Major M. P. O'C. Tandy. 

IS- Political Agent at Bahrain .. Mr. C. J. Polly, O.B.K 

16. Assistant Political Agent, Bahrain ... Capt. H. D. H. Ranee. 

Pol. Officer, Trudal Coast ... Mr. G. N. Jachson, M.B.E. 

17. His Britannic Majesty's Consul General, Mr. A. C. Trott, O.B.E. 

Ahwaz. 

18. His Britannic Majesty's Vice-Consul at Ahwaz , Vacant. 

tg. His Britannic Majesty's Consul, IGiorramshahr. Lt, Col. V, W. D. Willoughby. 
20. His Britannic Majesty's Wce-Consul, Khorram- Vacant 
shahr. 


Saudi Arabia, 

21.* His Britannic Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary Mr. Graffty Smith, 
and Minister Plenipotentiary in the Dominions 
of His Majesty the King of Saudi Arabia, 

Jedda. 

99. His Britannic Majesfy’s Indian Vice^UonsHl’ Mr. Shah Jehan Kabir. 
at Jedda, 


. “These appts. are not under the Bom. Govt, but directly under H. M.'s Govt, or 
the Govt of India. 
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every encouragement. The Muhammadan college at Aligarh 
is the only Arts college which possesses a complete system of 
residence, discipline, and corporate life on the English model, 
but its great success has been facilitated by its being designed 
to serve a single community. In more general institutions 
caste and other difficulties are considerable, but these are being 
gradually overcome, and of late years the system of college 
hostels in which students board under supervision has been 
largely developed. In another direction, also, collegiate life is 
extending its influence outside the lecture room. Athletic 
sports, and college debating and literary societies, are growing 
in popularity and are leading to a closer and more friendly 
association between professors and students and among students 
themselves. Lecture hours in an Indian University are longer 
than in England, and it is said that fewer lectures and more 
tutorial assistance would improve the character of the instruc- 
tion. The private ‘ coach ’ is almost unknown. 

All the Universities grant degrees in Arts and Law ; all except University 
Madras have separate Science schools ; and all except Allaha- course*, 
bad give degrees or diplomas in Medicine and Engineering. 

After matriculation an undergraduate wishing to take a degree 
in Arts or Science must, unless specially admitted as a private 
student, go through a four years’ course at a college affiliated 
to the University. In the middle of the course an Intermediate 
or ' First Arts ’ examination is held'. In Calcutta the subjects 
for this examination are English, a second language, mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry ; and candidates may also take 
up cither logic, histor)’, physiology, or sanitary science. Cal- 
cutta is the only University which has a separate pass and 
honours course for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, but in all 
Universities successful candidates are in general divided into 
classes. The Calcutta course may be taken to illustrate the 
character of the studies for the degree of B.A. It is divided 
into two alternatives, one of a more literary, and the other of 
a more scientific, character. The literary side includes 
English, philosophy, and either a classical language, history, or 
mathematics,^ The subjects of the science course are English, 
mathematics, and cither physical science, botany, or geology. 

The degree of Master of Arts is given on the results of a further 
examination, and in some Universities after a fresh period of 
prescribed study. The choice of subjects includes languages, 
history, philosophy, mathematics, and physical or natural 

' In Boinb.iy an .'idditional c.xnininaUon (styled the Previous examination) 
is held At the end of the first year. 
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CtntvU-Gttttral. 

.Bclpum ... AKrrd ]ae<|‘irt Cha9'‘riIof In eharje o! Conialatr- 

Genrnt. 

Mens. G'Off;''^ Cadi*;. 

SAlUtfLanJ ... Dr. II. A. SoaJtres:i:?r. (In chirjc of G'rsisn ami 

Tint inlerr*t5 al*o) (Frinii’.nal;. (Alsa in of the 

it.trreit* of Finland. Hunp-try, Roammli and Japan.) 

Stveden Mr. C.ijI Albert Majjnu* Hallfnlwrr. (In charge of 

Rumanian, Jap.ine*'*, FimUS an.l ilun|;artan it'.erwtj 
ahii). 

Turkey ... Moasi'ar T. R. Tokrinai (Protrhlnnil). 

Norway ... Mr. !.'. Ixedrup. 

Ef)'pt ... Moniieur Mnbnnird Atidul Monem. (On leave] Mon. 

Motntafa Kamel. Viee-Coni-il in eharje of the Contulaie 
General. (Itt chat}^ of S>Thn inlemla also.) 

Greece ... Monileur 1’, N. Philaa (Hony.) 

Unite! S'.atei of America Mf. John J. MacDonald. (Aha In charge o! Philippine 
interes'.l.) 

Ctmuh. 


Afghanistan 

China 

Cuba 

•Czechoilovakla 

Denmark 

France 

Iran 

.Iraq 

Lebandn 

Monaco 

Netherlands 

Nicaragua 

Spain 

Portugal 

tStvsden 

Brazil 

'United States 


4«« Monaleur Faral Ahmed. 

... Mr.W.ingYuogTI. 

... Mr. F. hl.israrenhai. (Hony.)> 

... Monsieur 11. Klacko. (Provisional). 

... Monsieur Bertil A. Thorstensnon. (Ilony.). 

... Mons. Pierre Berthelot. 

... Mons. M. Bahadorie. 

... Mons. Memdouh Zcki. (Also in charge of Transjordan 
interests.) 

... Mr. Tarek El-Yafii. (Hony.). 

... Vacant 

... Mon. G. Velthorst. (Hony.). 

... Mr. J. K. Rege, Acting Consul in charge. 

... Senhor Don Gonralo Sebtstisn de Erice Y O'Shea, 
Provisional (On leave.)* 

... Senhor JoJo de Luccna. 

... Mr. Bcrtil A. Thor&tensson. (Hony. Consul). 

... Senhor Frederick Joseph Heredia. (Hony.) 

Mr. Henry W. Spielman. 


Dr. D. S. Fraser, Acting Consul. 
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matters. The principal scholastic cause is that ‘ the teaching 
of the mosque must precede the lessons of the school.' The 
religious books of the Muhammadans are written in their 
classical languages } and before the student is allowed to devote 
himself to secular instruction, he must often pass some years 
in going through a course of sacred learning. He is thus 
handicapped in the race with the young Hindu, whose one 
object is to attain an education which will fit him for an official 
or professional career. The Education Commission of 1882 
proposed a differential treatment of the Muhammadan com- 
munity in respect to education, which the Government of 
India found itself unable to approve. It declared that the 
way to success for Muhammadans lies in taking advantage, 
like other classes, of the facilities for higher instruction pro- 
vided by the general educational system. This advice has 
been to some extent followed, and considerable efforts have 
been made by the more enlightened among the Muhammadans 
to foster the growth of education in their community. But 
progress is not yet satisfactory. 

Female education in India has to encounter peculiar difficul- Female 
ties. The demand for school instruction for girls is of recent 
origin, and social customs in regard to child-marriage and the 
seclusion of women of the well-to-do classes hinder its growth. 

The Government did not take up the subject until 1849, when 
Lord Dalhousie informed the Bengal Council of Education that 
henceforth its functions were to embrace female education, and 
the first girls' school recognized by Government was founded 
shortly afterwards by a committee of native gentlemen. The 
dispatch of 1854 directed that female education should receive 
the frank and cordial support of Government, as by ’ this means 
a far greater proportional impulse is imparted to the educational 
and moral tone of the people than by the education of men.’ 

The Education Commission of 1882 advised that female edu- 
cation should receive special encouragement and be treated with 
special liberality. The Government accepted this view; and 
state funds are more freely used, and state management more 
largely resorted to, for this object than is considered desirable 
in the case of the education of boys. The adoption of this 
attitude has resulted in a considerable development of the 
public instruction of girls, although it still lags far behind that 
of their brothers. In 1871 there were i34secondary and 1,760 
primary girls’ schools ; in 1901-2 the numbers were 461 and 
5,628 respectively. There are also at present ten colleges for 
female undergraduates. Statistics regarding the number of girl 
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point of raising the status of what are conventionally, though 
incorrectly, termed the outcaste population 

Of late years, however, much of this old-time prejudice has 
disappeared, and nowadays the attendance of low-caste chil- 
dren in public schools is becoming more readily accepted. 

The special importance attaching to the education of the Education 
youth of the domiciled European and Eurasian community 
has long been recognized by Government. Shortly after the Eurasians. 
Mutiny Lord Canning pointed out how the" members of this 
community would, if neglected, become profitless, unmanage- 
able, and a glaring reproach to the Government, while if cared 
for betimes they might prove a source of strength to British 
rule and of usefulness to India. Since then the problem has 
grown with the increase of the Eurasian population and the 
more common employment of Europeans in India. The 
great development of railways, and the establishment of large 
industrial concerns, such as the cotton mills of Bombay, the jute 
mills around Calcutta, and the tea plantations in various parts 
of the country, have called to India an ever-increasing number 
of European employes, many of whom marry and settle in the 
country and have to provide education and employment for 
their children. At the same time the young European or 
Eurasian educated in India finds it increasingly difficult to 
compete on even terms with the native of the country. Since 
the spread of secondary education he can claim no monopoly 
of Western knowledge, while his social habits and traditions 
make it difficult for him to live on a salary which an educated 
native would find sufficient. More intimate knowledge of the 
languages, character, and customs of the people gives a further 
advantage to the native in many occupations, an advantage 
which has been exaggerated owing to neglect on the part 
of Eurasians and domiciled Europeans to acquire proficiency in 
the vernaculars. At the same time there are many employ- 
ments for which a. well-educated young Eurasian or European 
is specially suited and to which he can obtain a ready entrance. 

Those engineering and industrial undertakings which engage so 
many recruits in England are to some, and could be to a greater, 
extent supplied in India. There is also a considerable demand 
for European and Eurasian assistance in certain branches of the 
public service, and in the business houses and retail concerns 
of the Presidency towns and other large centres of commerce 
and administration. AVhile there is thus no lack of useful em- 

’ Report on Material and Moral Pmgress of India, 1 89 i-a (J, A. Baines), 

P- i593- 
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Rs. a. p. 

3 

Sin. 

(Q-S-) 

Narayau Pandnrang 

Gurjar, B,E. (M). 

(1) 36 June 33. 

7 Oct 30 

Suptdg. Engr, 
(19 Aug. 46). 

S. E., N. C., 
Bombay. 

3,050 0 0 

PTA 253 0 0 

CLA 263 0 0 

COMP A 

90 0 0 

4 

M. & Sin. 
(O.S.) 

N, V.ShrinivasMtirii, B.A., 
B.E., M.I.R (Ind.) (K). 

(1) 3 July 1924. 

(Leave on A. P. for 1 mth. 
from 14th June 1947). 

2i July 2i 

1 

Prov isi 0 nally 
Peimt. Suptdg. 
Engr.{i9Aug.46). 
Sendees placed at 
the disposal oi 
theP.& S. Deptt. 
for appointment 
as Housing 

Commissi oner, 
Bombay. 

i,9S0 0 0 
CLA 363 0 0 
CA 90 0 0 

1 

Sin. 

(a.s.) 

James Roland Phillips, 
O.B.E., B.Sc. (Eng.) 
(Lond.), J.P.§ 

(1) 10 Jun. 36. 

36 Sept 24 

•Ex. Engr. (26 
Sept 33)- ^ 

OiFg. Suptdg. 

Engr., C.C. j 

1,850 *D 0 
osr £ t3-6-8 

CLA 263 0 0 
PTA 953 0 0 

Sin. 

(k. s.). 

Narayan Ballcrishna Gadre, 
B.E., M.I.E. (Ind.), (M). 
(i) 19 Oct. 1927. 

(Army Rank — Major). 

1 

8 Octe 34 

Ex. Engr. (8 OcL 

33)* 

Offg.S.E.,D.I.C., 
Poona, in addi- 
tion S. E., P.C., 
from II June 47. 

1 1,850 0 0 

CLA 263 0 0 

m 253 0 0 

K. & Sin. 

(Q. s.) 

M. (COL.) 

Edward Pyhus Little 
(1) 50 Oct. 29. 

(Army Rank — Major). 

35 Sept. 2S 

Ex. Engr. (25 
Sept. 3S). 
Offg.S.E., S. C., 
Belgaum, from 
21 Jan. 47. 

1,750 0 

osp £i 3 ' 6 -'‘ 

PTA 353 0 c 
CLA 263 0 0 


EXECUTIVE ENGIN 
OF 

EERS ON 
PAY. 

TIME SCALE 

Rs. a. p. 

5 

M. (g.s.) 

yohtt Alexander Shend 
Manson. 

(j) 37 Sept. 37. 

(Leave cx-Iiidia on A. P. 
for 6 mths. from loth 
June 47 A. N.) 

X Oct 34 

Ex. Engr. (1 
Oct. 33). 

1,850 D 0 
osr ;fi3-6.8 
CLA 263 0 0 


S Exempted from passing the Vernacular ezam> in Marathi. 
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Bengal system. The Bengal code was revised in 1895 ; and 
among other changes the system of results grants, which 
involved an undue amount of examination of individuals, was 
abolished in favour of an attehdance grant awarded to every 
school that was declared efficient on the verdict of the Inspector. 

The arrangements introduced under these orders have had 
a marked effect in improving the education of the domiciled 
European and Eurasian community, and the number of scholars 
belonging to this class increased from about 23,500 in 1886-7 
to more than 31,000 in 1901-2. Experience has, however, 
shown considerable defects in the working of the system. It 
has failed to meet the case of places in which there is a small 
or poor population unable to make arrangements for the 
schooling of their children even when assisted by the Govern- 
ment. The character of the teaching has not always been 
satisfactory, and the arrangements for certificated, licensed, and 
pupil teachers have failed to secure an adequate supply of well- 
qualified instructors. Insufficient attention has also been paid 
to the important subject of vernacular languages. Measures 
have been taken to remedy these defects ; and a committee of 
experts was appointed in March, 1902, to draw up a fresh code, 
based on the Bengal model, which is to apply to all Pro- 
vinces of India. An Inspector in each Province is specially 
charged with the duty of inspecting European schools ; a train- 
ing college for teachers in these schools is to be established, 
while stipends are to be provided for the students under 
training j and the systems, both of grants-in-aid and of scholar- 
ships, are being revised on a more liberal basis. 

Several Chiefs’ Colleges have been established during the Chiefs’ 
last thirty years, of which the most important are at Ajmer, Colleges. 
Rajkot, and Lahore, where some of the features of the English 
public school system have been reproduced, with the object of 
fitting young chiefs and nobles, physically, morally, and intel- 
lectually, for the responsibilities that lie before them. Steps 
have recently been taken to bring these institutions to a higher 
level of efficiency, and the reforms in course of execution will, 
it is hoped, result in giving a great impetus to the cause of 
education among the Indian nobili^. 

Until comparatively recent times the instruction in all grades Technical 
of Indian schools was almost entirely literary in its character. 

In describing the general courses of study allusion has been 
made to the introduction of more modern systems of practical 
training, beginning with kindergarten classes for little children 
and extending to the scientihe, commercial, and industrial 

F f a 
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passed. 


Date of 
appoint- 
ment to 
I.S.E. 
(To be 
mven in 
full). 


Appointment | p 

fent. Allotvanccs. 


I , 

John Frederick PaisleyJ l Oct sS Ex. Engr. (i Ocl. I1225 o o 

TT 1? 13 T7 iT I } Aw^ abb 


e e I juilll t. h osaiwjg 

Sin. (O.S.) B.E. (Liverpool).! 

M. (II. s.) (i) iktOct 1930. 


37)> OSP £30 

Presidency Dn., SPL P 200 o o 
Bombay. comp X 

90 O O 
CA 180 o o 
CLA. 249 b o 
HRA 34 12 O 


12 

M. fg.s.) 


A. R Thomas, B.Se. (Eng.), i Ocl 29 Ex. Engr. (1 Ocl. 1,175 o 0 
M. Inst. 0 E 38). ' DSP /30 

I (1) 29th June 1932. Ahmcdnagnr Dn. CLA. 206 o o 


TA 200 o o 


13 Udayslnh Natsinhbava’ 1 Oct 29 Ex. Engr. (i Oct. 1,175 o o 
M. (Q.s.) M.nhida, B.E., M.t.E.I 38). pta 200 b o 

(Ind.). 1 North Thana Dn. CLA. eo 6 o o 

(I) a8th June 1933. ' comp a 

45 o o 


14 Govittd Atornj’aii Pendii, ti Ang 31 Ex. Engr. (ri 1,175 00 
Sin. (q.s.) B.Sc. (Bum.), B.Se. Aug. 40). ' sp poo o o 

(Eng.) (Lond.). M.I.E. Dy. Secy, to Govt.,' comp a 

(i) 7th June 1934. P.W.D. (Irrign. 90 00 

(On leave for one month & Railways). cla. 223 o o 

from the gth June 1947). 


IS N. Gopalakrishna Murti, S Aug 32 Ex. Engr. Is Aug. 1,025 o o 
Sm. (q.s.) B.E., M.I.E. jjij, pxa 200 o o 

M. & K. (i) 7th June 1935. Nasik Irrigation cla 179. o o 

Dn., Nasik. 
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missionary societies or private benefactors. Many of the 
mission and private schools are aided by grants from public 
funds awarded on the results of industrial tests. This system 
has been most fully developed in the Madras Presidency, 
where a series of examinations — elementary, intermediate, and 
advanced— is held for ‘the encouragement of scientific and 
technical instruction, with special reference to manufactures 
and industries, and generally to the necessities of the practical 
side of life; and for testing the qualifications of persons 
desirous of becoming teachers of technical subjects, engineers, 
designers, agriculturists, commercial employes, managers of 
industrial establishments, employes under Government, &c.^’ 
The sub'ects most commonly taught in the industrial schools 
arc carpentry, smith’s work, shoemaking, and tailoring. Instruc- 
tion has been too much confined to these branches irrespective 
of the character of the local demand for craftsmen, and much 
of the training has thus been wasted. Less commonly taught 
are metal -work, weaving, carpet-making, masonry, candle- 
making, cane-work, gardening, and various other trades. Instruc- 
tion is usually by the class system, in which the teacher causes 
a number of pupils to execute exercises and, when more 
proficient, to make whole articles. In some cases the method 
approaches an apprenticeship system: the teacher himself 
works at the trade and the articles made are sold. In the 
smaller schools, such as those maintained in the interior by 
local boards, the instruction is not always much superior to 
that given in the shops. The Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute in Bombay is a more advanced institution for the 
training of engineers, mechanicians, and craftsmen. The pri» 
cipal subjects of instruction are mechanical engineering, cotton 
manufacture, metal-working, enamelling, aluminium-working, 
and locomotive-driving. Some of the missionary institutions 
have been fairly successful in their training, and their orphan- 
ages have done good work in helping destitute children to the 
means of livelihood. Difficulty has been experienced in 
inducing pupils to attend industrial schools. This is perhaps 
due in part to defects in the schools themselves, but the main 
cause is no doubt the disinclination of parents to forgo the 
pecuniary advantages of the native apprenticeship system. 
Where literary instruction is combined with technical training, 
boys who do not belong to the artisan class join the school in 
order to get cheaper teaching than can be obtained elsewhere. 
On leaving they do not seek to follow the trade they have been 
‘ Review of the Progress cf Jidueatien in India, 1S92-3 to 1896-7. 
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OFFICERS OF ELECTRIC GRID. 


1 P. B. Advani, i Mar. 44 ... Electrical Commis- 4,000 

O.B.E., M.Sc. aioncr with the e. A. 150 

(Tech.), M.I.E., Government ol 

J.P. I Bombay, 

2 T. ]. Mirchandani, 14 Fob 45 ...I Chief Enaincer, Elcc- , 2,7S0 

0. B.E.. M.Sc. trie Grid. 

(Eng.), M.I.E.E. 

. I 

3 Dr. B. K. Ramprasad,' 1 Feb. 45 ... Snperintending En- i.doo 

M.A., n.Sc., A.M. ! gmcer (Hj-droL'c. l. a. 263 

1. E.E., M.Am.LE., I Electric Grid. 

M.I E. (India.). ' 


4 G. S. Randwa, B.Sc 2nd June 47 . Superintending En-' 1,500' 
M.Sc. (California). ginccring (Uieicl andj I 

I Steam), Electric, I 

, Grid. I 


(Mech.)i Dip.I.I.ScJ 
A.M:.I.E.E. (India).l 


7 Ri B. D, A. GadIcaryJ 8 Oct. 44 ... Executive Engineer 850 ! 


B.H , A.M. Inst 
CE. (Lond.), A.M.! 
I.E. (India), B. 5 .E. 

(!)■ I 



1,100 

C. L. A, 

193 


850 

C. U A. 

17 S 

SPL P 

ISO 


850 

C. L. A, 

175 

SPL P 

150 


8 B. T. Advani, D.F, 19 Feb. 45 ••• Executive Engineer I1O30 
H. (Lond,). * Commercial. c. l, a. 210 


c. L. A. 210 I 
SPOP 150 


9 G. P. Ponday, 28 Jan. 46 ... Executive Engineer 7SO 

A.Am, I.E.E. (Hy^o). c. l. a. 131 


1 * Oct. 46 Executive Engineer 7co 

I B.E. (Civil). ^Ciiril). c.h A. 123 
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first affords a systematic training for general draftsmen, elemen- 
tary drawing-masters, industrial art workmen and designers; 
in addition to free-hand drawing and modelling, it includes 
perspective and architectural drawing, painting, design, wood- 
engraving, and lithography. The second part is intended for 
painters of various classes and sculptors. The various art 
schools have not always consistently followed their true func- 
tions, and have thus missed part of their usefulness. They 
have nevertheless turned out numbers of craftsmen who 
obtain employment in many and varied capacities, and have 
done something to arrest the decay of Indian art which 
resulted from the out-turn of large quantities of inferior work 
for the European market and from the deterioration of native 
taste by the introduction of European goods of the cheaper 
kinds. Under recent orders the specialization of a limited 
number of arts and art industries in these schools is to be 
preferred to the simultaneous teaching of a large number, and 
free admission and scholarships are to be restricted. 

There are colleges of engineering in Madras, Bombay, Engineer- 
Bengal, and the United Provinces. They train students for ““I’ 
the various branches of the Public Works Department, as also 
for employment under municipalities and local boards, and to 
a less but increasing extent in private industrial concerns, such 
as jute and cotton mills, river and sea-going steamship 
companies, coal-mines, and electrical firms. The colleges at 
Roorkee in the United Provinces and at Sibpur near Calcutta 
are the largest. An account of the courses of study at 
Roorkee, where students live in residential buildings provided 
by the college, has been given in chapter x of this volume. 

The Sibpur college possesses fine buildings situated in large 
grounds on the banks of the Hooghly. It has well-equipped 
laboratories and workshops, and a large staff of European 
professors. The steam, oil, and gas engines and electric plant 
are worked by the students, and form an important part of the 
teaching apparatus. The college consists of three sections: 
the engineer department, which prepares students for the 
University Engineering degree and for the higher branches of 
the Public Works Department; the apprentice department, 
for training foreman-mechanics and overseers ; and an artisan 
class. The engineering course lasts for five years, and is 
followed by a further year of practical work. The college 
students may be seen in all stages of training — in one place 
hammering wooden blocks with mallets and fashioning pieces 
of lead as an introduction to the smith’s craft; in another 
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I 

Pay and I 
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Remarks. 


OFFICERS ON CONTRACT AND GENERAL PROVINCIAL 
SERVICE OFFICERS. 


Offictn apt^nifd tji iht Garernmtnt of Bambay on contract for indafinite period. 


I Rt A, CoUettX 30 Apr. I 4 ...! Public Health Encr, 
n n r . ... n 


O. B. E., 
M.B.E, M, 
Inst. C.E., F, 
R. San. 1 ., M, 
In'l.\V,E.,M.! 
I E.(Ind.).t 


Re. 

3 .l .<0 

to Government.! osp £ 13-6.8 


(Siiptdg. 

Status.} 


Engr.'s 


Cl. A 113 


On leave on 
average pay 
for 6 mths. 
from ist 
February 
' «947 prepa- 
ratory to 
retirement. 


npem of the Grtterol Provintial Serrite. 

{A) Ptrmttnent, 

(Executive Engineer corresponds to B. S. E. Class 1 Service. 
Deputy Engineet corresponds to B. S. E. CIts- 11 Serviec.) 

(Electrical Branch), 


S. G. Nadkami, 
B.A., B.Sc. 
(Bom.) M.Sc. 
(Eng,) (Lon- 
don), A.C.G.I., 
D.I.C., A.M.I 
Mcch.E., hi. 
I.E.E., M.I.E. 
(Ind.), J.P. 

I Aug. 37... 

Electrical Engr. to 
Government (Con- 
firmed from rst Octo. 
bet 1946.) 

«.«S0 

CON A iSo 
C H A SOI 
COMP A 90 


S. T. Rhenius, 
A.M.I.E.E.* 

ist Apr. 46... 

Ex. Engr., El. Dn., 
and Hi, Inspector, 
Bombay Province 
(on probation). 

540 

COUP A 75 

C A 180 

CLA 95 


K. K. Guard, 
IsE.E, 

17 July 40... 

Deputy Kngr. 

(permanent, lat April 
194 a) for lifts 
El. Dn., Bombay. 

38s 

COMP A 65 

con A 72 
CLA 67 


R. H. Me- 
D e r m 6 1 1 , 
L.E.E. 

1 Aug. 43 

Dju Engr., El, Dn., 
El. Sub-Dn., NasHc, 

420 

CON A 73 
CO A 74 


B, Shripad 

Rao, L.E.E. 

1 Aug. 43 ... 

Dy. Engr., El. Dn., 
El. Sub-Dn., Poona. 

400 

COK A 84 
CLA 70 



* Passed Professional Examination. 

t Hus passed First Class Certificate of CwnpAency under Bombay Boiler Act in 1910. 
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have been opened: thus, the Reid Christian College at 
Lucknow has a ‘business’ department in which shorthand and 
typewriting are taught. The Allahabad school final examina- 
tion includes book-keeping and political economy among its 
optional subjects.' In the clerical and commercial division of 
the Punjab school final examination the compulsory subjects 
are English, dictation, and caligraphy, precis writing and 
correspondence, general and commercial geography, book- 
keeping, and commercial arithmetic. Urdfi, the native system 
of accounts, and shorthand writing are optional subjects. 

The new Bengal examination leading up to commerce and 
the industries is less specialized. Commercial subjects are 
included in the Madras technical examinations. The examina- 
tions of the London Chamber of Commerce, which have been 
held in Bombay, are recognized in the code for European 
schools. 

The instruction given for the medical profession has been Medical 
perhaps tno most successful branch of technical education, 

The natives of India show considerable aptitude for medicine ; schools, 
many of them have attained a creditable degree of proficiency, 
and some have gained distinction in the profession. Medical 
instruction is given in the Government colleges at Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, and Lahore, and in twenty-two Government 
medical schools. The Calcutta and Madras colleges were 
founded in 1835 for the training of subordinate medical 
officers, who were urgently needed as soon as the Government 
turned its attention to supplying medical relief to the general 
population. The Bombay and Lahore colleges were founded 
in 1845 and i860. The early pupils of the Calcutta college 
received stipends to support them during the period of training, 
and a first batch of four entered the Government service in 
1838. At first there was some prejudice against European 
medical methods, and especially against the practice of dis- 
section, but these difficulties were successfully overcome. 

The medical schools were founded later, mainly for the 
purpose of training for the public service officers (Hospital 
Assistants) of a lower standard than the Assistant Surgeons 
educated in the colleges. The four Bengal schools were 
established in 1873-5. 1901-2 about 4,200 pupils were 

under training in all medical colleges and schools. The 
colleges prepare mainly for the University degrees which 
qualify for employment as an Assistant Surgeon; they also 
train classes of military pupils. The length of the full course 
is in general five years, and it includes preliminary, scientific. 
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Officers ofihe General Pteoiacial Service — contd. 

« 

{B) Tem/iorarj/~conti. 

Public Health Branch — contd. 

I Rs. 

17 J. K. Joglekar. . 5 April 45 . . Dy. Engr. I/c Shola-I 265 

' pur Sany. Works, c. l. a. 50 

Sub-Dn. * ' 

18 S. S. Satke ..J 5 April 4 S ... Dy. Engr. I/c Sakette 255 

W. S. Sub-Dn., c. n. a. 52 
Andheri. p.t.a. 112.8 

I COMP. A. 30 

ig D. B. Bagade... 1 June 46 ... Dy. Engr., Poona 250 

Drainage Sub-Dn. c. b A. 50 

T. A. p. 10 

& A. 72 

20 B. G. Walimbe. 24 Sept. 45... Dy. Engr., Port War 180 

Sany. Snb-Diu, C. t. A. SO 
Poona. T. A. p. 10 


21 B. S. Mahanta- 30 Sept. 43... Dy. Eng^. Post-War 180 

nnavar. Sanitary Sub-Dn., at. A. So 

Ohamrar, T. A. p, . ro 


22 B. N. Ranode ... 20 Oct. 45 ...| 


s8o On leave 
P.T.A. 112-8 [rojn the 
c.t.A. so ,8th Apr. 

1947 to 4th 
J“'y *947- 


23 O. S. Aigade... 4 Dec- 45 ... Dy. Engr., Surat 180 

Sany. Sub-Dn. a L. a. So 
T. A.p. 10 

24 M. ]. Mehta .. 5 Jan. 46 .. Dy. Engr, P. H. E. 265 

Nadiad W a t e r c. 1. a. 50 

Supply and Drainage 

Sub-Dn. 

25 S. S. Pdtil ... 12 Dee. 46... Dy. Engr., Village 170 

W. S. Sub-Dn. for T. A. p. 10 

Indapur and Puran- 'c. t. A. So 

dhar Talukas in 
Poona District 

®o k. Pomat .. Temp. Dy. Engr., 170 

^ Village Water Sup. t. a. p. 10 

ply Sub-Dn. for Bhal c. t. a. $0 

Tract in Ahmedabad 

Dn. 

27 M. D. Khurd... 18 Apr. 47... Temp. Dy. Engr., Pay not yet 

Ambemath Water fixed. 

' Supply Sub-Dn. 
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In the case of primary teachers and the lower masters of 
secondar}' schools the courses of study and the examinations 
are organized by the Local Governments, and central and 
District schools are maintained for their instruction by the 
Government, and in some cases by local boards and missionary 
societies. The result of the training given in these schools has 
been on the whole satisfactory. Stipends are frequently given 
to the pupils, who then bind themselves to teach for a specified 
period. The courses include general and technical subjects 
and practical training. The total number of schools for male 
teachers amounted in 1901-2 to about no, and the number of 
students to nearly 4,400. On the surface these figures show 
practically no advance on the statistics of 1871, but they 
represent a different class of instruction. Many of the schools 
included in the 1871 list were not normal schools in the true 
sense of the word, but were directed mainly to the general 
education of the ill-taught masters of the smaller schools. 
Institutions of this nature have become less necessary with 
the advance of vernacular education. They still exist in 
Madras, Bengal, and .Assam, but have been excluded from the 
figures given above. The schools for female teachers have 
increased greatly in number during the same period. In 
1901-2 there were about 50 schools, containing about 1,250 
pupils. Many of the female normal schools are maintained 
by missionaries, and in Madras the majority of the students 
are native Christians. 

The professional teaching of bead masters and other principal 
masters of secondary schools and of assistant professors for 
colleges has received less attention than the normal training 
of lower grade teachers. A few institutions have been estab- 
lished for this more advanced instruction, the best example of 
which is the Teachers’ College at Madras. The students in 
this institution are divided into senior and junior. The seniors 
are graduates of the Madras University and train for its degree 
of Licentiate in Teaching. The juniors must have passed the 
Intermediate or matriculation examination of the University, 
and are subjected to a Government test at the end of the course. 
Each student signs an agreement by which he binds himself to 
serve in a Government or aided school for three years after 
training, and in return receives a stipend varying from Rs. 10 
to Rs, 20 a month according to his scholastic qualifications. 
The senior students receive instruction in organization, method, 
school management, and the history and principles of education, 
and all students are taught drawing and drill. Attached to the 
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.No. 



1 

f 

' Date of 1 


Names, 

' Date of 

termination of. 

Pay and 

joining. 

1 

sanctioned 

Allowances. 


1 period. | 



Rcmaris, 

(Information regarding 
nature of apptt., atatioid 
. leave, etc,, to lie 
btated here.) 


TEMPORARY ENGINEERS. 





•Rs. 

! 

C. G. Kale, 
C.I.E, B.A., 
B.Sc., B.E. 

IS Jan. 46 ... 

30 Sept 47 . 

3,obo 

Chief Eogr., P. W. D., 
Poona. • 

Six calendar months’ 
notice by the officer 
from 1st April 1947 
for the termination 
of the contract has 
been accepted by 
Govt 

R.B. Raphu- 
Hath Bal- 

kiislina Karan- 
dikar, L.C.E. 

20 Feb, 45 

■ 10 Feb. 48 . 

" 

476-4 

(Exclusive of 
pen s i 0 n). 
C.L.A. 144 

P. A. . to C. E., 
P. W. D. 

R.B. K. D. 
KoWal, B.E., 

(I). 

23 Mar< 45 . 

at Mar. 48,.. 

« 

263-1 
(Exclusive of 
pension). 
Fixd. p. p. 
140 

SPL. P. 150 
COMP. A. 85 
CX.A. 155 

Ex. Engr, and Under 
Secretary to Govt.i 
P, W. D., Bombay. 

Mr. N. C. 
Ragliaran. 

3 Apr. 44 . 

Until further 
orders. 

420 

(Pension in 
abeyance). 

CL.As 74 

V 

Dy. Engineer in 
charge of the Hubll 
Elec, undertaking, 
Hubli. 

Mr. G. Y. 
Borkar, 

3 June 47.., 

a June 48... 

Pay not yet 
fixei 

Dy. Hngr., El. Br., El. 
Sub-Dn., Bombay. 
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total should have outstripped the expenditure on primary 
education. In March, 1902, the Government of India made 
grants from Imperial revenues to the Local Governments 
aggregating 40 lakhs a year, to assist them to meet additional 
expenditure on primary education and on the various other 
reforms which recent investigation into the condition of 
education has shown to be necessary. 

Lord Ripon’s Government, in reviewing the report of the Fees. 
Education Commission of 1882, directed that private effort 
should be systematically encouraged by co-operation in raising 
fees, so that less and less aid might be required from public 
funds. This instruction has not been systematically followed : 
the rates vary largely according to Provinces and class of 
management, and in some cases they have fallen rather than 
risen. The Presidency College, Calcutta, charges Rs. 144 a 
year for feesj the Elphinstone College, Bombay, Rs. 120; 
aided colleges in the United Provinces, on an average Rs. 69 ; 
and similar institutions in Bombay, Madras, and Bengal, Rs. 

67, Rs. 50, and Rs. 45 respectively. The fees in unaided 
colleges in Bengal average only Rs. 15 a year, the average 
being lowered by the fact that many students are admitted free. 

The fees in secondary aided schools average, in the United 
Provinces, Rs. 17 ; in Bombay, Rs. 16 ; in Madras, Rs. 1 1 ; and in 
Bengal, Rs. 8 per annum. In primary schools the average fee 
works out to only about R, 1 a year. The rate is lower in 
board than in aided schools, because the agricultural population, 
who contribute towards the land cess which is a main support 
of the board schools, are, in some Provinces, exempted in 
whole or in part from the payment of fees for the education of 
their children. The failure to impose a reasonable minimum 
fee has in many cases led to loss of efficiency, the employment 
of ill-qualified instructors, and undesirable competition between 
rival institutions. As observed on page 428 the recent Uni- 
versities Act is intended to check such improper competition 
in the case of colleges. 

. A system of state scholarships has long played an important Scholw 
part in public instruction in India. As far back as 1839, Lord 
Auckland proposed to connect the chief District schools with 
the central colleges by attaching to the latter scholarships to 
which the best scholars of the former might be eligible. The 
Education dispatch of 1854 suggested the extension of this 
system and its adoption with regard to schools of a lower 
description, ‘ so that superior talent in every class may receive 
that encouragement and development which it deserves.’ The 
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H.B. Narahar Sada- 
shiv Toshi, B.E. 

(Bom),M.I.E. (Ind), 
M,R. San. 1 . (Lond.j. 

Ex. Engr,, (agth 7 Aug 40 
Oct, t()44) Nira 

Canals Dn., 

Poona. \ 

1 

780 

PTA SCO 
CLA 137 

* 


K,S. Nadir Couasji 
Balsara, B.E., M.l E. 
(Ind .)1 (On L. A. P. 
for a mths. from 
loth May 1047 
A. N.). 

• 

Ex. Engr.) 

permt. (aand 

March 1943). 

7 Aug 40 

. 

CtA 130 

200 


Krlshnarao Ramchan- 
dra Akerkar, B.E., 
i M.l.E. (Ind.) (I). 

Ex. Engr., 

permt. (13th 

April 1945) 

Nasik Dn., 

Nasik, 

6 Oct 42 

740 

CLA 150 

PTA 200 


Vaman Krishna Maha- 
jan, B.A., B.E. 
M.I.E. (India) (!).♦ 

Ex. Engr., 

permt. (13th 

April 194s) 

Ex. Engr., Irri- 
gation Project 
Bn. (Centnal), 
Poona. 

6 Oct 43 

740 

CLA 130 



* Passed Professional Examination vrlth credit 
t Passed Professional Examination. 
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encouragement of primary education ; thus Madras had 256 
supervisors of primary schools, Bengal 494 guru instructors, 

Burma 169 itinerant teachers, and Assam 19 inspecting 
pandits. The substitution of general tests of the efficiency of 
the school for the more mechanical test of the individual 
examination of pupils, which is now taking place, throws more 
work on the inspecting staff, and measures are being adopted to 
add to its strength. For purposes of inspection the Provinces 
are divided into circles and sub-circles. The Inspector is the 
educational representative of the Government in the circle. -It 
is his duty to keep himself well informed with regard to all 
educational matters in his jurisdiction; he makes constant 
tours of inspection, examines pupils, and is responsible for 
the working of the grant-in-aid rules. 

Each of the more important Provinces has its own Director 
of Public Instruction, who is usually a member of the Indian 
Educational service ; and the Home Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, on which falls the duty of supervising and co- 
ordinating educational effort throughout the country, is now 
assisted by a Director-General of Education, who spends much 
of his time on inspection tours in the several Provinces. 

The existence in India of creeds differing widely from one The state 
another and from the faith of the ruling power has made 
it essential for the state to assume a position of strict religious ftroction. 
neutrality in its relations with public instruction.* This prin- 
ciple was emphatically asserted in the dispatch of 1854' and 
has ever since been rigidly enforced. No religious instruction 
is given in the Government schools ; and, provided only it 
imparts sound secular instruction, a private institution is 
equally entitled to Government aid whether it teaches the 
religion of the Bible, the Shastras, or the Kor^. 

When the state assumed the responsibility for the education The stnte 
of the people of India, it had to face a position to which 
no European country can furnish a parallel. The population " ' 

was as large as that of all the European states that had then 
adopted an educational system ; it presented at least as many 
differences of creed, language, race, and custom ; and it was to 
receive an instruction essentially foreign in its higher branches. 

The magnitude of the task was such as to make it impossible 
of achievement by any direct appropriation of the resources of 
the empire, while the popular demand for instruction had in 
great measure to be created. In 1854 the Court of Directors 
passed in review the indigenous and foreign educational 
agencies that were already in existence, and determined to 
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Laxman Waman Kale, 


Hat! Vasttdco Itatak-] 
Itar. H.E., M.IE, 
(Ind.) (I). 


NaranWm Chehitikai\ 
Patel, B.E.(I). 

CiovindUl Girdkstlall 
Dtianak,BE.,MI.E., 
(()• ‘ 


Kantilal MancWal] 
Kantawala, B.E 
A.M.(.E. (Indi: 

M. Jast H.E,; 
(Lond.) (I). 

Xliusinw Phirecahah 
BatihittHa, B.E. (I), 


Kantilal Hahanlal 
Josh!, B 5 c., RE. (I). 


Madhusndan Datnodail 
KaJe, B.E 


I. M. Magdum, B E. ... 


V. R. Deiisliar, B.E. 


Asstt. Bngr.,j 

pcrmt. (13th' 

April I 94 S.}| 

Tcmpy.Ex.Engr. 
Bldgs. Prolectsl 

Dn. No, I 
Poona, 

Asstt Engr. 
permt (1 3 1 h| 
April 1945I Offg. 
Ex. Engr.,Soiit!i[ 
Thana Do. 

Asstt Engr. (i) 
(Permt, {torn 
gfth May 1945). 
Asstt. Engr. tt)I 
(Pcrmt. irom] 
aStb June 1945!, 
Dy. Sccy. t<J 
Govt., P. W. D. 
(lngn.&Rlys.).' 
Asstt Engr. («) 
Pcrmt f*4thj 
0 «- „ WS) 
Olfg. Ex. Engr. 
Surat' and] 
Broach Dn. 

Asstt Sogr„ 
Proceeded ttd 
overseas fofl 
training 
Ontario Hydrt^ 
Elec. Powci 
Commission, 
Canada. 

Asstt. Engr. 
(Offg.)0%&.i 
Engr., Irtgn 
Project Dn 
(North), A'bad. 
Asstt Engr., 
(on probationll 
Nasik Irign.j 
Dn., Nasikitign, 
Sub-On. 

Asstt Engr. (otJ 
probation)/ 
Ahtnednagat Dn 
Sa n ga m n e 
Sub-On. 

Asstt Engr. (on; 
probation} 
attached to 
the ofBco of th 3 
Ex. En 
Dhanrar Dn. 


Remarks. 
(Isfomiatiao 
regarding leave , 
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27 M.ir44 


29 Mar 44 


29 Mar 44 


29 Mar 44 


29 Mar 44 
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66 ffl 
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CM 
COB? A 3741 


S«o) 

200 ] 

95 


CM 


S 70 

too 


Sro 
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!pta 
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soo 


89 

SCO 
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70 CK 


200 1 
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OLA SC 
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200 
[TAP JO 

^CliA 30 

jpTA 1 I 2 .S 

200 
(PP 10 
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It has been said that the growth of modern ideas, for which the 
spr?ad of education is to a considerable extent responsible, has 
had the effect of inducing in the younger generation, and espe- 
cially among the Hindu community, a want of reverence and 
respect and an impatience of lawful control. This phenomenon 
is by no means exclusively Indian; it has manifested itself 
wherever old moral and social sanctions have been weakened or 
destroyed by new sources of knowledge and freer methods of 
thought. In India the danger has to some extent been aggra- 
vated by the exclusively secular character of the instruction given 
in most schools and colleges. The Government has not watched 
the growth of this spirit with indifference, nor has it neglected 
to devise means to counteract it The whole subject was 
passed under review in the year 1887-8, and various measures 
were then introduced or extended which have had considerable 
effect in improving the moral training of schools and colleges. 
The Government must of course hold aloof from even the 
appearance of religious propaganda; and reliance is placed 
chiefly on the influence of carefully trained and selected 
teachers, the maintenance of a high standard of discipline, the 
institution of well-managed hostels, the selection of textbooks 
inculcating moral precepts or wholesome example, physical 
training and athletic sports, and social intercourse between 
teachers and pupils. The duty of enforcing discipline and 
caring for the moral training of their pupils is imposed on 
teachers by the regulations of all Local Governments, and the 
instruction given in normal colleges and schools has greatly 
enhanced their capacity for fulfilling this duty. The disciplinary 
methods are much the same as those practised in England, but 
it must be remembered that they have usually to be adapted to 
day-school conditions. In certain Provinces, and notably in 
Bombay, the monitorial system has been introduced with some 
success. The ordinary school punishments are impositions 
and fines, and for graver offences corporal punishment, 
suspension or rustication, and expulsion. Good -conduct 
registers are maintained in some places. A more complete 
system of discipline and training can of course be carried out 
where boarding-houses have been established. In Northern 
India some progress has been made in the establishment 
of secondary boarding-schools, but elsewhere the number 
is still small. More has been done in this respect for colleges. 
The question of moral textbooks has been much discussed, 
and various works inculcating moral precepts are used ; but it 
is only when employed by good teachers and in conjunction- 

VOL. IV. o g 
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Gaufatrav Vishwaiialli 
Sat he , B.Sc., 

B.E., A.M.I.CE. 

(Land.) (t)* vj 

(Services placed at the 
disposal oC the Edcl 
Deptt. for employ- 
ment as Professor of 
Civil Engrg. & Vice- 
Principal at the 
College of Engrg., 
Poona, for a period 
of five years from 
the 21st June 1943.) 

* 

3 Dec 24 

660 
sp 100 
CJi A. X33 


2 

Naganiae hfohaiM 
IVncfAvann, B.A. 
(Hons.), B.E. (I). 


84 Jan 25 

5 SU 

C.XkA. 96 

On leave from 
19th October 

1946- 


Krishnarao Jotirao 
Mohite, B.E. (i) 

Offg. Ex. Engr., 
Satara Dn. 

19 Feb 27 

fiSo 

CDA 116 

FTA 200 



(*)* Passed Pioiessional Examination with credit, 
II) Passed Professional Examination, 
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Provinces .cxamiimions were prescribed at the end of the tioi's in 
lower prinmrj*, upper primarj*, vernacular middle, English 
middle, and high school stages. A somewhat diminished im- 
portatjcc has attached to these examinations of late years, and 
some which were compulsory have been made optional. They 

h. ivc continncrl, however, to c-xercisc a dominant influence on 
school teaching, and have been used for cl.i'-s promotions, the 
distribution of the grant-in-aid, the awarti of scholarships, 
and the test for subordinate government aj)pi)intmeni.s. The 
multiplication of public examin-ations lus had it.s b.a<I c-fTccis ; 
their strain has sometimes been injurious to the children, and 
they Ijavc engcndcrcti tinsonnd methods of tc.iching and learn- 
ing. Measure's have now been t.alccn to reduce their ntnnber, 
and to mitigate the evils .arising from the t'-ndency to rcp.ud 
the p.assmg of examinations as the • nd of .school training. 

The gtowth of jounjali'.tic and litcr.try activity .among tin; jcnttial- 
natives of Indi.i is a subject intinutcly conncctrf! with ibe 
development of the edticalionil system. 'I'iic annu.al output 
«»f ncw.sj>'j;>''r<, prriotlicds, |j.ampli!fts. anti boohs is very con- 
siderable in rju.uility ; and, though much of the work prt>duceil 

i. s unimporunt. ntodern India Im given birth to able jounralisgs 
and authors. Duiing the ten years ending inoi-;, the number 
of registered prituing prc'se- incrc.ssrd from t,f>.t9 to 2.193: 
the numlsrr of ntu‘p.apt,rs ftom fio? to 70S; th.'; number of 
pciiodic.il p»blic.itions fothet th.an ncw.'-p.’.pris) from 3.19 to 
575 ; the number of boohs publi'hul in EnghMi, or romo tdher 
Europe.an language, from 76S l<» 1,512; .and the mtnjber of 
bottks published in Indian langingcs (vi rnacubr and d.as.sic.d}, 
or in more th.an one language, from 5.751 to 7,oSt. It is 
worthy of note that the inac.as*2 of books in the Indian Ian- 
guagc.s does not keep pace with the grov.th of Erutlish pulrliiM- 
lions; in i9oi~a their number wms, however, .‘.till about five 
anti a half iimc.s n.s large as the number of books printed in 
English. 

The nti^-ion;iries were the pioneers of Indi.ati v«'rn.icul.tr New-.-- 
journalism. 'J'lje Hcr.unpore mi* siorwrits first c.ist type for tht t*"*!’**’- 
vcrrhicular l.angts.ages, .anti cinployetl n:jti\c ctimp'tsitor-:. • The 
earliest vcrn.ictilar newhjiaper w.is issued in Heng.di by the 
JJ.ipiist Mi.'siiin at fjernnipore, in jUtS. Tor many years the 
vcmacul.'ir pre.'-s preserved the ntarks of its firigin, being 
limited almost exclusively to theologial controver.sy. The 
jnission.nrits were encountered with their own weapons by the 
theistic sect of the lir.thmo Saw-lj. atul also by the orthodox 
Hindus. At: late as 1S50. most of the vcrnacul.tr newspapers 
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Gopsi NflfciyAn GodscJ 
B.E. {!)• ' 


I'atnaii Koshinalh] 
Majgaotilar, D.E, 
(MecM.) (I) 


Tcmpr. E*. Engr., 
Poona Eut Dn. 


II May 30 


I Nov 30 


Narnyan Bhasknil 
Kudaikar, B.&,l 
A.M.I.E (India) (t). 


Krtshm^i Govtn^, 
S/iate, B.E. (1) 


Vishnu Vaman Kale, 
B.E. (i) 


13 


Yakub 
Husain 
B.E. (1) 


Ghulam 

Munshi, 


Prcsy. Dn, 
HnEkinc InsU 
tutc Sub-Dn. 


;430 May 31 


23 June 31 


Services placed at|33 June 31 
the disposal of 
the Milk 
Commr. as Ex. 

Engr. 


Ratnagiri Dn., 
Ratnagiri Road] 
Projects Snb-I 
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Coo 

CLA 105 


S 70 
SfL P 1 14 
CLA 120 


S 70 
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India’ school of politicians, such for instance as the Kaiser- 
i-Hind, Native Opinion, the Voiee of India, and East and West. 
Among the Bengal papers the following may be noticed ; the 
Bengalee, the Amrita Bazar Patrika, and the Indian Mirror, 
printed in English j and the Bangabasi, the Bastmaii, and the 
Hiiabadi, printed in Bengali. All these journals are published 
in Calcutta, and they occupy themselves largely with political 
discussion. A considerable number of papers are published in 
Urdu and Hindi in the large towns of the United Provinces 
and the Punjab. Many of them are conducted with ability 
and enterprise, and may fairly be described as representative 
of local native opinion among the educated classes. 

The 8,400 books which were published in 1901-2 include Books, 
works of the most diverse character and varying merit. Of the 
1,312 English publications, 621 appeared in Bengal, 341 in 
Madras, and 184 in Bombay. Among the major Provinces 
the distribution of Indian publications was as follows : Bengal, 
2,448; the United Piovinces, 1,362; the Punjab, 1,135; 
Bombay, 1,104; Madras, S25; and Burma, 127. The most 
noteworthy features of these statistics are the prominence of 
Bengal, and the literary activity of the educationally backward 
United Provinces and Punjab. In the subjects of the books 
religion is conspicuously prominent ; poetry and the drama 
take the second place ; and then, in order, language, fiction, 
history and biography, medicine, law, mathematics and me- 
chanics, and philosophy. It must be admitted that few among 
the large number of publications are of much interest. The 
religious works are often mere commentaries on older works 
or controversial pamphlets. A large proportion of the works 
of a secular character are books for school use, and these are 
often of a very inferior description. The following brief 
account of the literature produced in some of the larger 
Provinces in the year 190 1-2 is derived from the reports of 
the Local Governments. In Bengal the most important his- 
torical work of the year was a history of Bengal in the eighteenth 
century, written by Babu Kali Prasanna BanerjI. Several 
translations of the classical dramas of India, and translations 
or adaptations of the works of European dramatists, appeared 
in Bengali. Most of the fiction of the year dealt with domestic 
life, and displayed little conception or development of plot 
Lyrics and sonnets figured largely among the poetical works, 
and a number of the poems give expression to grief at the 
death of Queen Victoria. The literature dealing w’ith religious 
subjects was voluminous. Most of the works on scientific 
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Ganesh Balkrtshna 
Bagul, B.E., A.M. 
I.E. (Ind.) (i) 

Dliarwar Dn„ 

Dh.ir«Mr Sub- 
Dn, 

17 June 36 

265 

PTA I 12 -B 
CCA SO 

Vaman K e s h a v 
Jojlekar, B.E. 

Poors Dn., Poon.-i 
North Sub-Dn,, 
Poona. 

1 Mar 40 

500 
PIA 112-S 
ctA 88 

Daltatraya Sam- 

thaudra Bhaleraa, 
B.E. 


I Mar 40 

5*0 

PTA lJO -8 
CLA 89 

Mulshanlcar Maganlai 
Vyas, B.E. 

Asstt. to P. H. E. 
to Govt. 

13 Mar 40 

SUB A 100 
CLA 35 

Dattatraya Gangadhai 
Joglckar. 

Poona Dn., Poona 
West Sab-Dn., 
Poona. 

1 Mar 40 

38s 

CUA 07 

C. J. Pinto 

P. A toEx-Engr., 
Poona Dn. 

1 Mar 40 

38s 

CtA 07 

Gangadhar Shridhar 
Athavie, 

Nira Canals Dn., 
Vir Sub-Dn. 

1 Mar 40 

370 

CI.A 05 
PTA 112-8 
HA 70 

M. S. Chakravarti 
B.E. 

Iirign. Project 

Dn. South 

Ghatabr abba 
Right Bank 

Canal Sttb-Dn. 

1 Mar 40 

3 SS 
CCA 02 

Anant Kesbav 

Ranade, B.A., B.E. 

Office of tbeS. E., 
C.C. 

I Dee 40 

370 

pp 50 

CLA 74 

1 B. Krishnaiengar 

B.E.,A.M.l.E.(Ind.) 

Dharwar Dn., 
Hubli (Buildings 
and Roads) Sub- 
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38s 

PTA 112-8 
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educational standard is equal to that in the neighbouring 
British Districts. In recent }'ears considerable attention has 
been given to education in a number of Native States, No 
complete surrey of the progress made is possible, but the large 
States of Baroda, Mysore, Travancore, and Gwalior may be 
specially mentioned. In Baroda an interesting experiment has 
been made by the enforcement of attendance at primary schools 
.within a limited area. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


MEDICAL ADMINISTRATION, HOSPITALS, AND 
SANITATION 

A BRIEF reference to the ancient Indian systems of medi- Ancient 
cine will form an appropriate introduction to the account given 
in this chapter of the medical and sanitary administration 
of British India. The subject of Hindu medicine is one 
of special interest, inasmuch as it had considerable influence 
on the development of medicine in £uro]>e. The works of 
Charaka and Susruta, the two greatest Sanskrit medical 
authorities, were rendered into Arabic at the close of the 
eighth century a.d., and are quoted as authorities by the 
celebrated Arabic physician Ar-Kazi, who died in 932. Arabic 
medicine in its turn became, down to the seventeenth century, 
the chief authority for European physicians, and Charaka is 
frequently mentioned in Latin translations of Arabic writers 
The national medicine of India derived its first impulse from 
the exigencies of the national worship, for anatomical know- 
ledge bad its origin in the dissection of the victim at the 
sacrifice, with a view to dedicating the different parts to the 
proper gods. The ancient medical science was ascribed to the 
gods and known by the collective title of Ayur Veda. The best 
era of Indian medicine was contemporary with the ascendancy 
of Buddhism (250 b.c. to 750 a.d.', and the public hospitals 
which the Buddhist princes established in every city were the 
great schools of Indian medicine. The works of Charaka and 
Susruta belong to this period. The Hindu medical system, 
though not devoid of errors and absurdities, shows, at its best, 
a surprising degree of progress in all branches of the science. 

The maUria inedica of the early Hindus embraced a vast 
collection of drugs, indicating a great knowledge of herbs and 
considerable chemical skill. They were acquainted with, and 
understood the preparation of, a wide range of chemical com- 
pounds, and were the first to prescribe the internal use of 
metallic substances. Their pharmacy contained ingenious 
* Sanskrit Literature, by A. A. Macdooell (1900}, chap. xvi. 
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xiv] MEDICAL ADMimSl'EATION 

primarily a military service and its members are commissioned 
officers of the army. There were originally three distinct 
branches, corresponding to the Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
armies ; these were combined in 1896 on the abolition of the 
Presidential army system. The Bengal service was created as 
far back as 1764, for the purpose of affording medical relief to 
the troops and servants of the East India Company in the 
Bengal Presidency, and the Madras and Bombay services had 
a similar origin. Candidates for the Indian Medical Service 
must possess degrees or diplomas qualifying them to practise 
medicine and surgery, and are selected in England by com- 
petitive examination. They then undergo a four months’ 
special course and, after passing a second examination, join 
the army in India. Except under special circumstances, they 
must perform two j'ears’ militaty duty before becoming eligible 
for civil employment. The service is open to natives of India, 
and nine of them entered it during the ten years ending in 
1902, The employment of a single service for military and 
civil duties is an economical arrangement to provide a reserve 
of medical officers competent to accompany the army in time 
of war. The present strength of the sen-ice is about 700. 
The military duties of the Indian Medical Service are, it 
should be explained, confined to the Native army. Medical 
duties in connexion with European troops are performed by 
the officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps (R.A.M.C.). 

Civil Assistant Surgeons form the superior branch of the 
subordinate medical department. In the Bengal Presidency 
this service came into existence in 1838, when four pupils 
passed out of the recently established medical college at 
Calcutta*. Candidates are trained in the medical colleges and 
must possess a University degree or diploma. The Assistant 
Surgeons have charge of numerous minor hospitals and dis- 
pensaries j they also fill subordinate posts in large hospitals 
and hold many miscellaneous appointments, while a consider- 
able number are lent to municipalities and local boards. Their 
attainments and the quality of their work have shown satisfac- 
tory improvement, and some minor civil surgeoncies previously 
held by the Indian Medical Service are now reserved for the 
best among them. Civil Hospital Assistants have lower profes- 
sional qualifications. They are usually trained in the medical 
schools, more than twenty of which have been established in 
different parts of India, and they are employed in minor dis- 

• * For a short account of the medical colleges and schools, see the pre- 
ceding chapter (Ifducation). 
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MEDICAL ADMINISTRATION 


to that of ‘Medical Board/ and extended its duties to the 
superintendence of the ‘Medical department of the Civil 
Ser\ice.’ 

In each Province the administration of matters medical and 
sanitary is under the control of the Local Government, whose 
principal advisers are an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals 
(a Surgeon-General in Madras and Bombay) ’and a Sanitary 
Commissioner. These offices are combined in the smaller 
Provinces. Except in Bombay, the District medical and sani- 
tary arrangements are under the charge of a medical officer 
styled the Civil Surgeon He superintends medical institu- 
tions and, subject to the general authority of the Collector or 
Deputy-Commissioner, all matters connected with the health 
of the population. It is his duty to give professional atten- 
dance to the superior Government officers who are granted the 
privilege of free medical treatment, and he also performs most 
of the medico-legal work of the District. In the Bombay Pre- 
sidency the Civil Surgeon is occupied mainly with the duties 
of the head-quarters station, though he also does inspection 
work. The rural hospitals and dispensaries are there under 
the direct control of the Surgeon-General, and the sanitary 
work is supervised by five Deputy Sanitary Commissioners 
under the orders of the Provincial Sanitary Commissioner. 

The duties of these officers are to superintend and encourage 
the sanitation of the Districts and towns within their circle, 
to inspect dispensaries, and generally to advise the District 
officers on matters affecting the public health. They deal also 
with vaccination and vital statistics. 

Medical institutions were established at an early date in the History of 
Presidency cities, for the relief of the natives as well as for the 
treatment of the Company’s servants. Thus the Madras 
General Hospital dates back to 1679, iou*’ other hospitals 
were established in that city between 1800 and 1820. In Cal- 
cutta, the Presidency General Hospital was founded in 1795 
and the Medical College Hospital in 1852-3. In the country 
generally progress was for a long time slow, and the main 
development has taken place during the past thirty years. 

Under regulations which prevailed in the old Bengal Presidency 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, the Government 
aided the foundation of hospitals and dispensaries in places of 
importance, wiiere the inhabitants were ready to help in this 
work, provided (which was not always the case) that a medical 
officer was available to take charge of the new institution. In 
‘ 1b Mndrav he ii called the Diatrict Medical and Sanitary OiTicer. 
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ment directly maintains very fe^7 hospitals ; in almost -all Pro- 
vinces the great majority of medical institutions are supported 
by municipal and District boards. In some cases the Govern- 
ment assists by supplying officers, making contributions, and 
in other ways, and generally the officer in charge is lent by 
the Government and paid from the local fund. Local fund 
hospitals are given the further privilege, if they desire it, of 
purchasing European drugs from the Government store d^pdts 
at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Mian Mir, and Rangoon. They 
make their own arrangements for the supply of indigenous 
drugs purchasable locally. The use of such drugs is encouraged, 
and there is a permanent committee for investigating and 
rnaking known their properties. The total number of private 
institutions shown in the returns for 1902, including those 
independent of Government control, amounted to about 1,000. 

They are most numerous in Bombay, where they constitute the 
largest class of medical institutions. The funds for private 
hospitals are mainly derived from charitable donations, local 
subscriptions, and missionary societies. To found or endow 
a hospital appeals to the charitable instincts of a wealthy 
Hindu, though the only hospitals of purely native origin are 
those for animals, to be found in Western India under the 
name of pinjrapol. 

The principal hospital is always situated at the head-quarters Descrip- 
of the District. It is under the immediate charge of the Civil 
Surgeon, aided by subordinate officers; and, having the best niedical in- 
staff and equipment, it secures the most important cases, stitntions. 
Branch institutions are opened at convenient places within the^ 

District, and are (except in Bombay) under the general superin-' 
tendence of the Civil Surgeon, who, in most Provinces, is 
required to inspect them three times a year. The officer in 
immediate charge is generally an Assistant Surgeon or Hospital 
Assistant of the Government service; but, especially in Bengal, 
duly qualified native doctors not on the Government list are 
also employed. The branch institutions are mainly for dis- 
pensary work ; they have, as a rule, little accommodation for 
in-patients, and the little that is provided is sometimes in 
excess of the demand. The out-patient system is more accept- 
able to a population which keenly dislikes being away from 
home during illness. The management of District dispensaries- 
is usually vested in local committees, which endeavour to rouse 
popular interest in the work of medical relief. Continuous 
effort is made to increase the efficiency of the hospitals and- 
dispensaries. Better and more, inodern .buildings are being 
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The proportion varies in different Provinces, but the order is 
the same in all. The customs of the country render women, 
especially those belonging to the upper classes, disinclined to 
seek dispensary relief and treatment by male practitioners. 

Great efforts have been made to afford the women of India 
medical relief in a form acceptable to them. Many hospitals 
have been established for their exclusive use, and arrangements 
are in force to secure their privacy in general dispensaries. 

Special attention has been paid to the education of lady 
doctors and subordinates, and to the training of dah, or native 
midwives, in local hospitals. Great interest attaches in this 
connexion to the w'ork done by the 'National Association for 
supplying Medical Aid to the Women of India’ founded by the 
Countess of Dufferin in 1885. It is supported by voluntary 
contributions and occasional grants from Government, and 
maintains about 260 hospitals, wards, and dispensaries, officered 
by women. Nearly two million women and children received 
medical aid in these hospitals, or at their homes, during 1901. 

A sum of almost 7 lakhs of rupees was collected by Lady 
Curzon in 1901-2 for the training of native midwives. 

The diseases principally prevalent in India have received Medical 
notice in chapter x of Vol. I. Malarial fever is the malady “"‘jj 
most frequently treated in the hospitals, accounting for more 
than one-sixth of the total number of cases. Surgery has 
grown to be a specially important part of hospital work, and the 
popular prejudice which at one time existed against it has been 
largely overcome by the striking nature of the results. Excellent 
surgical practice is afforded by the large hospitals, and a high 
level' of skill is attained. In 1902 nearly 900,000 operations 
were performed. Cataract is a very common disease in India, 
and people resort in great numbers to the hospitals to be 
treated for it ; in 1901 one officer in the Punjab performed 
more than 1,700 operations for its cure. 

The income of the public medical institutions under Govern- Finance, 
ment control in the years rSSo, 1890, 1900, and 1902 is shown 
in the first table at tlie end of this chapter. It has increased 
during the twenty-two years in question from 37 to nearly 82 
lakhs, of which 2 1 lakhs belong to the hospitals and dispensaries 
of the Presidency towns. The receipts from municipal and local 
funds and ‘other sources’ have risen much more rapidly than 
the direct outlay from Provincial revenues. Half the total 
under the third item in the table is derived from subscriptions. 

In the Indian Census of 1901 only 66,000 persons were Lunatic 
returned as insane in a population of 294 millions. This is less «syl“nis. 
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Daddi Works COA 50 
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reported in 1863 on the sanitary state of the army. Tn com* 
menting on the bad health of the troops, the Commission laid 
stress on the evil effect of the insanitary condition of the general 
population ; and, in accordance with their advice. Sanitary 
boards were appointed,, in 1864, in each Presidency, principally 
for the army, but also for the general care of the public health. 
The Bengal Sanitary board was replaced in 1866 by a Sanitary 
Commissioner with the Government of India, and a similar 
change was carried out locally by the Governments of Madras 
and Bombay. In 1867 Sanitary Inspectors-General, afterwards 
called Sanitary Commissioners, were appointed in the other 
Provinces to investigate the sanitary condition of the people 
and to suggest means for its amelioration. The Civil Surgeons 
were constituted health officers of the Districts, and their 
functions in this capacity were gradually extended until (except 
in' Bombay) they have become the general advisers of the local 
authorities on all sanitary matters. Such work as was accom- 
plished w;ns done through the agency of the District and 
Municipal staffs, and later on also through District and 
other local boards. In i88o-i endcavourwas made to provide 
a more complete supervising agentgt by amalgamating the sani- 
tary and vaccination staffs. The Superintendents of Vaccination 
(who were commissioned medical officers) were made Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioners, and were directed to supervise general 
sanitary work as well as vaccination and vital statistics. The 
extension of local self-government under Lord Ripon strength- 
ened the executive agency and increased the available funds. 
The next step made was the establishment, under orders issued 
in 1888, of a Sanitary board in each Province, armed with the 
powers necessary for the control of the sanitary work of 
municipalities and District boards. The Provincial boards 
were to be composed of administrative and public works 
officers, and of the Sanitary Commissioner. By 1893 Sanitary 
boards had been established in every Province except Berar, 
where a system of District sanitary boards already existed. The 
Sanitary boards have varied considerably from time to time, 
and from Province to Province, in composition, functions, and 
utility. The most comprehensive scheme was that introduced 
by the Government of the United Provinces in 1896, under 
which the Sanitary board includes the Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals, a Secretary to Government in the Public 
'Works Department, and the Sanitary Engineer. It advises the 
Commissioners of Divisions with regard to sanitary works pro- 
jected in towns and rural areas, and itself sanctions the execu- 
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and drinking. That the way to improvement lies through the 
education of the people has always been recognized. One of 
the first acts of the Sanitary department was the issue of simple 
rules for village sanitation, which were translated into the 
vernacular and explained to the villagers by the District officer ; 
and similar efforts continue to be made. The rudiments of 
hygiene form a portion of the course of primary education, and 
the improved methods of modern elementary instruction are 
used to make the lesson interesting and impressive. These 
efforts must in time prove effective : encouraging results have 
been obtained in municipalities, and the knowledge which 
grows up in the towns spreads to the country. 

The early efforts of the Sanitary department in rural areas Stepstaken 
were rendered practically abortive by want of agency and of 
funds. These needs have to some extent been met by the 
Local Boards and Village Sanitation Acts. In 1865-71 a 
number of Acts were passed enabling the levy of local cesses 
for works of local utility. The proceeds were, however, mainly 
directed to communications, schools, and dispensaries, and their 
influence on sanitary improvement was not great. Much more 
important were the Acts passed in 1883-5 to give effect in rural 
areas to the local self-government policy of Lord Ripon. They 
provided a popular agency of District and subordinate boards, 
which were made responsible for the supply of pure water 
for drinking purposes, and for the sanitation of the District 
generally. The Madras Act went farther than the others in 
making the low’cst unit of local self-government the village 
union, comprising generally a group of villages in wliich a 
small house-tax is levied for simple sanitary and cleansing 
operations, and, in large unions, also for the construction and 
repair of streets, drains, tanks, and wells. The Bengal Act pro- 
vided for the establishment of similar village unions, but these 
did not, as in Madras, form an integral portion of the system. 

In 1887-8 the Government of India declared that a more 
systematic effort must be made to deal with the problem. It 
suggested that a general sanitary village survey should be 
undertaken, and directed that, when a clear perception had 
been attained as to what ought to be done, effect should be 
given to the conclusions by enforcing the provisions of the 
Local Boards Acts or by special legislation. In accordance 
with this scheme the Local Boards Acts of Bombay, the United 
Provinces, and the Central Provinces have been supplemented 
by special Village Sanitation Acts. The Bombay Act of 1889 
provides for the formation of local sanitary committees for 
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have not been tried on a sufficiently large scale to- produce' 
any material effect on the sanitary administration, In pur- 
suance of a system inaugurated in 1900-1, the local boards 
in Patna District have established a regular system of cleans- 
ing villages and rural towns. In the Punjab there is no 
system of minor committees and no special Village Sanitation 
Act ; but the District board agency is displaying activity and 
doing good work, and the cause of sanitary reform is said to 
be generally progressing. 

The history of urban sanitation in India is closely connected Urban 
with that of the municipal institutions described in chapter ix. *»®*****o"* 
AVhen the Royal Commission of ?863 submitted their report, 
the Municipal Act in force outside the Presidency towns was a 
permissive measure of r85o. It was largely used in Bombay, 
to a less degree in the North-Western Provinces, and hardly at all 
in Madras and Bengal In Madras the Munidpai Act iras to 
some extent supplemented by voluntary associations for sanitary 
and other local purposes, and in Bengal by the Town Police 
Act, part of the funds levied under this Act being applied for 
conservancy purposes. The appointment of Sanitary Com- 
missioners gave a great impetus to sanitary reform- in towns. 
Municipal Acts were passed for the various Provinces, many 
new municipalities were formed, and by-laws were framed for 
conservancy and sanitation. Lord Mayo’s hnanciai decentral- 
ization scheme of 1870 increased the funds available for muni- 
cipal work; and in 1871 an important measure was passed 
(amended and re-enacted in 1879) enabling municipalities to 
borrow money from the Government, or in the open market, on 
the security of their funds. From 1876 to 1888 the Government 
could only afford to lend funds in exceptional cases ; but when 
these restrictions were removed, in 1889, a great advance was 
immediately made in the prosecution of municipal works. At 
the same time the execution of such works was encouraged, 
systematized, and improved by the appointment of the Pro- 
vincial Sanitary boards and Sanitary Engineers. The Acts 
framed in 1883-5 in accordance with Lord Ripon’s policy 
were cast in an ampler mould than those which preceded them. 

The municipal authorities were given greater powers to deal 
with sanitary problems and were entrusted with larger funds. 

As they now stand, the Municipal Acts cover practically all 
matters connected with the health of an Indian town popula- 
tion, such as water-supply, drainage, conservancy, sewag^ 
nuisances, the cleansing of streets and open places, the im- 
provement of insanitary dwellings, offensive trades, burial and 
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the whole the largest undertakings have been carried out in 
the United Provinces. Of the seven large municipal towns 
there — Agra, Allahabad, Benares, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Meerut, 
and Bareilly— all except the last have been furnished, at 
considerable cost, with complete systems of water-supply. 
Water-rates are levied in these cities under a special Act of 
1891. Eight works have been completed in the Bombay 
Presidency since 1890. The Madras municipalities were 
slower to perceive the advantage of a good water-supply, but 
of late years they have taken up the matter with vigour. It is 
difficult to overestimate the boon which the provision of an 
abundant and pure supply of water has proved to the in- 
habitants of large Indian totvns. In some cases, however, the 
improvement in health that might have been expected has not 
taken place. Good water cannot remove other causes inimical 
to health, such as bad conservancy and overcrowding, while 
in some cases the need for proper drainage may have been 
aggravated by an increased water-supply. 

The sanitary arrangements in the Presidency towns of Presidency 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay are naturally on a more exten- “>"'ns. 
sive scale than in other places. Each of these cities has been 
furnished with large water-works and sewage systems, and each 
employs a numerous sanitary staff. In Bombay, which may 
be taken as an illustration, the sanitary organization is divided 
into four main departments — water-supply, drainage, sewage, 
and conservancy. Each of the first three departments is 
under an engineer who is subordinate to the principal engineer 
of the municipality, and the last is under the Municipal 
Health Officer, Water is derived from three artificial lakes 
and is passed through filter beds; an elaborate system of 
sewers carries the drainage and liquid refuse into the sea ; and 
garbage is removed by train beyond the city limits. Much 
has been done to maintain the Presidency towns in a healthy 
condition, but it would be idle to declare that the result has 
been completely satisfactory. When the plague attacked 
Bombay it found a favourable breeding-place in the crowded 
tenements where the poorer section of the inhabitants dwelt ; 
when it threatened Calcutta the dirty, and in many respects 
insanitary, condition of the city was a cause of grave alarm. 
Strenuous efforts are being made (see chap, ix) to improve the 
condition of these two cities. 

On the whole the inhabitants of towns have advanced much General 
more rapidly than the rural population in the appreciation of 
healthy conditions of life, and contrasting the state of affairs 
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has drawn prominent attention to existing defects and thus 
helped towards their removal. 

To deal with outbreaks of epidemic disease is an important Epidemic 
part of the work of the Medical and Sanitary department. On 
the occurrence of a serious outbreak of cholera, small-pox, or 
epidemic fever, special officers are sent to the locality to tend 
the sick, to supervise such precautions as experience has shown 
to be most effectual, and to investigate the cause and history 
of the epidemic. The enormous religious assemblages which 
take place periodically in many places throughout India are 
sometimes sources of epidemic disease, and careful sanitary 
arrangements are made to lessen this danger. 

During the last few years India has suffered from a wide- Plagne. 
spread epidemic of plague. It is not the first occasion within 
modern times that this terrible disease has visited India, but 
no previous outbreak of which we have record attained the 
proportions of the epidemic which still devastates widely 
distant parts of the peninsula. The constant and rapid 
communication which now takes place between all parts of 
the country lias no doubt greatly assisted the spread of the 
disease. The first trustworthy information of the occurrence 
of plague in India dales from the year 1812, when an epidemic 
broke out in Culch, spread into Gujarat and Sind, and did not 
die out until after the lapse of ten years. In 1828-9 
disease showing all the symptoms of plague is reported to 
have been prevalent at Hansi, in the Hissar district of the 
Punjab. In 1836 another epidemic occurred at Pali in the 
Marwar State of Rajputana, and spread over a considerable 
area, causing great loss of life. The present epidemic broke 
out in the city of Bombay during the autumn of 1896. 

During the first year it was, apart from a few small outbreaks, 
confined to the Bombay Presidency. In the second year it 
appeared in several other Provinces and States; and it has 
since been present in more or less severe epidemic form in 
Bengal, Madras, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, 
the Punjab, Mysore, Hyderabad, and Kashmir. Up to the 
end of 1903 more than two million deaths had been reported, 
and the actual mortality must have been much greater. At 
the outset stringent measures were taken with regard to the 
segregation of the sick and those who had been in contact 
with them, the disinfection and evacuation of infected localities, 
and the observation of travellers from infected places, in the 
hope that the disease might be thus stamped out. The long 
duration and great extent of the epidemic made it impossible 
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unable to reach the institute in time for the treatment to be 
successful. A second institution is now being established at 
Coonoor, in the Madras Presidency, on the lines of that at 
Kasauli. 

An accurate system of registering vital statistics is the only Vital ^ 
sure foundation for efficient sanitary administration. When 
the Royal Commission of 1863 submitted their report there 
was practically no registration outside the Presidency towns. 

In accordance with their recommendation, arrangements were 
made to register deaths in towns and rural areas, through the 
agency of the police and of the municipal and subordinate 
revenue establishments. In Bengal, where the bulk of the 
Province is permanently settled and the rural revenue establish- 
ments are weak, the difficulties proved greater than elsewhere, 
and a beginning was not made until 1870, by which time 
registration of deaths was in full force in other Provinces. 

The registration of births presents more formidable obstacles. 

Official inquiry regarding the birth of children w'as apt to 
excite religious or caste prejudice, or superstitious fear, and 
the ignorant were suspicious of the motives which prompted an 
inquisition whose object they could not understand. Birth 
registration was started in Bombay in 1848, and in Madras 
about 1855 j in other Provinces it began at different times 
between 1870 and 1880, at first in selected areas and after- 
wards throughout the country. By 1882 it was general in all 
Provinces except Bengal, where, until 1892, it was only in force 
in selected towns. The Government of India made a general 
survey of the results in 1894, and found that in the United 
Provinces registration was carried out with some approach to 
accuracy; that it was fairly well done in the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and Berar ; and that Bombay, Madras, and 
Assam came a long way behind. In Bengal the figures did 
not go far back enough to enable an estimate to be made, but 
the reports of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of India show that registration was inaccurate there. Improve- 
ments have been made since, chiefly in the direction of closer 
supervision, and although the results are still imperfect they 
are better than they were formerly. Registration of the cause 
of death is more imperfect than the record of the fact of its 
occurrence. This is necessarily so because, even in large 
towns, the great majority die without having been seen by any 
person competent to diagnose the case. 

Under the existing sjstem registration is compulsory in Existing 
municipalities under municipal or special laws or by-laws, system. 
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Serial 

No. 

Name. 

1 

District. 

Pay and 
allowances. 

Remarks. 

KM 

(US) 

H(is) 

H{cot) 

M(iis) 

1 Commissioner (i) 

M. D. Bhansalii M.A., LL.B., (Cantab), Bar-at-Law. 
I.C.S., J.P., Oilg. Comr. of Excite Sc Ex-Offido 
Comr. of Sales Tax. Pay Rs. 3,000. 

Detutv ComkissioHer (i) 

Senior Scale of the I.C.S. tf an LC.S. OITiecr is 
appointed and Rs. 1,000— So — i,soo — 7S — i,Soo SI 

a non-i.e.S. Oliicer is appointed fjus Special pay of 
Rs, 000 per mensem. 

Vishino Lalchimid Gidivani, B.A. (Hons.) (Bom.), B.Se., 
M,A. (Cantab), l.CB., r. Rs. 1,975. Spl. p. Rs. soo 
Comp. A. Rs. go, Dy. Comr. of Sales Tax. 



Assistant CoMuissioNESS (3). Ift, 6so—40—poo. 




1 

Rs. 


1 

Palanii Edalji Golvala, 
M.A., LLB. 

Bombay City and 
a S. D. 1 

500 

(Provi- 
sieaal). 
Comp. A. 85 
CLA 175 
CA IZO 

(Re.empIoycd). 

2 

John Antony Saldanha, 
BJl. (Mad.) 

S. C., Belgaum ... 

OFfo r d2o| 

CtA. 109^ 


3 

Vacant ... 


i 

0*2 


1 

Sales Tax Officers (35). 


1 

1 


/ Grade—Rs, 540— 40— f 00 (30 per cent.). 




JIGrade— Rs, 300—20— 4SO—E.B- — 20—480— BJ. — 20—320 
(70 per cent). 

f 


(The names are ftot arranged 5n order of seniority). 

1 

1 

X 

Sj R. Mody, M.Com 

Ahmedabad City . 

420 

CLA 74 
CA 90 


2 

Atmaram Mahadeo Nanvekar, 
B.A. 

East and West 
Kh_a ndesh 
Districts. 

OFFG P 400 
CLA 70 
PTA 160 


3 

Gnlamhussein Abdulla Shalkhj 
B.A. 

Bombay^ ••• 

360 
CLA 63 

CA go 

COMP A 05 


4 

M. N. Kapadia, B.Com. 

f 

Ahmedabad Disth 

330 

CLA 30 
WA 133 
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Presidency town, and in Karachi and other places in Sind. 
Each Province has a large establishment of public vaccinators, 
with an inspecting staff under the Deputy Sanitary Com- 
missioners. In Bengal private vaccinators are licensed, and 
are permitted to receive fees. In municipalities the vaccinators 
are maintained by the municipal authorities, and in rural areas 
by the Government or the District boards. More than 2 per 
cent, of the work is done by the ordinary dispensary staff. 
There has been a great increase in the annual rate of vaccina- 
tion and in the proportion of protected persons (see Table. II 
at the end of this chapter). During 1864-5 only 556 persons 
were vaccinated in Bengal, the United Provinces, and the 
Punjab j in 1902-3 more than five • millions were Successfully 
vaccinated in the same Provinces. In the whole of British 
India the proportion of persons who underwent vaccination to 
the total population was 27 per 1,000 in 1880-1, and 35 in 
1902-3, while the true normal birth-rate may be taken as 
approaching 50 per thousand. The proportion of vaccinations 
to births varies greatly in different Provinces, being best in the 
Punjab and worst in Bengal. In parts of the latter Province 
the people are still prejudiced and hide their children from the 
vaccinators. A great improvement has been made in recent 
years by substituting calf-lymph vaccination for the arm-to-arm 
method. This process was systematically introduced in 1890. 
D6p6ts for the manufacture and storage of calf lymph have 
been established, and the use of human lymph is being more 
and more superseded. 


Bibliography 

See the official and other pnblicaUons referred to tinder ' General Popu- 
lation' ill the bibliography to the chapter on Public Health (Vol I, chap. xl. 

Also, for Hindn times, Civilization in Ancient India, by R. C. Dntt 
(Calcutta, 1899), book v, chap, xi ; and A Short History of Aryan Medical 
Seienet, by the TbSkur Sahib of Gondal (1S96), 
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Serial 

No. 

Name. 

Station. 

Pay and 
illotvances. 

Remarks* 




Rs. 


i6 

Mahadeo Gajanan Sabnia 
B.Com. 

Dhantrar i 

Kanata Dists. 

3 S< 

TAP 1 ( 

CtA SC 

PTA l6c 

3 On Probation. 

) 

) 

t 

>7 

Joseph Fnneis D'Souza, B.A. 
(Hons.), 

Surat Distrlrt 

(excluding Sura 
City) and Thanj 
District. 

S 5 C 

TAP It 

CtA 5c 

PTA X6C 

) Do. 

i 

i 

» 

i8 

Kashinath Balkrishna Salcj 

BiA*i LLiB* 

Bombay (undei 
training.) 

asc 

TAP Id 

CtA 50 

COMP A 6C 

Do. 

*9 

Mohamed Anwar G. M. 
Chowdhaiyi B.A. (Hons.). 

Bombay (undtt 
training). 


Do, 

20 

Maneekji Jivanji Jamadar ... 

Surat City 

tat-io 
CLA 50 
CA 90 

Re-employed 

(Pension 

Rs. 138-fi-o). 

2. 

Kalkbushni Rustomii Pan* 
thaki. 

Poona City and 
Poona Dlst 

X3O-IO 
TAP 10 
CtA 50 
PTA X 33 

Re-employed, 

t 

22 

Ramnikiai A. Desai, B.A. ... 

Bombay ... 

94*11 
CLA So 

CA 90 

COMP A Co 

Re-employed 

(Pension 

Rs. I 75 - 5 - 0 )' 

33 

34 

Rao Saheb Mnichand Beebar- 
dis Parikh. 

Bombay 

Bombay 

200 

CtA 84 

CA 90 

COMP A 70 

448^14 

CLA IS3 

CA 90 

COMP A 80 

Re-employed, 

Re-employed. 

JamshcGji Katanji Kiiambatta} 
B.A.I LL.B. 

2S 

Vacant. , 




t 

, 

M. R. Yar^, M.A. (Bom.), 
I.C.S. ' , 

1 

Officer on Special 
duty under the 
Comr. of Sales 
Tax, Bombay 
Province. 


■ 









CHAPTER XV 


SURVEYS 

. The first-known attempt at a record of the revenue, popula- The 
tion, produce/ or similar statistics of any considerable portion 
of India was made, during the latter half of the sixteenth and maps, 
century, by Akbar, and the inquiries he then set on foot may 
be said to constitute the earliest step towards the formulation 
of geographical knowledge in India. He divided his territories 
into twelve subahs or provinces, which practically included the 
whole of India north of a line drawn from Calcutta to Bombay, 
with the addition of Kabul, while later conquests added three 
more subahs in the Deccan. The boundaries and extent of 
these provinces were laid down with as much accuracy as was 
consistent with the vague standards of measurement then avail- 
able. Akbar, while giving fairly concise descriptions of the 
boundaries of his subahs, did not embody them in the form of 
a map, but caused them to be recorded in writing, together with 
full statistical details of their resources, and these particulars 
may be found in the Ain-i-Akbari. To the sea captains of 
the East India Company, those ‘ noted seamen of Wapping,’ 
are due the earliest plotted and recorded surveys of India. 

Their work naturally took the form of coastwise charts, or 
‘plotts,’ as they termed them, around their chief ports of 
call, such as Surat and others on the Malabar coast, and the 
earliest examples thereof date from the first decade of the 
seventeenth century. Unfortunately most of the log-books of 
voyages prior to 1855 were either burnt in Calcutta about that 
year, or were similarly destroyed in i860 at the India Office, 
so little light can now be thrown on the work of the gallant 
seamen of those early days, though the Hakluyt Society has 
preserved certain portions from oblivion*. 

The earliest attempt at a modem and accurate map of India 
was that of the French geographer D’Anville, who, in 1751-2, 
compressed into that form all the available knowledge of the 
time, whether derived from the routes of travellers or from 

‘ Alarine surveys are treated in an Appendix to this chapter. 

VOL. IV. r i 
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CHiEr Iksfector, (Rs. 1,200—50—1,500) 

t, Nanikram Guidasing Keiralramani, B.Sc, [Ehg^ orrc. F. Rs. '1,200, HR A 
Glas., C P. E., B.E. (Civil) Bom-, M.R. San. 1. Rs. 7S, cla Rs. 2jo, 
H. (Col.), Chief Inspector of Factories, for the whole CA. Rs. 12a 
of the Bombay Province, Bombay. 


Senior Ihsfectoks of. Factories (3), Rs. 600—50 — 850 (bar) — 50—1,100. 


1. Anantrao Ramchandra ICTgal, B.A., B.Sc., F.C.S. f. Rs. 1,000, c. a. Rs, 120, 

(Lond.), H. (Col.) (Ahmcdrmad). c.UA. Rs. 175. 

2. Cbintaman Vinayaic Salcalkar, M.A. (Cantab.) B.Sc. p. Rs. 600, c. A. Rs. iSo, 
(Lond.), AM.I.E. (India), H. (Col.), Hd. Qrs. c. u a. Rs. 105. 

Poona. Senior Inspr. of Factories, Poona. 


3. Vacant. 

Officiaiing Appointments, ^ 

X. Narayan Laxman Gadkari, B.Sc. (Lond.), AC.G.I., p. Rs, 440, c. A. Rs. I20 
H. (Col.), G. (LS.), Offg. Senior Inspr. of Factories, h. r. a. Rs. 40, c, i. A. 77. 
Bombay. 

Ladv Inspector of Factories, Rs. 200— 400— 50— 450. 

3 

Miss Alice Ribeiro, M.B., B.S., Bombay (H. Col.), p. Rs. 240, temp, addl 
Included in the Bombay Medical Service Class II Rs. 10, c j., Rs. 96, t.P.P‘ 

(Women’s Branch) from 1st July 1941 (G. R.,P. & coup. A. fo. $0, & t. A. 

S. D,, No. 1490/34 Confi., dated 3rd June 1941). Rs. 3a 

Junior Inspectors op Factories (5), Old Scale Rs, 400—25—600. 


New Scale Rs. 300—20 — 400 (Bar)— 20 — ^460. 


l. Chintaman l^nayak Sakalkar, M.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. 
(Lond.), A.M.I.E. (India), H. (Col.), Hd. Qrs., 
Poona. Oifg. Senior Inspr. of Factories. 


p. Rs. 600, a , A. Rs. 120 
c, L. a. Rs. IDS- 


Major Hiranand AUmchand Sajan, B.Sc. (Mech. Eng.), 

Durham, G.I.Mech-E., M.Inst.Met. (^nd.),i.A.O.C., 

H. (Col.), Hd. Qrs., Ahmedabad. ^rviccsplaced at 

the disposal of the Military authorities from 22nd , 

Sept. 1940 as Dy. Controller of Purchase. (Lien 

Suspended). ' 

> , 

2. Narayan Laxman Giadkari, B.Sc. (Lond), A.C.G,I., p. Rs. 440, c. a. Rs. 120, 
H. (Col.), G. (L.S,), Bombay. Offg. Senior Inspector h. r. Rs, 40, c. i. a. Rs. 77. 
of Factories. 


3. G. M. Kolhatkar, B.Sc. .(Eng.) (Benares 
University), AM. 1 .M., H.-(CoI.)., G. (L.S.). 
Inspector of Factories, Bombay. 


Hindu P. Rs. 400, c.' A. Bs. 96, 
Junior h. r. a. Rs, 40, c. i. A., 
Rs. 70. 


4. Ranebhodji Nagarji Desai, B.E. (Mechanical and 
Eloctrical— I class) (Bom.), H. (Col.), M. (L.S.), Asslt. 
Textile Controller, Ahmedabad. (Under Suspension). 

5 . Vacant. 


Subsistence allce. Rs. 162.8.0, 
w.' A. Rs. 1 14. 


Officiating Appointments. 


l.^nchodbhaSPremabhal Patel, B.E. (Mechanical and p. Rs. 160. c. 
H^tncal— I class) (Bom.), H. (Col.), M. (L.S,), 1 w. A. fe 63. 
Offg. Junior Inspr. of Factories, Ahmedabad. 


A, Rs. g6 


2. F. T. B. B.E (Bom.), H. (Col.), K. (l.s.), p. Rs. 300, c. a. Rs. 48. 

Inspr* of Factories (Temp.), Poona. • (Offg. Leave o. l. a. Rs. 

Reservist Jr. Inspr. of Factories). " 
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following year a more definite scheme was called for, and 
Lambton’s reply is the earliest document in the records of the 
Trigonometrical Branch of the Survey of India. In this letter 
he points out the fallacy of the systems of survey then followed 
in India, which ignored the curvature and form of the earth. 
He advocates the measurement of a base-line as a ‘ datum ’ ; 
triangulation and its correct computation; measurements to 
determine the length of a degree on the meridian and per- 
pendicular; and he refers to pendulum experiments and 
Newton’s investigations regarding the figure of the earth. He 
proposes to carry out his work with a view to the requirements 
of geodesy, and to follow the method adopted in the English 
Ordnance Survey which had been commenced by General Roy 
in 1784. Lambton’s project was favourably received, and he 
commenced work in 1800, the instruments available being 
a steel measuring-chain of 100 feet divided into forty links of 
2^ feet each, a 5-foot zenith sector, and a transit instrument by 
Troughton. The first base of 7-43 miles was measured near 
Bangalore with the chain ; and for the next two years Lambton 
was employed in fixing, by triangulation, a large number of 
points in Mysore, to serve as a basis for the topographical 
survey then in progress under Colonel Colin Mackenzie. 
April 10, 1802, is the date of the actual commencement of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, when Lambton, with 
new instruments, including a 36-inch theodolite, started the 
measurement of a base-line near Madras for the determination 
of the length of an arc of meridian. Between 1800 and 1823 
Lambton was continuously employed, practically single-handed, 
on triangulation ; and during that period he threw a network of 
triangles, verified by several chain-measured base-lines, over the 
Peninsula south of latitude 18° N., omitting the plains of 
Tanjore, He also carried a chain of principal triangulation, 
approximately along the meridian 78° E. from Cape Comorin 
to near Ellichpur, through thirteen degrees of latitude; and 
this chain, which now extends through twenty-two degrees of 
latitude from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas, is known as the 
Great Arc Series. Lambton’s series of triangles along the 
parallel 13® N., from Mangalore to Madras, was the first 
attempt at a longitudinal arc. By its means he detected an 
error of 40 miles in the breadth of that part of the Peninsula as 
laid down by Rennell, and found great inaccuracies in the 
positions of the chief towns. 

In 1818 the Trigonometrical Survey, which had up to that 
date been under the Madras Government, was transferred to 

I i 2 
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CERTIFYING SURGEONS. 


Capt. S. G. Dcosthali, M.B.BS., Certifying' Surgeon for Factories in the Ci^ ef 
Bombay (Addl. duties ) P. Rs. 200, T.A.P. Rs. 10, coMP. A. FOR L.F.p. Rt. 50, 
ai.A. Rs. 50, B. COMF. A. Rs. 27 8-0. 


Dr. H. S. IChandheria hl.D. (Bom ], M.R.C.P. (Lond.). Certifying Surgeon, Ahtncdabad 
(Addl. charge.; p. Rs. 2oo ; s.P, Rs. 50 + Rs. 75, C.L.A. Rs. 59, C.A, Rs. 30. 

REGISTRAR OF COMPANIES. 


(P. Rs. 1,000—50—1,200.) 


Behramji M. Modi, B.Com., F.S.A.A., R.A., Registrar of Companies jn^ Regtr. of 
Firms, p. Rs. 1,000 ; SPL. P. Rs. 50; C.I..A. Rs. 2 ig. 

Mukiind Vinayakrao Varcrlcar, G.D.A., R.A« Asstt. Registrar of Companies (Tempy.) 
5 t Addl, Rcgistr.ir of Firms, Bomnay. P. Rs. agS ; spl. p. Rs. 4 j ; c,l.a. Rs. S9 
(260—35/2—400—20/2—420). , 


MOTOR VEHICLES DEPARTMENT. 


(l) W. H. Whitfield, Esqr., M.A., I.C.S,, Offg. Secy., Provl. Transport Authority, Provl. 
Motor Transport Controller & Provincial Rationing Authority, Bombay, 
p. Rs. 1,100. O.S.P. SPL. p. Rs. 200 . doMP. A. Rs. 90. c.i.A. Rs. 228. 


(2) S. M. Fatankar, B.Sc., Dy. Provl. Motor Transport Controller, Bombay, p. Rs. 450 
+ War Allowance. 


(3) J. _B. Rabbitt, Ex. Officer, Regional Transport Authority, Bombay and Area 
Rationing Authority, Bombay Region, Bombay, p. Rs. 600. P.P. Rs. too. 
s.p. Rs. 100. C.A. Rs. 140. H.R.A. Rs. 225, War allotvance admissible under the 
Rules. 


(4) T. M. Stenson, Esqr., Asstt. Ex. Officer (Petrol), Bombay Region, Bombay. 
P, Rs. 500. S P. Rs. 100. H.R.A. Rs. 120. C.L.A. Rs. los. C.A. Rs. Co. 


(5) Capt. D. K. Suktankar, Regional Transport Officer, Area Rationing Authority and 
Regional Transport Controller, Poona, p. Rs. 450. p.t.a. Rs. 175. War allowance 
admissible under the rules. 


(6) Y. S. Kasebeluir, Esqr., B.A. (Hons.), Ex. Officer, Regional Transport Authority and 
Area Rationing Authority, Gujarat Region, Ahmedahad. P. Rs. 450. p.t.a. Rs. ITS' 
Wat allowance admissible under the rules. 

(7) Major S. L. Ogale, Ex. Officer, Regional Transport Authority and Area Rationing 
Authority, North Deccan Region, Nasik p. Rs. 450. p.t.a. Us. ryS. War .Mlowance 
admissible under the rules. 


(8) Capt.^ R. A. Mundkur, B.A, Ex. Officer, Regional Transport Authority and Area 
Authority, Karnatak Region, Belgaum. p. Rs. 430. p.t.a. Rs. ITS 
War allowrltice admissible under the rules 


(9) Major W. H. Walmnley, Ex. Officer, 
Mtionjng Authority, Konkan Region, 
War allowance admissible under the rules. 


Regional Transport Authority and Area 
Thana. P. Rs. 500. P.T.A. Rs. lyS' 
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in all subsequent operations of the great Trigonometrical 
Survey, Everest further completed the Great Arc Series, 
closing it on the Dehra Dun base by continuing the main 
triangulation northwards from the point near Ellichpur to 
which Colonel Lambton had brought it. He likewise com- 
pleted the Bombay Longitudinal Series, and revised a con- 
siderable portion of Lambton’s work on the Great Arc, re- 
measuring the bases. The design and partial completion of 
the meridional series of the ‘gridiron ’ in Bengal and Bihar are 
also due to him. 

Sir Andrew Waugh, who became Surveyor-General and By .Sir A. 
Superintendent of the Trigonometrical Survey in 1843, on the "'•'“'eh 
retirement of Sir G, Everest, designed a great quadrilateral 'General 
figure of chains of triangulation, which was to enclose and Walker, 
intersect the lately-conquered territory of the Punjab. It was 
between the years 1845 and 1S50, while the main chain of 
triangles which runs along the base of the Himalayas from 
Dehra DQn to Jalpaigurl was in progress, that the correct 
heights of the main Himalayan peaks were determined, 

Rennell, in his Memoir, notices their great elevation, but the 
first attempts to measure them were those of Colonel Crawford 
(Surveyor-General in 1814-6) while in Nepal in 1802, and 
again in 1805, during the course of a route-surv'ey from Bihir 
to Rohilkhand. 

General J. T. Walker succeeded Sir Andrew Waugh as 
Superintendent of the Trigonometrical Survey in 186 r, when 
the two offices held by the latter were separated, and Colonel 
H. L. Thuillier was appointed Surveyor-General, Under the 
guidance of Walker the geodetic work of Lambton and Everest 
was widely expanded. The Vizagapatam, Bangalore, and Cape 
Comorin base-lines were remeasured, while portions of the 
Great Arc and of the Calculta-Karachi Longitudinal Arc were 
revised The execution of sixteen principal series of ^he ‘ grid- 
iron,’ and the complete revision of the Great Arc, saw the 
practical close of main triangulation in India proper, and sup- 
plied fresh data for determining the figure of the earth. The 
deduction of the work as a whole entailed the most elaborate 
calculations that have ever been undertaken in geodesy. The 
time had arrived for determining the procedure by which the 
fallible values of the several angles and base-lines, as obtained 
by actual measurement on the ground, were to be rendered 
consistent; and final values had to be determined for the 
lengths and azimuths of the sides of the triangles, and also for 
the latitudes and longitudes of the stations. The chains divide 
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district honorary organisers of co-operative societies. 

r 


District. 

Names of the District 
Honorary Organisers. 

McadquartcrSi | 

1 

Chaise. 

1 

Bombas 

ii] Mr. K. H. Vagal, BA., 

37, Shri Kri- 

City and Island of Bombay. 

City. 

LL.B. 

“ Nohtiiej 

slina Build- 
ings, Kalba- 
devi, Bombay.! 
IN Division. 

Alimedabad 

(2) Rao Bahadur D. A. 
Patel, B.A. 

Ahmcdabad ...j 

Ahmedabad District. 

Kaira 

(3) Rao Saheb H. M, 
Amin, B.A. 

1 Mahuda e.ii 

1 ! 

Mchmedabad and Kapadvanl 
Talukas. 


(4) Rao Saheb B. G. 
Desai, B.A., LL.B. 

Nadiad 

Nadiad and Anand Talukas. 


Is) Mr. H. U. Malek ... 

1 Anghadi,taluka 
Thasra. 

Thasra and Mater Talukas. 

Punch Ma- 

(6) Mr. IC M. Talati, B.A. 

! Halol ... 

Kalol and Halol Talukas. 

hals. 

(7) Mr. M. H. Mehta, B.A, 
LL.B, 

Godhni 

Godhra Taluka- 

Broach ... 

(8) Rao Saheb P. H. 
Banatwala. 

Jambusar ... 

Jambusar and Broach 

Talukas. 


(9) Khan Saheb A. A. 
Chokhandivr.ila. 

Nabipnr ... 

Cotton Sale Societies in 
Broach District. 


(10) Mr. M. A. Patel, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Jambusar ...^ 

'Wagra and Amod Talukas. 


(11) Mr. H. R. Thanki, 
BA., LLB. 

Ankleshivar ...j 

Ankleshivar Taluka and 
Hansot Peta. 

Surat ... 

(12) Rao Salicb V. C. 
ladhas', B.A. 

Surai ...] 

Surat City and Chorashi 
Taluka. 


(13) Mr. A. M. Patel, B.Ag., 
F.R.H.S. (Lond.). 

Udwadn 

Pardi, Biilsar and Chikhli 
Talukas. 


(14] Mr. Ml R. Atodaria 

1 

Olpad ... 

Olpad, Mandvj andjalalpur 
Talukas. 


(15) Mr. P. I. P,itcl ... 

Sonsak 

Cotton Sale Societies in Surat 
District. 

Thana 

(16) Mr. D, J. Zunzarrao... 

Kalyan ...; 

Thana District. 


Centkai, Division. 


Ahmed-' (17) Rao Saheb G. M. Para' 


nngar. 


sharami. 

(18) Mr. K. D. Kale 


East Khan- (19) Mr. C, A, Deshmukh 
desk. 


Sangamner ...| 
Sarola Kaiar ...1 

Pochoid 


WmI Khan-! 
desh. 


(20) Mr. B. D. Dcshmukh.i Ta!c.ion 
B.A.. I.L.B. 

(3i) Mr. T. S. Chaudhaii.„! Sanctri, taliika 
Ya«al. 

(22) Mr. S. Y. Sontakke ...1 Bodnad, taluka 
Bhusan’.rl. 


(23) Khan Saht'b U, B.| 

Inamdar. 

(24) Mr. D. G. P.itil 

(25) Mr. V. G. .Mudholbar, 

.M.A., U..B. 


Nandurbar 

Pat.m 
Ohuli.s 


Sanganftier and Pathardi 
Talukas. 

Karj.it and Jamkhed Petal 
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A brief description may be given here of the general methods Survey 
adopted in carrying on the Great Trigonometrical Survey. For 
the principal triangulation the 36-inch or 24-inch theodolites 
were used, and the stations of observation were made as solid 
and permanent as possible. On hills they were generally 
masonry or brick platforms surrounding, but detached from, a 
central pillar on which the instrument rested. In the plains 
the stations at first took the form of brick towers from 20 to 
60 feet in height with a central isolated core or pillar. Mark- 
stones, engraved with a minute dot inside a small circle, were 
placed on the ground-level and on the top of the central pillar, 
vertically above one another ; but after 1852 the towers were 
made hollow and only a mark-stone at ground-level was 
embedded. During Lambton’s time, the objects marking the 
stations were opaque, such as flags or poles, and he invariably 
carried out his angular observations in the daytime and during 
the rainy season owing to the greater clearness of the atmo- 
sphere at that period. Everest introduced the system of 
observing at night to lamps, and during the day to heliostats, 
and changed the season for field-work to the cold weather. 

These methods have since been invariably followed. A careful 
preliminary triangulation, known as the approximate series, 
with a smaller instrument invariably precedes the advent of the 
great theodolite ; and by its means the positions of stations are 
determined, towers built if necessary, and everything prepared 
for the final rigorous determination of the angles. In addition to 
the principal chains of triangulation, others, known as secondary 
series, were largely employed : they were executed with smaller 
instruments, and started from one side of a principal triangle of 
a series, closing on another, possibly of a different series. Their 
stations, and the large number of subsidiary points fixed there- 
from, served as a basis for topographical and revenue surveys. 

The principal operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey Astrono- 
have, from their commencement, furnished data for investigating 
the figure of the earth, and the results have proved of the and 
greatest value, as they have been obtained within parallels of loofihude 
latitude which are much nearer to the equator than those ^ 
within which any other geodetic operations have been under- 
taken in other parts of the globe with the exception of the 
small arc in Peru. The earliest operations of a geodetic nature 
in India were Lambton’s and Everest’s, and these were neces- 
sarily meridional, owing to the difficulty of determining the 
longitude instrumentally with sufficient accuracy. For measure- 
ments of the meridian it was necessary to determine only the 
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AVith a view to determining as accurately as possible the Pendulum 
latitudes, longitudes, and azimuths of the stations of any system operations, 
of triangulation, it is necessary that the polar and equatorial 
axes of the terrestrial spheroid should be correctly known, 
while a certain ratio must be adopted for its elliptidty. This 
last may be determined by observing the pendulum. As the 
force of gravity increases from the equator to the poles, 
a pendulum which makes a given number of vibrations in 
a given time at the equator will make a greater number as the 
latitude increases. The operation consists in determining the 
number of vibrations which a given pendulum makes in 
twenty-four hours at selected stations. Previous experiments 
had been made near the coast or on islands, and it was 
desirable that they should be continued in the interior of 
a continent. These operations were initiated by Captain 
Basevi, R.E., of the Trigonometrical Survey, in 1865, and 
during the course of the next five years he continued them at 
a large number of stations all over India, nineteen of them 
being on the Great Arc. He sacrificed his life in the cause of 
science, dying of exposure (1871) while engaged in continuing 
his observations in high latitudes on the Tibet frontier. One 
result of these experiments was to prove that the density of the 
strata of the earth’s crust under and near the Himalayas is less 
than that under the plains, and another that the force of gravity 
appears to be in defect at inland stations as compared with 
coast stations in similar latitudes. 

In 1856 Sir A. Waugh instituted a series of spirit-levelling Tidal and 
operations with a view to determining the heights of the 
terminal stations of the interior base-lines directly from sea- 
level. These, as well as the heights of the stations of the 
principal triangulation, had been measured by vertical observa- 
tions with the large theodolite, and had been referred to 
Lambton’s datum, the sea-level at Madras, but owing to the 
length of the chains of triangles a check was necessary. The 
earliest spirit-levelling work, about i860, was the connexion of 
the Attock, Dehra Dun, and Sironj (Central India) base-lines 
with the sea-level at Karachi ‘. Since then lines of levels have 

* The discrepancies between the heights, as determined by spirit-levelling 
and trigonometrically, were : — 

At' Attock 3 ft. 3 inches. 

„ Dehra 5 ft. i inch. 

„ Sironj a ft. x inch. 

In the line which connects Karachi with False Point, the eno; is under 
9 inches per i,oao miles. 
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The present shape and methods of employing the plane-table 
were initiated by Captain D. Robinson of the Topographical 
Survey in i860. The invention of the plane-table is ascribed 
to Pretorius, in 1537 ; but the first published description appears 
to be that of Leonhard Zubler, in 1625, who ascribes the 
‘beginning ’ of the instrument to one Eberhart, a stone-mason 
This instrument in its rougher form (practically a drawing- 
board 30 inches by 24, connected to a tripod stand by 
a clamping screw) has been employed for the insertion of all 
topographical detail on the Indian surveys. A ruler 30 inches 
long with upright sights, a clinometer for measuring angles 
of elevation or depression and thus determining the rela- 
tive height of each ' fixing ’ of the table, and a pencil are the 
only instruments used with it In America, and elsewhere, 
its form has been greatly elaborated, and it is even employed 
for triangulation, but in India it has never been allowed 
to trench on the legitimate use of the theodolite. From 
the period of the early Madras surveys until i860 it was 
a smaller instrument, 16 inches square, and the principles of 
interpolation and intersection as Introduced by Robinson were 
not known, nor were the capabilities of the instrument fully 
developed or understood. 

The earliest surveys were generally accompanied by 
‘ Memoirs^ heavy volumes which contained a mass of details, 
statistical, historical, and descriptive, for the area embraced in 
the map. By 1820 full materials for a map of the Peninsula 
south of the Kistna river, based chiefly on Lambton’s trigono- 
metrical survey, were available. In Bombay, route surveys by 
compass and * perambulator ' (measuring-wheel) were carried 
out, between 1813 and 1820, in Gujarat, Cutcb, and Kathiawar, 
and in portions of the Deccan, but none of this work was 
based on triangulation. In Northern India the question of the 
sources of the Ganges led, in 1808, to a careful survey of that 
river, in continuation of former -work, from Hardwar to near 
Gangotrl. The only knowledge available, at that time, of the 
Upper Himalayas and of Tibet was derived, through the 
Jesuit missionaries, from Chinese sources and the travels of 
Lamas. This information, embodied in the maps of D’Anville 
and Rennell, remained the only authority until the journeys 
of the native explorers, the first of whom were trained and 
sent out by Captain Montgomerie of the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey in 1861. The breaking out of the Burmese 
War in 1824 led to the acquisition of much valuable geo- 
‘ Report, United States Ceast Survey for 1865. 
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and Orissa (1853-77), of Kashmir (iS55-64),of the Punjab 
Salt Range (1851-59), and of the Simla Hill States (1847-54), 
which last was carried on as the main triangulation progressed. 

Though the standard scale of the topographical survey maps is 

1 inch to the mile, the areas above mentioned were mainly 
surveyed on the -|-inch scale, while in British territory the 
scale is at times increased to 2 inches to the mile, and to 
4 inches for forest surveys. The scales of the revenue and 
cadastral surveys vary between 4, 16, and 32 inches to the mile, 
the i6'inch scale being generally adopted. 

It is not necessary to attempt, nor will space allow, a detailed Method of 
description of the progress of topographical surveys over the 

2 million square miles of India. A short account of the 
methods of work and organization of a topographical survey 
party, with examples of surveys carried out over mountainous 
and forest-clad tracts, may however prove of interest. The 
initial elements given for each topographical survey station are 
its latitude, longitude, height of ground above sea-level, and 
height of platform or tower. Moreover, the lengths of the 
sides of every triangle are given in miles and feet ; the log- 
value of distance in feet is also given, as well as the mutual 
azimuths or true-bearings of the stations from each other, and 
of all other stations visible therefrom. These details are to be 
found in the Synoptical Volumes prepared for each series or 
chain of triangles. A topographical party consists of one or 
more triangulators, with computers, draftsmen, and several 
plane-tablers. The triangulator, basing his work on the initial 
elements of the Great Trigonometrical Sur\’ey, after a prelimi- 
nary reconnaissance for the selection of his stations of observa- 
tion and intersected points, throws a network of triangles over 
the ground to be surveyed, thus providing a large number of 
fixed points, with their heights, from which the plane-tablers 
fill in all topographical details. Various styles have been 
adopted in the Indian surveys for the representation of moun- 
tainous and hilly ground. On the smaller scales vertical or 
horizontal hill-shading, or ‘hachuring,’ is employed ; and on the 
larger scales contouring, based on a number of heights deter- 
mined by the clinometer at each fixing of the plane-table, the 
vertical distances of the contours varying with the scale. In 
the earlier surveys, such as those of the Salt Range or Kashmir, 
the hill features were shown, in an artistic and realistic manner, 
by means of ‘ brush-shading ’ in Indian ink ; but on the intro- 
duction of photozincography for map reproduction in 1866 this 
method was discontinued, as the brush-work could not be 
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results aft worked out during the hot weather, to the sphere of 
its field operations. 

The Kashmir survey affords a good illustration of work Difficulties 
carried on at high altitudes. It was entrusted to a young 
oflScer, Lieutenant T. Montgomerie, R.E., who, in 1855, with centraf 
two assistants, commenced the main triangulation from the Provinces, 
edge of the hills nearSialkot, observing with a 14-inch iheodo- 
lite. From the outset the greatest physical difficulties were 
encountered ; some of the first stations on the Pir Panjal were 
at an elevation of 13,000 to 15,000 feet, and this altitude 
increased as the work' progressed northward. During one 
season the average height of the stations exceeded 17,000 feet ; 
and it was frequently necessary for the observers to remain for 
days together at these great altitudes, waiting for the cessation 
of violent snow-storms or the clearing away of fog and mist, 
while all supplies and fuel had to be brought up from far below. 

With Montgomerie were associated several civil assistants and 
some officers of the Quartermaster-General's department, who 
carried on the detail survey with the plane-table, on the ^ inch 
to the mile scale, as the triangulation progressed. In five 
years the triangulation had been extended over 93,000 square 
miles and the map of the Kashmir valley completed. The 
greatest height at which the theodolite was set up was 20,866 
feet, though a mark was erected on, and luminous signals read 
from, a point at 21,480 feet, while the highest point fixed by 
the triangulation was K, (Mount Godwin Austen), 28,290 feet 
above sea-level. The plane-tabler just reached the height of 
22,000 feet, and the native khalSsi who carried the instrument 
must have ascended to that altitude with a load of 18 lb. on 
his back. The survey was completed in 1864, by which time the 
triangulation had covered an area of over 110,000 square miles, 
and the detail survey about 92,000 square miles, of the highest, 
most rugged, and most desolate mountains on the face of the 
globe. The work had been extended over the Karakoram range 
to lat. 37® N. and included the Pangong Lake and the Chang- 
chenmo Valley. It is notewoi thy that this survey was carried 
on, without cessation, during the troubled period of the 
Mutiny. 

Mention may be made of another topographical survey, in 
progress from 1853 until 1877, which for nearly twenty years 
was superintended by a single man— Colonel Saxton. The 
scene of his labours lay in the deadly jungle-covered tracts 
from Chota Nagpur to the Godavari, and embraces the Ganjam 
and Vizagapatam Agencies, and a portion of the Central Pro- 
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be completed by the end of 1906 in India proper; but for 
Burma a considerably longer period will be required, as the 
total area of forest reservation in that Province is not yet 
known. 

Next in order to the regular topographical surveys, based on Frontier 
the main triangulation and carried out by accurate plane-tabling, 
come those which are the results of the work of smaller survey snrreys. 
detachments, or at times even of single officers, while attached 
to the numerous boundary commissions or frontier expeditions, 
which are of frequent occurrence in every direction beyond the 
borders of India. Their range may be said to extend from 
Nyassaland, Uganda, and Abyssinia in Africa, through Persia 
and Afghanistan, ^v^th a break for the greater part of Tibet and 
Nepal, over the northern and eastern limits of Burma into 
China, since officers or subordinates of the Survey of India 
have at various times been employed in all these countries. 

With the perfection of modern instruments and a full apprecia- 
tion of the powers of the plane-table, the majority of these 
small-scale surveys have attained a high degree of accuracy, 
especially when tied together by triangulation. Though the 
scale adopted does not admit of the delineation of intricate 
detail, yet for geographical purposes, or os bases for boundary 
demarcation, they serve their purpose well. Such surveys are 
invariably on smaller scales than that of i inch to the mile, and 
during their progress the surveyor is frequently called upon to 
utilize the various shifts and expedients that are open to him 
if he wishes his survey to progress with the advance of the 
commission or force to which he is attached. A detailed 
account of all such work, which may be considered as ranging 
in value between an accurate topographical survey and a rough 
geographical or exploratory sketch, would be the history of 
every boundary commission and military expedition that has 
been organized by the Government of India during the last 
half-century. It will suffice to take as illustrations the surveys 
carried out during the Afghan Wars of 1878-80, and in the 
course of the Afghan Boundary Commission. 

During the first Afghan War a large amount of route survey- 
ing had been carried out by the old methods, but few attempts 
had been made to acquire any geographical knowledge of the 
country. Some of the route surveys were of good quality ; but 
when they were combined large gaps were discovered, and, as 
usual, considerable errors were found in the longitudes assigned 
to the principal places. Thus Kabul and Kandahar, in the 
early maps, were placed seven and fifteen miles respectively 
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The plan of training natives in the elements of surveying with Work of 
a view to their employment in exploration, and for the purpose "xplwers. 
of acquiring geographical information of countries beyond the 
Indian frontiers into which no British officer could penetrate, 
originated with Captain hlontgomerie while engaged on the 
Kashmir survey. His idea was to employ Pathans for explora- 
tions in the Hindu Kush, the Oxus Valley, andTurkistan, and 
BhotiSs or Tibetans for work in Tibet and on the borders of 
the Chinese Empire. These men were taught how to make 
and keep records of route surveys by compass and pacing, the 
method of observing for latitude by meridian altitudes with the 
sextant, and the use of the thermometer and barometer ; but 
they were purposely not taught how to reduce their observa- 
tions, nor supplied with astronomical tables, with a view to 
preventing any fabrication of work. The earliest journeys of 
this nature dated from i86r, and were made in the direction 
of Yarkand and in the hill ranges around Chitral, One Nain 
Sing, known as ‘ the Pundit,’ who was sent on a journey into 
Tibet in 1864, was the first explorer to reach Lhasa, residing 
there for three months ; and, after an absence of over two 
years, he brought back to Indian very large amount of informa- 
tion concerning the course of the great river of Tibet, the Tsan- 
po, which he roughly followed for 600 miles from its source. 

’The Pundit’ subsequently made several journeys into Tibet 
and Nepal, of which the most important was that which 
occupied him in 1S74 and 1875, on the vast lacustrine plateau 
of Tibet. He again visited Lhasa, and continued his previous 
exploration down the Tsan-po. His work covered 1,200 miles 
of country entirely unknotvn before, defined the eastern limits 
of the Pangong Lake, and proved the existence of a system of 
numerous lakes and rivers, and of the vast snowy range of the 
Northern Himalaya. ‘The Pundit ’ retired in 1875, and 
subsequently rewarded with the C.I.E., a grant of land, and 
the gold medal of the Geographical Society. Another very 
adventurous journey was made by *A. K.,’ also a trained 
explorer. He was employed for over four and a half years, 
traversing about 3,000 miles of country in Tibet, and made 
determined efforts to ascertain the course of the Tsan-po beyond 
the point where it was last seen by * the Pundit.’ The most 
important result of this journey was to establish the fact that 
the Tsan-po does not flow into the Irrawaddy basin, and that it 
has no other possible exit than through the channel of the 
Dihang into the Brahmaputra. ‘A. K.’ likewise received 
rewards from the Government of India, and two gold medals 

X k 2 
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changed the old methods of revenue surveys. Roughly speak- 
ing, the earliest system may be said to have been that of working 
from the less to the greater. The map of any District was the 
result of the fitting together of a large number of independent 
village boundary surveys ; and in such work, if extended over 
any considerable area, large errors necessarily accumulated, 
especially if no check or tie was afforded by frequent con- 
nexions with the principal triangulation. The ‘main circuit’ 
system involves the running of main traverses which, connected 
with the triangulation, enclose areas of one hundred to two 
hundred square miles. These areas are then further sub- 
divided by minor traverses which, as a rule, approximate 
closely to the village boundaries'. The entire work is thus kept 
within certain clearly defined limits of error, and, where these 
are exceeded in either angular or linear measurements, a re- 
survey is necessary. This system has remained in vogue up 
to the present day, though the methods of filling in the interior 
details have varied ; and when strictly followed it affords a per- 
fectly satisfactory basis for all land measurements for settlement 
purposes. The eflective prosecution of a revenue survey is 
dependent, to a very great extent, on the co-operation of the 
Collector or Settlement Officer of the District, who is respon- 
sible for the early demarcation of ail village boundaries and the 
issue of the necessary orders regarding assistance to the sur- 
veyors, &c. The revenue surr’eys under the Government of 
India are divided into Upper and Lower circles, the former 
comprising the Punjab, the United Provinces, and Sind, the 
latter comprising Bengal (with Bihar and Orissa), Assam, and 
Burma. The Madras and Bombay Presidencies have carried 
out their revenue surveys with separate establishments. 

The period of Colonel Thuillier’s administration of the Progress 
revenue survey, which dates from 1847 and lasted for thirty of''’®'*' 
years, was, as previously stated, marked by great advances in 
the accuracy and general utility of its results, and excellent 
surveys of the Punjab, Oudh, Sind, the Central Provinces, and 
Bengal were executed under his direction. The work in the 
Province of Agra had unfortunately been finished before his 
time j and most of the original plans of this survey, bound up 
in folio volumes, were destroyed during the Mutiny. 

In 1876 the success of the professional surveys in Bengal Cadastral 
came under discussion, and the Board of Revenue expressed 1 °™’ 
the opinion that the surveys necessary for settlement purposes 
might be done at far less cost by non-professional agency. 

This led General Walker, who was then Surveyor-General, to 
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surveys, and those executed by patwaris or other local agency, for topo- 
and the system undoubtedly costs less than would a new topo- graphical 
graphical survey. The pressing need at present over a very 
large part of India and Burma is revisionary survey which shall 
bring up to date the obsolete work, in many cases over fifty 
years old. 

The 16-inch cadastral surveys executed by professional 
agency are, as a rule, sufficiently good for direct reduction to 
the 2-inch scale, and for the compilation of maps on that 
scale which may be further reduced by photography into 
standard, or i-inch to the mile, topographical sheets. But 
all work executed by local agency alone, as in the Punjab, 
requires to be first connected by traverses starting from the 
main triangulation in untraversed Districts, or, where the traverse 
data of fifty years ago are still forthcoming, to be connected 
therewith by supplementary traversing. It requires, in short, 
some geodetic basis or starting-point which it does not now 
possess. Moreover, when the paUoari^ maps are reduced and 
fitted together by traverse, it is still necessary for such reduc- 
tions to be sent into the field again, to have the topographical 
details inserted thereon by means of the plane-table, many such 
, details being invariably omitted by the patwaris. 

Prior to the organization of the Madras Survey department, Work of 
a topographical survey of the Presidency had been made by 
officers of the Quartermaster-General’s department or of the Bombtiy 
Madras Military Institution. The results of that survey arc Surr-ey 
embodied in twenty-three sheets of the Atlas of India. These nlrats. 
sheets are revised from time to time in the Surveyor-General’s 
Office, Calcutta, as the materials of later cadastral and topo- 
graphical surveys become available. From the year 1858, 
when the revenue survey was commenced by Captain Priestley, 
the Madras Presidency has continued to maintain a Survey 
department of its own, whose work has been generally based 
on Colonel Lambton’s triangulation and carried out on the 
‘main circuit’ system of traversing. Of the total area of 
140,000 square miles to be dealt with, more than half has up to 
the present date been cadastrally surveyed by the Madras 
Survey department, whilst 56,000 square miles have been 
surveyed topographically. The cadastral survey, which applies 
chiefly to ryotwari villages, and in special cases to proprietary 
estates, is carried out on the usual scale of 16 inches to 
the mile, while the scale of topographical work, which includes 
the hilly tracts, large zamindaris, and small proprietary estates, 
varies from 4 inches to half an inch to the mile. Of the 
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central parallel of latitude. The Atlas was designed to 
occupy 177 sheets, 40 inches by 27, and the scheme em- 
braces the area from Karachi to Singapore and includes 
Ceylon. Walker was employed in England for more than 
forty years on the engraving on copper and publishing of the 
Atlas sheets. By the time of his retirement in 1868 eighty-four 
of the sheets had been published, and arrangements were then 
made by the Surveyor-General for the continuation of the work 
in India. A staff of qualified engravers was recruited in 
England, and since 1869 the remaining sheets of the Atlas 
have been engraved and printed in Calcutta, new editions 
being brought out as materials become available from fresh 
surveys. The materials for a first edition of the Indian Atlas 
were practically complete by the year 1875, but their quality 
naturally varied very considerably, as even at that time several 
of the surveys were more or less obsolete and required revision. 

The work of the field parties, revenue and topographical, on 
various scales was at first reproduced by lithography ; but in 
1866 the process of photozincography was adopted, and printing 
offices were then established at Dehra Dfln and Calcutta, 
where the maps are still published. A new map of India and 
adjacent countries on the scale of 1 : 1,000,000, or approxi- 
mately 16 miles to the inch, is in course of preparation, and 
its limits, extending between lab 4® and 40° N., and long. 44“ 
and 1 12® E., will far exceed those of the Indian Atlas. 

The principal publications of the Indian Surveys are, how- 
ever, standard sheets on the scale of i inch to the mile. These 
are complete for considerable portions of India proper, but 
new editions are continually brought out as materials become 
available from fresh surveys. A large number of these sheets, 
such as those of the Bombay Presidency, Mysore, and a con- 
siderable part of Burma, are reproduced from topographical 
surveys carried out on the i-inch scale, while those of the 
Punjab, the Central Provinces, and parts of the United Pro- 
vinces are compilations or reductions from the large-scale 
cadastral and revenue surveys. 

The three Survey branches, Trigonometrical, Topographical, Depart- 
and Revenue, formed at different dates, were at first virtually 
separate departments, each with its own superintendent and tion of the 
distinct cadre of officers and establishment of European and 
native surveyors. Both Everest and Waugh, as Suryeyors- 
General, exercised control over the Trigonometrical and a 
portion of the Topographical branches j but the Revenue Sur- 
vey remained a distinct department, though its Superintendent 
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other large-scale surveys should be left entirely under the con- 
trol of Local Governments, who should provide for the expense 
of the work and also for the production of the maps ; (8) that 
village boundaries should not be shown on the ordinary topo- 
graphical maps, but that if these are required for administrative 
purposes, a special edition showing them should be issued 
under certain conditions; and (9) that the cost of special 
forest surve)'s, when required, should be debited to the Forest 
department. 
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metrical Survey ])oints be available, they arc of course used. 
Aslronomic.nl observ.nlions .nrc made with a sextant, fitted with 
a stand and an artificial horizon. The coast-line and its salient 
points, landmarks, summits of hills, dangers, &c., arc charted 
with the utmost accuracy, and the positions of these on a 
modern chart can be implicitly relied on. 

Sounding is the most tedious, and at the same time one of Soandings. 
the most important, of the duties a marine surveyor is called 
upon to perform. 'I’he depth of water is measured by means ‘ 
of an ordiiiarj* Ic.nd and line marked to feet, unless exceptional 
accuracy is required, when a pole is employed marked in feet 
and inches. All soundings are reduced to Indian spring low- 
water mark, which is a compromise between the heights of the 
lowest tides of the dry and wet seasons, fully c.xplaincd in the 
Ttife Tal-ks for Indian larts^ published by tlic Tidal and 
Levelling branch of the Survey of India ; and the depth of 
water is shown on the rlwtts by figures (ilenoiing feet or 
fathoms according to the accuracy required) at the positions 
where the .'oundings iscrc taken. When water shallower than 
the surrounding soundings indicate i.s struck, the locality is 
carefully cx.amincd in order to di-srotcr hidden dangers which, 
wlicn found, are shown on the charts hy conventional symbols. 

Ilic output of marine survey work naturally depends cnor- Procfe<^ 
mmisly on the conditions of wind and weather ; hut the norm.il . 

, . , , , , anu co.ut 

out-turn for a surveying season (October to April) is .1 chart of mneys. 

from too to no miles of co.isi-linc, on a scale of t inch to the 

n.iuiic.il mile, sounded off to 100 fathoms, with perhaps two or 

three large-scale plans in addition. 

'I he sphere of the M.irinc Survey extends from Ualuchist.in 
to Si.im, but it.s services have on more than one occasion been 
utilized outside these limits. All the principal and most of the 
sccondar)’ ports in India and Further India have been surveyed 
recently, and 1,500 miles of co.ist b.id been accurately charted 
up to 190.}. Tlic survey of the Burma coast is that which now 
requires most immediate attention. 

The Imfitij^atar is fitted with appliances for sounding and Deep-sts 
trawling in any depth. 'I’bcse opcration.s .irc c.irricd out in 
transit from one coast to another and, when dcptlis arc suitable, lr.iwliiic. 
on the surveying ground itself. Considerable additions to our 
knowledge of oceanic depths and dccp-.cca zoology have thus 
been obt.iincd. An officer of the Indian Medical Service is 
attached to the Marine Survey as surgeon-naturalist, for the 
express purpose of examining and classifying zoological 
specimens, 
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light. Most of them belong to the groups Carilea (shrimps), 
Galatheidea (hermit-lobsters), Petieidea (prawns), and Asiacidea 
(lobsters), and many are of primitive mould; the crabs are 
rare, and include a large proportion of archaic {atms—Homo- 
lidaevaA. Dromidae. Some of them have a most suggestive 
geographical range ; such are Homola, Mata, Trichopeltarium ; 
Nephrops, Phoierus, Calocaris; Pylocheks, Nemaiopagiirus, 
Liihodes ; Pasiphaea; and the Brobdingnagian isopod Bathy- 
nomus giganieus. Many display wonderful adaptations to the 
severe conditions of deep-sea life: species, such as Munida 
and Glyphocrangon, with enormous eyes like those of nocturnal 
animals; forms, like Parapandalus, with accessory eyes; forms, 
like Heterocatpus alphomi, that can secrete their own light. 
On the other hand we find species with eyes in every stage of 
degeneration, from Munidopsis and Galacantha, which have 
eyes devoid of the pigment requisite for vision, through Ne~ 
phropsis, which has eyestalks but no eyes, to Polycheles, whose 
bare eyestalks are not easily recognizable. Some species, such 
as Encephaloides and Partita, have the gills and gill-chambers 
magnified, to overcome the difficulty of breathing at great 
depths. Some, such as Psathyrocaris, lay a small number of 
enormously large eggs, thus illustrating the argument that, 
where the conditions of life are rigid, births must be checked, 
and ample provision for the young made, if the species is to 
hold its own. Instances of commensal adaptations between 
Crustacea and zoophytes are common, each party unconsciously 
rendering the other wr''"~'sistance while pursuing its own 
independent ends . - the cases of Parapagtmts pilosi- 
mantis and Pag/f.^j.^., .ypiea, both of which live with sea- 
anemones. The majority of deep-sea Crustacea are simply 
coloured — usually red or orange, occasionally milk-white, 
protective and other pattern-markings being useless where 
there is little or no light. The chief local workers upon this 
group have been Wood-Mason, A. R. S. Anderson, and Alcock. 

(6) Mollusea . — ^About 150 species of molluscs have been 
described, chiefly by Smith (the cuttle-fishes by Goodrich), and 
a large proportion were new to science. Among the gastropods 
we find Asiralitm, Solariella, Baihybembix, XtnopJtora, Punctu- 
rella, many species of Pktiroioma, and the remarkable Poniio- 
thauma — a large, blind form ; and among the bivalves Lima, 
Limopsis, Ntiatla, Yoldia, Crassaiella, Cryptodon, and numerous 
species of Cuspidaria and Amussium. 

(7) Pishes . — Of fishes, 172 species have been added to the 
list, 128 being new to science. They include spiny dogfishes, 
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CHAPTER XVI 


CURRENCY AND BANKING 
Currency 

The early coinage of India under its Hindu and foreign 
rulers has been treated at length in a chapter on Numismatics 
in Volume II. As the existing British currency is based upon 
that of the Mughal empire, it will be sufficient here to give 
a brief explanation of the Muhammadan system which the 
Company found in use. 

The early Muhammadan rulers used the Arabic standards Muham- 
for the gold dinar and silver drachma, and for common use 
issued copper and other subsidiary coins of the indigenous 
standard; and it was not till about 1233 a.d., in the reign of 
Shams-ud-din Altamsh, that silver coins called tankas^ of 
a mint standard approaching 175 grains, were introduced, 
thus connected with the ancient Hindu monetary system. 

For many years gold and silver coins were struck in pure metal 
of equal weights, and each of the former was theoretically 
equal to eight of the latter, though the actual exchange must 
have varied. Muhammad Tughlalc (1325-51) made several 
innovations. He issued heavier gold coins, the standard of 
which is uncertain, and also silver coins of about 140 grains, 
and smaller pieces of 56 or 57 grains. Another experiment, 
which resulted in utter failure, was the issue of brass or copper 
token-money, intended to pass as silver. The new silver coins 
of 140 grains also appear to have been invented as a currency 
device to reduce the pay of troops. These gradually fell out 
of use, while the standard ianka of 175 grains continued. The 
greatest reform made by Sher Shah (r 540-5) was the abolition 
of billon (subsidiary) coins, the value of which had to be 
determined by guessing at the amount of silver they contained, 
and the substitution of pure copper. The weight of the rupee 
{riiyya = silver piece), as the fauM was now called, was at the 
same time increased to about 179 grains, this result being 
arrived at by an increase in the theoretical weight of the raii', 

‘ The ran is the seed of the ^irus precalorim, which was the indigenous 
Hindu standard, the weight varying from 1-75 to i-gd grains, 
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Khali Khan records in 1694 that ‘some rupees which the 
English had coined at Bombay with the name of their impure 
king ’ had displeased Aurangzeb. In 1686 James II authorized 
the Company to issue at all their forts copies of current native 
coins, on condition that they maintained the proper weight and 
fineness. In 1717 Farrukh Siyar granted the first permission 
to coin his money at Bombay; and in 1742 permission was 
given to coin imitations of Arcot rupees, which were issued at 
first from Fort St. George^ and later on at Calcutta, and also 
by the French at Pondicherry. The Calcutta mint was first 
recognized by the Nawab of Bengal in 1757 ; and soon after 
the battle of Buxar, in 1764, the Nawab’s mints at Patna, 
Dacca, and Murshidabad were closed, but coins continued to 
be struck by the Company at these places as well as at Calcutta. 
The Benares mint was taken over about 1786, and that at 
Farrukhabad about 1803. 

Four main denominations of rupees gradually replaced the 
old miscellaneous coinages. The Murshidabad rupee, of the 
nineteenth year of the reign of Shah Alam, was adopted for 
the coinage of the Company’s Province of Bengal and became 
the sikha rupee’ of the Calcutta mint, which weighed 1 79I grains 
.-ind contained 175*9 grains of pure silver. This was the only 
British coin which retained the full value of the old Mughal 
system j in the remaining cases deterioration had progressed 
some way before it was arrested by the arrangements introduced 
by the Company. The Surat rupee, which was adopted as the 
currency of the Bombay Presidency, contained 164' 7 grains of 
pure silver. The Arcot rupee had a weight of 166-5 grains 
pure when first coined at the mint of Fort St. George. The 
Lucknow rupee struck by the Wazir of Oudh had deteriorated 
to 165-2 grains pure when it %vas adopted as the standard of 
the Farrukhabad mint. The siMa rupee was the principal stan- 
dard of value, but in Bengal and Bombay accounts were usually 
kept in what were called ‘ current ’ rupees. The ‘ current ’ 
rupee was only a denomination of account, representing the 
estimated value of the standard coin after making an allowance 
for wear. A variety of gold coins were current during this 
period: for instance, the gold mohur of Bengal ; tlie old Bombay 
mohur and the Bombay gold rupee ; various gold pagodas of 

' Copper coin made in BiTmingham was used in Southern India towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. 

The word siiia means a die and hence coin. The term sii&a rupee 
refers probably to newly coined money, ns distinguished from sonant, or 
coin of pan years [sanwai). 
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for copper, and the introduction of nickel as a subsidiary 
metal, commencing with a i-anna nickel piece. The law of 
1835 authorized the coinage of the gold mohur or 15-rupee 
piece and corelated coins, but gold coins were no longer legal 
tender and were allowed to pass at their market value as 
compared with silver coins. This gold mohur is still convention- 
ally used, like the guinea in England, for the fees of barristers 
and physicians. In i868 an attempt was made to introduce 
the sovereign into India. It was constituted legal tender 
as the equivalent of 10 rupees 4 annas, but the subsequent 
fall in the gold value of silver made the measure in- 
operative. In 1870 the Coinage Act of 1835 was repealed 
and re-enacted, but no substantial change was made in the 
system in force. 

Under the Acts of 1835 and 1870 silver was received Conse- 
without limit when tendered for coinage at the mints of^hefaUiif 
Calcutta and Bombay, and the gold value of the rupee con- [he value* 
sequently depended on the gold price of silver bullion. The 
decline in the value of silver as compared with that of gold, Se mints^ 
which began about the )’ear 1873, occasioned a heavy fall in 
the rate of exchange as between India and gold-standard 
countries. In chapter vi an account has been given of the 
great loss which the Government of India suffered in making 
remittances to meet its sterling obligations in England, which 
rendered necessary a considerable increase of taxation. But 
this was by no means the only injury which India experienced 
from the fall in exchange. The whole economic relations 
between India and England were disturbed. The violent 
oscillations which continually took place in the rate of exchange 
upset trade conditions! and the uncertainty with regard to 
the gold value of capital invested in India, and the interest 
accruing from it, checked the influx of British capital and 
caused savings which might have been invested in the country 
to be sent home whenever a temporary rise in exchange afforded 
a favourable opportunity. For many years the Government of 
India endeavoured to promote an international agreement for 
the purpose of fixing the relative values of silver and gold; 
but when these efforts proved altogether unavailing, and the 
difliculties of the past seemed likely to be enhanced in the 
future, it was recognized that the adoption of a gold standard 
was the only way to avert disaster. The proposals of the 
Government of India were examined by a committee presided 
over by Lord Herschell, and, in 1893, preliminary steps were 
taken, on the advice of that committee, for the introduction of 
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process to take place and for rupees to be offered in exchange 
for gold. In practice the operation takes place largely through 
the channel of the paper currency reserve. When there is 
a trade demand for rupees, and gold is offered freely to 
procure them, the proportion of gold to silver in the currency 
reserve increases. When this passes beyond a certain point, it 
is the practice of the Government to buy silver with the excess 
for coinage. In this way a stock of rupees becomes available 
to meet demands made on the treasury by the presentation of 
notes and gold, and at the same time the addition to the 
currency needed to replace wear and to meet the growing 
volume of business is effected through the automatic action of 
trade demand. When the reverse process takes place, and 
rupees return to the trade centres, a demand may be made on 
the Government for gold, and the proportion of gold to silver 
in the paper currency reserve will fall. It is of great importance 
that the Government should be prepared to satisfy at any time 
a considerable gold demand. Were it unable to do so, the 
rate of exchange between India and England might be 
adversely affected and the object of the whole currency policy 
endangered. To meet this difficulty a special Gold Reserve 
Fund has been established, on which the Government can 
draw should the stock of gold in the paper currency reserve 
become e.xhausted. The fund is derived from the profits made 
on the coinage of silver, which amount to about 50 per cent, 
on its bullion value. At the end of 1903-4 the Gold Reserve 
Fund amounted to about 6 ^ millions sterling, most of which 
was invested in British Consols, whence it can readily be 
realized as gold coin, while more than zo millions sterling was 
held in gold in the currency reserve. 

Contemporaneously with the closing ^ the mints, a much- Reform 
needed reform of the currency was undertaken. Many of the 
older coins were greatly worn, though all alike were legal 
tender. The first step, taken in 1896, was to order that 
Government treasuries and the Presidency banks should not 
reissue any 1835 rupees that they might receive. In 1 901-2 
similar orders were given with respect to what are known as 
the first and second issues of 1840 rupees. The first issue 
actually belongs to that year. The second issue consists of 
the rupees that were coined between 1841 and 1861, all of 
which bear the date 1840, according to an inconvenient 
practice which had previously been adopted in the case of the 
siiia rupee. By the end of 1903-4, about 2-|- crores of 1835 
rupees and a little more than 14 crores of 1840 rupees of both 
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and their subjects suffered loss and inconvenience. The 
Government of India decided that the provisions of the Native 
Coinage Act of 1876 were not applicable to the new condition 
of affairs brought about by the closure of the mints, but agreed 
to purchase the existing rupees of Native States at their current 
market value and to supply British rupees in their place. 

About sixteen States, among which may be mentioned Kashmir, 

Gwalior, Baroda, and Bhopal, have taken advantage of this 
offer, which involves cessation of their own coinage. 

Under Acts of 1839, iS4o;and 1843, the Presidency banks The paper 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras were authorized to issue 
notes payable on demand, but the circulation of the notes was 
practically limited to the three Presidency towns. These Acts 
were repealed by an Act of 1861, which provided for the issue 
of a paper currency through a Government department by 
means of notes of the Government of India payable to bearer 
on demand. Since then no banks have been allowed to issue 
notes in India. The denominations of the notes are Rs. 5, 

10, 20, 50, iQo, 500, 1,000, and 10,000. The Rs. ro notes 
are more commonly used than those of other denominations ’. 

Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Rangoon are the head offices 
of issue. Calcutta has subordinate offices of issue at Allahabad* 
and Lahore, Madras at Calicut, and Bombay at Karachi. Notes 
are issued in exchange for silver coin from every paper currency 
office, and in exchange for gold bullion and gold coin from the 
head offices in Calcutta and Bombay, on the requisition of the 
Comptroller-General. Notes may also be issued on the security 
of gold deposited in England. Every office of issue is the 
centre of a circle within the limits of which its notes are legal 
tender. , Notes of higher value than Rs. 5 are payable only at 
the office of issue, save that the notes of subordinate offices 
have hitherto been payable also at the corresponding head 
office. Beyond this the law imposes no obligation to pay ; 
but, for the accommodation of the public, notes of other circles 
are cashed at any paper currency office to such extent as the 
convenience of each office will permit. In ordinary circum- 
stances, too, every Government treasury cashes or exchanges 
notes if it can do so without inconvenience; and when this 
cannot be done for large sums, small sums can generally be 
exchanged for travellers. Measures have recently been taken 

* Trade remittances are largely made by means of currency notes, and 
in small towns these are often at a premium in consequence. 

* In 1905 it was decided to transfer the Allahabad ofSce of issue to 
Gawnpore. 
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notes. The village maMjan has the great advantage of an 
intimate knowledge of the affairs of his constituents. He 
charges a very high, and sometimes an exorbitant, rate of 
interest; but it must be remembered that, owing to the im- 
pecuniosity of his clients, the rislc of non-payment is often 
great. The w’ork of these local money-lenders has its beneficial 
and its evil aspect. The system is well adapted to bring 
capital to the land in the minute doses which the agricultural 
condition of India demands ; on the other hand, the high rate 
of interest presses heavily on the debtor, while ready access to 
the money-lender is a temptation to extravagance. This 
temptation has grown with the extension of railways and trade, 
which have given a readily realizable money value to crops and 
land. The ignorant and short-sighted peasant is apt to indulge 
in a scale of expenditure on marriage ceremonies and other 
festivals which he cannot afibrd, and debts contracted for such 
purposes at a high rate of interest too often result in his ruin. 

In some parts of India agricultural indebtedness has grown to 
be a great evil, which has forced the Government to have 
recourse to special legislation. 

We are here concerned only with the measures which are of Govcm- 
a financial character. One of the most important of these is 
the practice, which is now in common force, of the grant to TOtoVnnd 
cultivators of Government loans, often made on the joint and agricnl- 
several responsibility of the villagers, for agricultural improve- 
ments and the purchase of seed, cattle, &c. The advances 
made in ordinary years are greatly increased in times of famine 
or scarcity. In 1 900-1 the total advanced to cultivators 
amounted to more than a crores. An experiment, which may 
have far-reaching results, is now being made in the introduc- 
tion of co-operative credit societies, on the lines of the ‘agricul- 
tural banks ’ which have been so successful in improving the 
condition of the poorer classes in some European countries. 

The principal objects of these societies are the encouragement 
of thrift, the accumulation of loanable capital, and the reduction 
of interest on borrowed money by a system of mutual credit. 

The experiment has been started on a small scale in Madras, 
the United Provinces, Bengal, and the Punjab, and great pains 
are being taken to encourage the growth of the societies and to 
make the villagers realize the benefit to be derived from them. 

Should this system, which has now been regulated by legisla- 
tion, be successfully developed, it will confer a benefit on 
the. rural population the importance of which it would be 
difficult to overestimate. 
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local) amounted to 18 crores, and their reserve to more than 
crores. The greater part of the capital of the exchange banks 
is, however, employed out of India. Taking the Indian share 
at one-third, the total capital available in 1903 for financing the 
major operations of Indian trade amomrted to about 15 J crores. 

In the same year the aggregate of the deposits in the Presi- 
dency banks, in the Indian branches of the exchange banks, and 
in the other joint-stock banks was 47*5 crores, of which about 
3 crores represented Government balances in the Presidency 
banks. As a matter of fact, the great banker of the country is 
the Government itself, since it holds the greater part of its own 
cash balances, has the sole control of the paper currency, and 
controls exchange by its transactions with the Secretary of 
State. 

Of recent years the condition of the banking arrangements Proposed 
in India has formed the subject of frequent consultation 
between the Government and the mercantile community. The India. ' 
deliberations have centred round two main questions : firstly, 
whether the Government could not with advantage transfer 
some part of the great responsibility which it now accepts in 
connexion with the currency and other financial matters to 
a banking institution j and secondly, whether the existing 
banking facilities are adequate to the needs of the growing 
trade ot India, and if not, how they may best be extended. -The 
plan which at first commended itself to the Government of 
India was the amalgamation of the three Presidency banks 
into a single Central Bank constituted on a sterling basis and 
with access to the London money market. It was believed 
that such a bank would be able to relieve the Government of its 
present heavy responsibilities, and would secure the advantages 
arising from the control of the banking system by a solid and 
powerful central institution. Many objections were made to 
the proposal, and the Government reluctantly came to the con- 
clusion that the circumstances were for the time being 
unfavourable to the policy of the centralization scheme. At 
present the Government has under consideration the question 
whether certain of the restrictions placed by law on the business 
of the Presidency banks might not be relaxed with safety. They 
are, for instance, debarred, as the law now stands, from raising 
money in the English market. 

As regards the trade question, careful investigation does not Adequacy 
bear out the allegation, which has been frequently made, that 
existing banking facilities are seriously inadequate to cope with faciUttes. 
trade requirements ; but it leads to the conclusion that these 
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Name. 

Designation. 

Pay and 
allowances. 

Transport Branch — cojitd. 

Rs. 

Sohaii Singh, B.A. 

Assistant Director 

480 

CLA 50 

M. A. Rahim, B.A. 

Deputy Assistant 

373 


Dire^or. 

CI.A So 

L. Gomea, B.A. 

Do. 

4 SO 

CLA 50 

S. S. Aggrawal, B.A. 

Do. 

375 

CLA 50 

G. Scinivasan 

Do. 

375 ' 

cCa so i 

L, V. Ramachandran 

Do. 

350 1 
ct-v 50 1 

C. K. B. Dave, M.A., LLB. 

Do. 

350 



CLA SO I 


PurAase Brunch, 

T. P. Bafat, M.Sc.( Joint Textile Coniniis- 

I sioner. I 

A. R. R. Deshpande,) Additional Difcclor 
B-Sc. (lIons.]i M.Se.l ’ 

(Allfr.). I 

Rao Sahib M. S, Ramnath . Deputy Diifcctor ...| 

N. N. Dallas ... Do. 

S. M. Iyer .. Do. ...j 

Nathmal Alaiwari, B.A. Assistant Director 
(Hons.). LL.B. 

M. E, Chinoy ...' Do. ...1 

K. H. Cama ... Do. 


I| 72 S (On deputa- 
300 tioii ex- 
100 India). 

>iOSO Temporarily 
too oHiciatInj'ai 
7S Director. 


Mumtai Hilssain 
G. C. Gupta 
Sohanlal Sharma 
N. H. Rao, B.A. 

B. L. Bhatnagar 
Ram Sahay, M.Sc. 


INDEX 


A. 


Accountant {patwari, harnam, kSrkun, 
or kiilkarni), of a village, his functions, 
53, sSz; his remuneration, 373; pat- 
wari maps, 503. 

Accountants* General, subordinate to 
Comptroller and Auditor-General, 36. 

AdSlat^Comi'. diwSni, or civil courts 
of first instance, 144 ; nizSmat addlais, 
criminal courts of first instance, 144 ; 
Sadr, conrts of appeal, civil and crimi- 
nal, 144, instituted (177s) by Warren 
Hastings to administer equity and 
native law, 144; antagonism between 
them and new Supreme Court of 1773, 
145, removed by Declaratory Act of 


1781, 145. 

Additional members of legislative coun- 


cils, T30, t3i. 

Aden, its occupation, capture, and annexa- 
tion, 107, loS; relations with adjoining 
tribes, loS; claim of Turkey disallowed, 
to8; delimitotion (1303-4) of Pro- 
tectoiutc, loS. 

Administrative divisions, ch. ii, pp. 46- 
57. A list oi major Provinces, 46; 
Regulation and non-ReguIation Pro- 
vinces, 46, 47 ; departments in Regu- 
lation Provinces, 47; territorial sub- 
divisions, 48-54; Divisions, 49; 
Districts, 48 ; the Collector-Magistrate, 
history of his oiTicc, 49, his duties os 
Collector, 49, 50, ns Magistrate, 50, 
his multifarious other duties, 50- 
53 ; other District officials, 53 ; sub- 
divisions, takslls, and villages, 53- 
54; judicial administration, 54; non- 
Rcgultttion Provinces, 54-56; minor 
Frorinccs, 56, 57. 

Advocates of the Pligh Courts, 155. 


Advocates-Genernl, 157. 

Afghan invasions of India in 1757, 70; 
overthrow of Maratha Confederacy 
at Fanipat (1761} by Ahmad Shah 
Durrani, 70. 

Afghanistan: relations of, with Persia, 
and of both with llritish Government, 


1 1 3-1 15 ; renunciation by Shah of 
claims to sovereignty over, 115; 
delimitation of Perso-Afghan frontiers 
(1873-1903), 115, 117; existing re- 


lations of, with Persia, Russia, and 
Great Britain, 116, 117 ; Durand 
agreements (1S93) with Amir, 116, 
117; agreemtots with Russia, 116, 
117 ; delimitation of Russo-Afghan 
frontier, 117; Pamir Joint Commission, 
117; Shah Shuja and DostMuhammad, 
114, 1 15 ; its standing army, 376. 

Agricnltnre and Veterinary Surgery, 
colleges for instruction m, 440 ; a 
great central agricnltnral college for 
nil India at Fusn, 440. 

Ag:Ticnltnrc, department of Revenne and 
Agriculture, 34, 35. 

Agncnlturnl Banks, and loans to cultiva- 
tors, 533. 

Ain-t-AkbarT, or Institutes of Akbar, 3, 
4 ; the work of his minister and friend, 
Abnl Fazl,3; quoted, on inland revenne, 
315; on the qualities and duties of a 
kotwal, 383, 384; contains details of 
geographical survey, 481. 

Ajmer-Mcrwiira, si, 30, 56, 57. 

Akbar the Great, 3, 69 ; bis rvide rule, 
3, 69 ; the splendonr of bis court, 3 ; 
his religious toleration, 4 ; his jnst and 
capable administration, 4, 69 ; his 
officers of revenue and law, 4, 5 ; 
their multifarious duties and resem- 
blance to modem Magistrates and 
Collectors, 4,5; the end of his policy 
unity through dominion rather than 
through suzerainty, 69 ; bis wars and 
conc[ncst5, 69; the debt of British 
administration to Akbar, 68; bis re- 
forms of land revenue, 4, 5, 306; 
substitution of cash for grain payment, 
3 o 6, decennial for nnnnal revision, 
306 ; c.ish assessments one-fourth of 
gross produce, 315; his mitigation of 
the penal code, 397 ; his geographical 
survey, 481 ; his improvements in 
theory nnd practice of coinage, 514. 

Alcock, Major, report on marine zoology, 

Aligarh College, 433. 

AmalgtKur, or principal revenue collector 
under Akbar, 4; resemblance of his 
duties to those of Magistrate nnd 
Collector of a British District, 4. 

Andaman nnd Hicobar Islands, 23, 30, 

S6, 57- 
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Cotton Branch, Rs. 

A. R. Menexes, J.P. Director ... i,3C0 

CLA 7S 

V. V, Sataiya, B.Com- ... Deputy Director ... 820 

CLA 75 

V. D, Chotai ... Assistant Director ... 480 

CLA 50 


Disfosolt Branch, 


M, L, VyBS,.B,Sc., LL.B. ... Assistant Director 

***l 540 

SPL P too 

CLA 7S 

G, C. Joihi, B,Se. ... Deputy Assistant 375 

Director. cla 50 

J. S. Popli ... Do. ... 425 

CLA 50 

RanwsVwNwc Duya\ -J Du. ,J ip.$ 

CLA so 

T. A. Viswanathan ... Do. ... 375 

CLA So 


Handtooms Branch. 


M. R, Kazimi ... Director ... 1,450 

SPL p 300 

CLA 75 

N. R. Venugopal, B.A. ... Deputy Director ... 783 

CLA 75 

R. Rajagopalan, M.A. ... Deputy Assistant 350 

Director. cla SO 


Central Statietical Branch. 


R. C. Dube, M.A. ... Deputy Director ... 750 

CLA 7S 





INDEX 


occnpation of, by PorUiguese and others, 
111 ; British relations with the Shaikh, 
III, ns; protectorate finally (i8So) 
established, iis. 

Baluchistan, ftovince of,o^nired (1876), 
13 ; a minor Province, its administra* 
tion, 56, 57 ; statistics of Native States 
in, 96. 

Baly, Archdeacon, his zeal for European 
and Eurasian education, 434. 

Banking, 52S-536 ; native bankers, jss; 
Presidency banks, 534; exchange banks, 
534. See also Currency and Banking. 

Baptist missionaries at Scrampore, 410. 

Baring, Sir Evelyn (since Lord Cromer), 
bis fln.mcinl reforms, 165-1(17. 

Baroda, a Native State founded by Ma* 
ratbas, 61, 66; became a subordinate 
ally of British, 76; statistics of, 93; 
education in, 416, 455. 

Basevi, Captain, R.E., initiated pendulum 
observations for Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey, 4S9 ; died of exposure (1671), 489. 

Beer, excise duty on, a'sj, nsS. 

Bengal, Presidency of t its early govern- 
ment, 7; its extension under Lord 
Clive, 9, 74, 75 ; under Warren Hast- 
ings, 10 ; tiansfer after Plassey of 
central power from Madras to Calcutta, 
9 ; its extension under Lord Wellesley, 
II ; under Lord Hastings, 13; subse- 
quent additions, is, 13: institution by 
Kegulating Act (1773) of a Governor- 
General, 14, mid of supremacy of 
Bengal over Bombay and Madras, 
14 ; its control extended by Pitt’s Act 
of 17S4, 15, and by Charter A^t of 
i 793 j IS! appointment of Liemenant- 
Govemor of Bengal (1834), ! *1®* 

tistics of Native States in, 98 ; perma- 
nent settlement of land revenue in, 339. 

Bengal sale law, for recovery of land 
revenue, 336. 

BeiSts, held by (perpetual) lease from 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 13; attached to 
the Central Provinces in 1903, 30. 

Bhutan, 64 ; statistics of, 98, 

Bibliography: of Government of India 
(ch. i), 45 ; of the Native States 
(eh. iii), 91 ; of Foreign Relations 
(ch.^ iv), 135; of Legislation and 
Justice (ch. v), 159; of Finance (ch. 
vi), 199 ; of Land Revenue (ch. vii), 
341 ; of Miscellaneous Revenue (ch. 
^i'0> ®74i ol Local and Municipal 
Government (ch. ix), 305 ; of Public 
Works organization (eh. x), 325 ; of 
Army_(ch.xi), 379 ; of Police and Jails 
(ch. xii), 405 j of Education (ch. xiii), 
4S5 i of Medical Administration (ch. 

• ■ MV),479; of Surveys (ch.xv), 507; of 
Currency and Banking (ch. xvi), 536. 

oigAa (five-eighths of an acre), standing 
VOL. IV 
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crops assessed for land revenue at cash 
rates per itfffia, 313, 

Bishops, 33. 

Black Hole, the traged}r of, 9, 73, 74, 
due ultimately to fortification of Fort 
William against the French, and re- 
sentment ot Nawab of Bengal, 9. 

Boards of Revenue, 47, 48, 55. 

Bombay City, history of municipality, 
384-390 ; its present constitution, suc- 
cess. and public spirit, 396, 397; its 
sanitation, 473, 

Bombay, Native States of, bistorica 
sketch of, 66 ; the majority founded 
by Marathas, 66; statistics of, 97. 

Bombay, Ptesidcnqr of, its establishment, 
8; its great enlargement after Ma- 
latha wars, it ; incorpomtion of Sind 
(18431, 39 ; declared subordinate to the 
Presidency of Bengal, 14 ; its superior 
position among Provinces, 30; admi- 
nistered by a Governor and Conncil 
appointed by Crown, 30, 31 ; powers, 
pririlcges, and salary of Coreraor, 
31 ; the relations ol Governor and 
Conncil and their conduct of business 
analogons to those of Govemor-Geneinl 
nnd his Conncil, 47 ; its local Legisla- 
tive Council, 135 : its High Court, 147; 
special assessment of land revenue, 
334; its Presidency Bank, 534; Survey 
department, 504. 

Books and publications, 45h 4S4« 

Boundaries of India, actual and diplo- 
matic, 58, 59, 

Breweries, 258. 

Budget, Imperial, 196, 197; Provincial 
and Local budgets, 17. 

Buildings and Roads, organization of 
early administration, 307; post (1854) 
of Public Works secretariat, 309; de- 
centralization and delegation of admin- 
istration to Provincial Governments 
and boards, 315, 316; organization of 
Public Works department in Pro- 
vinces, 318, 319. 

Burma, cieation of lieutenant-govenior- 
sbip of, 33 ; statistics of Native States 
in, 10 1 ; special regulations for opium 
in, 347 ; military police, 350, 375. 

Burmese, collision and war with in 1834, 
13 ; acquisition of Assam, Arakan, and 
Tenasserim, la ; second Burmese War 
(1853), 13; annexation of Pegu and 
formation of Province of Lower Burma, 
13 ; conquest of Upper Burma (18S6), 
13 : elementary education among, 415. 

Bnxar, victory of (1764), under Major 
Hector Mnnro, 9, 75. 

C, 

Cadastral record, 208-313; the map, 
3o8, 809, .the field register 
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qnnrters station, 5a ; bis suboidinatc 
officers of 'subdivisions, * ‘< 3 - 54 > 

Colleges: su Education, higher or Col- 
legiate, 426-429. 

Collen, Sir Edwin, late Military Member 
of Council, his distinguished part in 
the organization of the Indian army, 

Commander-in-chief, made a member of 
Council of Presidency by Pitt’s Act 
(1784), 15: his position in 1793 and 
^06, 18 : his duties in business of 
Council, 20: chief executive officer of 
Army of India, 28 ; his enlarged powers 
since 1895, 365. 

Commerce and Industry Department, 26, 
27 ; deals also with railways, posts 
and telegraphs, customs, statistics, fac- 
tories, labour, &c., 26, 27 ; its special 
branches, 26, 27, 

Commercial education and institutions, 
440, 4^1 ; the Byramji Jijlblioy school' 
at Bombay, 440; the Kcid Christian 
College at Lucknow, 441. 

Commissariat, union of, under one head, 
351; improvements in, 357. 

Commissary-Gener.al-in*Chicf appointed 
(«88^)i i! 5 l. 

Commissioners of Divisions, 49. 

Commissioners, Judicial, 147. 

Company. See East India Company. 

Comptroller and Auditor-General, 26. 

Consuls, foreign, in India, 124, 123 ; their 
position and functions, 124J and modes 
of recognition by tlie Government of 
India, 124, 125. 

Contingent lorccs in Native States, 86, 87, 

. 337 - , . , 

Coocb Bchar, a fr.igmcnt of an histone 
principality in North liciig.'il, 64. 

Cooper’s Hill, Roy.al Indian Engineering 
College at, 319, 320. 

Coorg, annexation of in 1834, la; its 
administration, 56, 57. 

CouCc, Sir Eyre, his capture of Pondi- 
cherry (1761;, S, 72 ; assured British su- 
premacy 111 Southern India, 8 ; his vic- 
tory over Lally at W'andiwash (1780) 
destroyed French influence, 72, 73; 
his defeat of Haidar All (1781} ut 
Porto Novo, 73, 

Cornwallis, Lord, succeeded (1786) 'War- 
ren Hastings as Governor-General, lo; 
his pacific mission, to; his avoidance 
of war with Mnratlias, to; his alliance 
with Maratbas and the Nizam against 
Tipu Sultan, 10; their victory (1702), 
10 ; Tipu stripped of a large part of his 
territories, 10; insisted on enlargement 
of powers of Governor-General, 18; his 
permanent settlement of the land 
icvenuc in Bengal, 50, 229. 

Coronets, only of Calcutta and Bombay, 

M 
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ifS i inquests elsewhere held by magis- 
trates withont jurors, 155. 

Cotton goods, duties on, 262-265. 

Council, the, of the Governor-General, 
18-21; in 1773, 18, in 1784, 18, in 1793, 
28, in 1833, IS, in 1S53, 18, in 1861, 
18, in 1874, 18, in 1904, 18, in t9o6, 
18 ; qualiheations, appointment, tenure, 
and salary, 18 ; originally consultative, 
18; a majority liable (since 1786) to 
he overruled by Governor-General, 
18, 19 ; increasing specialization of its 
members and their work, 19; times and 
places of its meetings, 19, ao ; division 
of business among members, before and 
since 1905, 20, 21; the Council acabinet 
of heads of Departments, 20; Secre- 
taries of Departments, 20; final refer- 
ence to whole Council or Governor- 
General, 20. 

Council of India, the, 38, 39 ; ns constituted 
in 1K58, 38 ; pre!.ciit constitution, num- 
bers, and tenure, 38; appointed by 
Secretary of State, 38; its functions, 
meetings, and quorum, 38 ; its relations 
to the Secretary of State, 38, 39 ; its 
division into seven committees, 39, 

Courts of Justice, 142 -157 ; native, 142, 
143; c.irly, of Companjr, 143, 144} 
j4dalat and Sadr courts instituted by 
Hastings, 144 ; their antagonism to new 
Supreme Court at Fort William in- 
stituted (1773I by Regulating Act, 145 ; 
powers of both disiingnislied and lim- 
ited by Decl.aratory Act, 145 ; Supreme 
Courts as in Bengal instituted at Madras 
and Bombay, I^5; abolition of both 
courts, and establishment of e.\i 5 tiDg 
Superior Courts, civil and criminal, of 
original and appellate jurisdiction, 
146, 147: Chartered High Courts, 146, 
147; Chief Courts aad Judicial Com- 
missioners, 147; existing inferior courts, 
civil and criminal, 1 47-1 51; appeals 
from, 151 ; Conris of insolvency, 151; 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council, 
152; the language of the courts, 152, 
153; revenue courts, 153, 

Court of Proprietors of E.I.C., qualifica- 
tion for, 0; its support of Warren 
Hastings against Directors and House 
of Commons, 7 ; deprived of .all bnt 
elective powers by Pitt’s Act of 1 784, 
7 «- 

‘ Covenanted ’ and ‘ Uncovenanted ’ Civil 
Service, 4r, 44. 

Currency and Banking, chap, xvi, pp. 515- 
526. Muhammadan coinage and mints, 
5 > 3 i 5 ' 4 ; coinage of E.I C., 514-516; 
unificalion (1S35] of coinage, 516, 517; 
serions consequences of fall in value of 
silver, 517 ; closure of mints, 5iS;,in- 
troduction (r8'99) of gold standard, s'lS; 

2 
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PARI- XXII. 


DISTRIBUTION LIST. 


I, — ^ADMINISTRATION. 

j . _ 

Names. Appointment. Remarks. 


His Exrellencv the Right Honourable Governor of Bombay. 
Sir John Colville, G.C.I.E,,T.D. | 


The Hon'hU Mr. Bal Gangadhar, Prime Minister in charge of 
Kher. j the portiolios of Political, 

I Services & Education. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Morarji Ranchhodji Minister for Home & 
Desai. | Revenue. 


The Hon'ble Dr. Manchersha Dhanji- 
bhoy Gilder 

Mini-tcr for Health (Public 
Hc.ilth and Medicine) and 
Public Woiks. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Laxman Madhav 
Patil. 

Minister for Reconstruction & 
Eacise. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Dinherrao Narbhe- 
ram Desai. | 

Minister for Law & Civil 

1 Supplies. 

1 

The Hon’ble Mr. Vaihunth Lalubfaai' 
Mehta. 

1 

Minister for Finance, Co- 
operation & Village 

Industries. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda. 

Minister for Labour. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Malgouda Pun- 
gouda Pali]. 

Mini«ter for Forests & A<rri- 
cullure, “ 

The Hon’ble Mr. Govind Dhatmaii 
Vartah. 

Minister for Local Sclf-Govt.' 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ganpati Devaii 
Tapase. 

Minister for Industries, 
Fisheries & Backward 
Class Deptt. 

D, Symington, Esquire, C.I.E. 
B.A, (Oxon.), I.C.S., J.P. 

Secy-, to H. £. the Governor. 
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yean a company for traile, 6 ; establish* 
meat of factories and stations and facili* 
lies for trade, 6, 71, at Madras in 1639, 
6, 71, Bombay in 1668, 6, 71, at 
Hooghly in 1644, 6; foundation of 
Calcutta by Job Chnmock in 1686, 6 , 
71; rivalry between 'London' and 
‘English’ Companies, 6 , ft, their amal- 
gamation in 1702, 6. 71 ; regelated in 
fnturc by Acts of Parliament, 6 ; its 
constitution and administration under 
the Charter and their development, 6 , 
in England, 6, and in Indin, 7 ; its three 
independent Presidencies, 7; its sen-ants, 
7 ; (orced to become a political power 
from the middle of eighteenth century, 
7 i 7 t» the decay -of the Mughal 
power, 7, by the rise of the Mnrathas, 7, 
by the general nnsettlement, 7, 8, and 
by the a{”;re5sioits of Dnpleix, 8, 71, 
72; capture of Pondicherry in 1701, 
8 ; overthrow of French power, 8, 72 ; 
political and military ascendancy of the 
Company in Southern India, 8, 72, 73, 
and in North India after victory of Plas- 
sey (1757)1 9i 7 * ! finally gained in 177a 
through Ciive supreme rights over Ben* 
gnl, 9; Regulating Act of 1773, 14; 
Pitt’s Act of 1784, 15 ! Charter Acts of 
1813 and 1833 depriving Company of 
its commercial monopolies and charac- 
ter, 15; histoprand acquisitions under 
Warren Hastings, 9, to, Lord Corn- 
wallis, 10, Lord jVellcslcy, ro, ir, 
Lord Hastings, la ; acquisition of Sind 
(1843I, 12, of the Punjab (1849], 13, 
of Baluchistan, 13,0! Lower Burma, la, 
13, ofNagpur (1854), 13, of the Ilerars 
(^1853-1902’, J3, of Oudh (1S56), 13; 
the Mutiny of 1837, 13, 338-342 ; trans- 
fer of power from the Company to the 
Crown (1858), 13 ; the success of the 
Company’s administration in securing 
peace to its subjects, 13; its continuity 
with the present system, 14, t6; the 
general policy of the Company towards 
Native States and its causes, 77-82, of 
non-intervention, 10,77,78, of subordi- 
nate isolation (since 1813), 78-82 ; con- 
duct of foreign relations under the Com- 
pany, in India, 104-106, outside India, 
io6j 107 ; overlapping of Imperial and 
Indian diplomocy, 105; its recognition 
of Hindu and hinharamadan law and 
usage in native suits, 1 27 ; history of legis- 
lation by the executive, 129; Charter 
Acts of 1833 and 1853, 129; its early 
courts, 1 43; its later courts (1771- 
1858), 144-146 ; antagonism between 
Saifr Courts of Hastings and Supreme 
Court of 1773, 14S ; history of its army, 
326-342 ; its payment of British troops, 
343; its systems of jails and punish- 


ments, 398, 399 • its reforms of indi- 
genous education, 409 it-- political dis- 
couragement of missionary teaching, 
410; its neglect of elementary educa- 
tion, 41a; memorable dispatch ofOirec- 
tore 11854), 412, 413, its far-reaching 
piinciplcs still a gnide, 41 3 ; its Medical 
Board, hospitals and dispensaries, 460- 
46a ! its navy, 382. 

Eastern Bengal and Assam, creation of 
lientenant-governorship of, 30, 32, 46. 

Ecclesiastical Department, divided be- 
tween Snpreme (Home) and Local 
Governments, 23. 

Education, ch. xiii, pp. 407-4,56. Indi- 
genous systems, Hindu, 407, 408, 
Muhammadan, 408, 409 ; under early 
British rule, 409-412 ; controversy be- 
tween Orientalists and Anglici-ts, 410, 
411, 426; dispatch of Directors in 
1854. 4 * 3 . 44 Si 447 i 448 ; later history, 
1851-1871, 413,414, 1871-1902, 414- 
41 6: statistics, racial, local, and religions, 
of literacy, 415, 416 ; periodical reviews 
of progress, 416 ; Primary edneation, 
41 7-422: enforced attendance at primary 
schools in Barodn, 455 ; Secondary edu- 
cation, 422-426; Higher or Collegiate 
edneation, 426-4.30; causes of backward 
statcof Mnhnmmndans, 430, 431; female 
education, 431,43: ; of low-caste chil- 
dren, 4,32, 433 ; of Europeans and Eura- 
sians, 433 - 435 ; Chiefs’ Colleges, 435; 
technical education, 435-444 : Schools 
of Art, 438, 439 ; engineering colleges, 
439, 440, ngricultnml and veterinary 
colleges, 440, medical colleges and 
schools, 441, 442 ; Law schools and 
classes, 442; commercial education, 
440,441 ; normal colleges and schools, 
442-444; finance, 444,445, 456; fees, 
445; scholarships, 445, 446 ; control and 
inspection, 446, 447 ; secular inslrnction 
only, 447 ; moral training, 449, 450 ; 
the state and private effort, 447, 448 ; 
Government employment as an induce- 
ment to education, 448 ; the selection 
of textbooks, 450; public examinations 
in schools, 450,451 ; journalism and 
ncwsp.'ipers, 451-453; literature and 
books, 451, 453-454: Native States 
included in statistics, 454,455- Biblio- 
graphy, 455. Table of statistics of 
Public Instruction, 456. 

Education, Primary, 417-422 ; repeated 
recognition by the Govcinmcnt of its 
duty towards, 417; the causes of its slow 
progress, 41 7; primary schools, 41 7-422; 
mostly managed by local authorities or 
privately, 417, 418; results-grant system 
(1882) replaced by grant-in-aid system, 
418, conditions of grants, 418 ; general 
characteristics of primary schools, their 
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Appointment. 


V. P. Sabnis, B.A., ].P. 

D. H. Danile, B.A. (Hons ) 

M. V. Tilve, B.A. (Hons.), LL.B. 

M. D. Rangnekar, B.A. (Hons.) 

D. E, Mabajan, B.A. 

R. C. Rele, B.Sc. 


...I Under Secy, to Govt., F, D. 


... (T c m p. 
post.) 
(Offg.). 

Govt., 


.. Sr. Asstt. Secy. to Govt., 

F. D. 

... Asstt. Secy. (Food & Reconstruction 
Section.) 

... Addl. Asstt. Secy, to Govt., F. D. Offg. 

(TempyO 

...' Offg. Jr. Asst. Secy, to Govt, F.D, 

.. I Offg. Spl. Officer (Reconstruction 
I Finance). 


D. S. Bakhle, O.B.E., B.A., LC5., 
J.P. 

A. L. Dias, B. A. (Bom.), B.Sc. 
(Econ.) (Lond.), I.C.S. 

]. A. Singh, B.A. (Oxon.), BA, 
(Hons.) (Punjab), I.F.S. 

G. M. Sankpal, B.A. (Hons.) 

(Bom.), M.A. (Cantab.) 

A. K. Satagopan, B-A. ... 

S. M. Mogre, B.A. ••• 

S. K. Bedekar, B.Ag. (Bom.), M.Sc. 
(Wales.) 

S. N. Sapre, B.A. (Hons.) ... 

Rao Saheb M. V. Raje, B.A. 

B. G. Vicbare, B.A. 

D. V. Mahant, B.A. 

B. S. Sheshgiri, B.Ag. (Bom.), B.Sc. 
(Lond.), M.Sc. (Cantab.). 

C. H. Champanacia, B.A., LLB, ... 
S. A. Sayeed, B.A. 

Dr. V. K. Bhandarkar, B.A., Ph.D.... 
Capt. H. J. Desai, M.A., LL.B. 

L. G. Padhye 

B, K. Vaishampayan, B.Ag. 

G. K. Sant, M.A., B.Sc. 

D. N. Khurody,I.D.D. (Hons.) 


A, C. Amdekar, M.A. 

G. N. Khopkac 

A. S. Trivedi, B.A., LL.B. 

A. N. Sobaraman 


Secy, to Govt., C. S. Deptt & 
Supply Commissioner. 

Dir. of Civil Supplies and ]t. Secy, 
to Govt., C. S. Deptt. 

Dir. of. Civil Supplies (Distts.) & 
Joint Secy, to Govt, C. S. Deptt. 

Addl. Dir. of Civil Supplies (Charcoal 
& Firewood). Provl. Coal Control- 
ler & Liason Offir. in con. with the 
work of supply of grass to the Mily. 

Director of Economics and 
Statistica Bureau and Statistician 
to Govt, C. Deptt. 

Under Secy, to Govt, C. S. Deptt, 
and Secy. Board of Transport 

Esit. Officer, C. S. Deptt 

Dy. Dir. of Civil Supplies (Genl.). 

Dy. Dir. of C. S. (Distt.) 

Asstt. Dir. of Civil Supplies (Rice). 

Do. (Sugar). 

Asstt Dir. of C. S. (Gen.) 

Asstt Statistician to Govt, C. S. O. 

Asstt. Dir. of C. S. (Cloth.) 

Asst. Dir. of C. S. (Charcoal and 
Firewood.) 

Asstt. Provl. Coal Controller. 

Spl. Officer, C. S. D. 

Asst. Estt. Officer. 

Gar Purchasing Officer. 

Asstt Statistician. 

Dy. Milk Commr. and Holds charge 
m the post of Milk Commr., 

C. S. Deptt. also. 

Asstt Dir. of Civil Supplies ( 2 ). 

Asstt Director of C. S. (Milk). 

Asstt Dir. of C. S. (3). 

Asstt Dir. of C- S. (Milk Distribu- 
tion Scheme)’ 


C. H. Dave, B.Ag. A.I.D.I. 


... Cattle Salvage Officer. 


P. J. Chinmulgund, B.A. (Hons.) Food Controller and Dy. Secy, to 
(Bom.), I.C.S • Govt, C. S. Deptt. 
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Icpielaturc in natters of land revenue 
and title, 153. 

Expenditure, extraordinary, 187-iQO, too: 
Military operations, 187, 188 ; f'amine, 
188, 1S9 ; capital outlay on railway 
construction and irriention, 189, 190. 

Expenditure, net or ordinary, 174-1S7, 
20a : Civil Administration, 174-177, 
Land Revenue, 175, Civil Departments, 
171;, 176, Miscellaneous Civil Ciinrccs, 
176, Post Office, Tclegraplis, and Mint, 
176, J77; Public Works, 177-183: 
Railways, i77-i82,liTiEntion, tSa, 183, 
Civil Works, 183 j Public Debt, 183- 
185; Military Expenditure, 185-187; 
Provincial and Local surplus or deficit, 
193, joa. 

Export duties, 265, now jiractically con- 
fined to rice, 2C5. 

F. 

Famine, ordinary and extraordinary ex- 
penditure on, 188, 1S9: Lotd Lytton’s 
‘ famine insurance ’ fund, lOg, j60, iSS ; 
•productive' and ‘protective’ public 
works, 1S8, 1S9. 

Fees for education, 445. 

Female education, 431, 43a. 

Female prisoners, 402. 

Finance (Imperial and Provincial), eh. vl, 
pp. 160-203. The crowth of revenue 
and expenditure, tOo, 161 ; causes of 
(trowth and of large total of revenue, 
161-163; history of hnance from 1814 
to 1906, 163-170; details of revenue, 
170-174} details of expendimre, 174- 
rgo ; Imperial and Provincial finance, 
190-193 ; Home receipts and expendi- 
tures, 193-197; ‘W,ays and Means,’ 
197; general review of financial position, 
197-199. Ritiliography, tgg. Tables of 
financial statistics ; L Of Revenue and 
Expenditure, of Debt. ofForcign Trade, 
200. II. Of Net Revenue, 201. HI. Of 
Net Expenditure, 202. IV. Of Public 
Works, 203. 

Finance Department, 25, 26 ; deals with 
administration of Imperial and Provin- 
cial finance, 25, with salaries, leave, 
and pensions, 25, with currency and 
banking. 25 • the Military I'inance de- 
partment, 25, 26; department of the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General, 26. 

Finance, history of, 163-170: from begin- 
ning of nineteenth centuy to Mutiny, 
163; from 1860-5, 163, appoint- 
rnent of Mr. James Wilson ns first 
Knance Minister of India, 163, and in- 
auguration of new financial era, 163 ; 
from 1866-72, a period of costlyrcforms, 
famines,, and dcdcils, 163, 1&4, grant 
to Local Governments fixed, 1O4 ; from 
1873-6, fall in gold value of silver, 


deficits, famines, iCg ; from iS77-'83, 
gieat reforms of Sir John Strachey 
and Sir Evelyn Raring, 165-167, 
a share in revenues substituted for 
fixed grant to Local Governments, 166, 
tariff reductions, 166, equalization' ol 
duties on salt, 166, ultimate rise of 
revenue and surplus in spite of famine 
and Afghan War, 166; from 1884-4)1, 

167, 168, he.ivy deficits at first, due to 
fall in exchange, increased military 
expenditure, and annexation of Upper 
Burma, 167, subsequent prosperity, 167, 
iCS; fioni 1892-4, financial crisis, 

168, fall in exchange, closing of the 
mints to free coinage of silver, general 
import duty, 168; from 1895-1906, a 
pcriotl of general prosperity, 168-170, 
end of exchange difficulty, 168, remis- 
sions of t.ix.ation, 169, increased expen- 
diture, surplus of revenue, 169, 

Fluctuating assessments of land revenue, 
214. 

Foreign Department, administered by 
GovemDr-Ucncral, 20; its control of 
external politics, frontier tribes, and 
Native States, 21,22, and also of special 
Provinces, at, 23. 

Foreign Relations, eh. iv, pp, 104-125. 
Under the Company, condnet of foreign 
relations in India, 104-106, ontsidc 
India, ]o6, 1 07: overlapping of Imperial 
and Indian diplomacy, 105 ; under the 
Crown, 106, division of powers, 106; 
present responsibilities of Indian Gov- 
ernment ontsidc India, 107-122; Aden 
and Perim, 107, loS ; Socotra, 109 ; 
Arab coast from Bab cl Mandeb to 
Maskat, log ; the coast of the ' Trucial ’ 
Chiefs, 110; Odeid and Koweit, 110, 
III ; Tnrkish Arabia, in ; Bahrein and 
other islands in the PerrianGulf, in, 
iia; Persia, JI2, 113; Afghanistan, 
116, 117; rcl.ations between Persia, 
Afghanistan, and India, 113-115; Kash- 
gar, 118; Tibet, 118-120; China, 120, 
12 1 ; Siam, iai-122; division in 1900 
between Imperial and Indian Govern- 
mcDts of external expenses incuired by 
India, 122, 123; possessions in India 
of France and Portugal, 123-124; 
foreign consular agents in India, 124, 
125, Bibliography, 125. 

Foreign relations of Native States, 83-85, 
in respect of European and American 
powers, 84, in respect of each other, 85. 

Forests, department of, 25, administration 
by local authorities and by Revenue 
and Agriculture Department of Su- 
preme Government, 25 ; Inspector- 
General of Forests, 25 j revenue from, 
171 ; Forest Survey, a branch of Survey 
of India, 496,497. 
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AjipointmPiit. 


Rcni3rk> 


R.B. M. V. Skibbnra^udu, B.A. 


A. r<. IChosIa, Nt.A., B.T. (Punj) 


Dy. Dir. of C. S Ac«i)j 

.in'l liolrls in .iddit'on li 1 ; rjnrf,'. a-;, 
1)11 of S. lAiTMnt*; .lad Joint' 
S<ci t<>nw.l.,C. S. IJ. I 

D\. l)ir. of C. S. ri' ‘‘•r •, Aorti / niul' 


fl. ir;ri 


Dir. of Ciiill 


11. M. Shall 
IC lan.iltiram, B A. 

M. IJ. Sujan, U.A. (Bani.)i B. Cum., 
(U’ha n.). 

Iv. Sliibnd, B.A. ... 

S. IScndrc 
R.S. M. ronnuw.ami 


Supi>!ii •> < \ri '"Hit ; .and joint Sccy. 
to (iuvt., C. S. D. 

As.t. Dii. of C. li f.'.ci'imnl*-). 

As tt Dir. of C. .S. I A* ct*. j 
Do. (food 

Do. (Acrt?.). I 

Do, do, 1 


R.S. M. ronnuw.ami ... A'-^tt. Dir. of C. S. (Shop Bill 

Accti ). 

R.S. M. B S ilii, B A iHoirt) ... Conticlkr of Govt. Grain Shops. 

R. D. Tendulkar, B.A. (Hora ) ...jAa.tt. Controller cf Govt. Graini 

I Shops. 

N. S. Dave, B.A. ..., Do, do. 

Im R. O.-ihil, B.A. (lions.), Lt. Ih! Gi.tin Purchase Ofiici.r,r.S. Deptt , 


(Bom), l.C,S. 

S. N. Namjoshi, B A., LL.D 
G. R. Hegde, B.Ag. 

Q. D, Amin, B A. (Hons ) 

P. R Posi.ar 
P. L TaUu. B.A. 

D. A. Durto, B,A. 

B. J. Rego 

Or. R. E D.idachandji, M.B.B.S. 


I Th.-na, Koleb? and B. S. D, 

...i Dy. Grain I'lirchasc i^niisr. 

... Asstt. I’utch.isB OfTicer, I.lahad. 

... Do. Drdntiii. 

... Do. Mnhad. 

... Do. P.mvel. 

... Do, Tlmna. 

... Protl. Paper Conti oiler (Bomba,. 
Provinec). 

...' Nutiition Officer, C. S. Depth 


V, T. Dchejia, B.Sc. (Boni.)l. C.S ....1 Stc>. to Govt,, H. D. Offg. 

W. N. Gallanhcr, B.A. (Hons.), D). Secy, to Govt., H. D. 

(Dub.), l.CS. 

A. S. Bam, B.Sc. (Bom), B Sc. Olfg. Under Scry, to Got t , H. D. 
tllons.) I Bond] D.K.C., I.C.S. 

U. L. Va? ... Asstt. Secy, to Cost., H. D. ^Poll.) 

and A. K. P. Controllei, Hon.bny 
(in addii.) and Marriage Regtr. for 
the City of Bombjj. 

W, Miranda, B.A. ... Asstt. Secy, to Govt , H. D. Cffg. 

(Proper). 

S. M. Dalai ... Offg. Addl. Asstt. Secy, to Govh, 

H. D. (Political), 


D. R. Pradhan, B.A. (Hons,), B.Sc , Secy, to Govt., Eden, and Ii.dus-I 
I.C.S. tries Dept. 

D. S. Jushi, B.A. (Bom.) (Hons.), Joint Secy, to Govt., Eden, and 
Bar-at-l.aiv, I.C.S. Industries Dept., Bombay. ' 

N. B. Rangnekar, B.A. (Hons.), Under Secy, to G.i%t., Eden, and 
(Bom.). Industries Dept. 1 

G. C. Bannerjee, M.A. (Bom ;, B.A. Education Officer, Eden, and 
(Oxon), Industries Dept. . 

N . S. Pardasani, M.A. (Bom.) ... Do. do. I 
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tTAtion between Government of India 
and Local Govemnicnts, idj 17; a 
general control reserved and exercised, 
17 : tt court of appeal from and con* 
Urination of acts of Local Governments, 
17 ; exercises a direct supervision over 
most important Native States, 17-18; 
provision for absence of Governoi* 
General from the Conncil, 19 ; Gover* 
nor-Gencral by an order in Council 
may exercise powers of Govemor- 
General*in*Conncil, 19; appointment 
of a substitnte in his absence, 19. 

Grant*in>aid system of schools, 418. 

'Greased Cartridge, the,* 341. 

Gurkha soldiers, 333, 335, 349, 368, 369. 

H. 

Haidar All, of Mysore, 8 ; his league with 
the FiCnch and' Moriithas against liritish 
power, 9, 73; their failme, 10; his son 
Tipu Sultan, la 

Httileybuty College, 41. 

Hastings, Lord, Governor-General, is; 
last Maratha War (1817-iS), js; re- 
nounced policy of non-inten'ention and 
of independence of Native princes, 78 ; 
adopted policy of subordinate isolation, 
78, 79; his advocacy of a system of 
public instrtiction, 409. 

Hastings, Warren, rule of (1773-S5), 9, 
10 ; supported by Court of Proprietors, 
7 ; a period of great peril, 9; its final 
success, to ; acquisition of domain of 
Benares, and Salscttc island , 10 ; thwart- 
ed by his Council, 18 ; his adoption of 
native laws for native suits, 127; his 
reorganization of the judicial system, 
1 44 i > 45 ! his encouragement of Oricnlnl 
learning, 409. 

Headman of village, collects revenue from 
individuals, szS, 335, 373, 381 ; his 
other functions, remuneration nndjiosi* 
tion, 338 , 273, 281, 3S4, 385, 386; of 
more importance in ryetwiri than in 
cawr/a/dn villages, 373; degeneration 
underlnte Mughal and early li. itish rule, 
386 ; control and responsibility reaffirm- 
ed (1905)1 390. 

Head-Quarters (army) Staff, 3G4; Chief 
of the Stair, Qnartermastcr-Gcneral, 
Adjutant-General, Principal Mcdiral 
Officer (or Surgcon-Gciicral, 4O0 m.), 
Military Secretary, their duties and re- 
sponsibilities, 364. 

Hemp {CarwoMs indica) drugs, supply, 
use, nnd revenue from, 359-361 ; gSnja, 
charas, and bhang, 359 ; ihcir immemo- 
rial use, socially nnd religiously, 259; 
report upon by Commission of 1803, 
359, 2G0; excise arrangements, abo; 
snpply and duty, 260; wliolcsnle nnd 


retail licences, 261 ; consnmplion and 
revenue, 361. 

Herat, defended (1837) hy Pottinger 
against Persians, 114; capture (1856) 
of, by the Shah, 115; evaenntion of 
(1857)1 tr5, and renttneiation by Shah 
of claims to sovereignty over Herat 
nnd Afghanistan, 115, 

Hjgli Courts, 146, 147. 

Hindu government of India, as described 
in Code of Mann, 1-3; by Arrian, 
Strabo, and Megasthenes, 1-3; by 
Chinese travellers, 3; a benevolent 
despotism, 3. 

Hindustani, common language of the 
Indian at my, 371, 

Holkar, family name of chief of Mnratba 
State of Indore, 65, yo, 76; Indore 
brought under British protectorate, 76, 

Home charges, 193-197 : mainly part of 
commercial transactions, 194: appor- 
tionment of expenditure between India 
and England, 194; method of meeting 
Home cxpenditnie, 194, 193 ; the loss 
by exchange, 195 ; Secretary of State’s 
drawings, 19G. 197. 

Home Department of Government of 
India, 33, 34 ; concerned with general 
administration, 23 ; the sphere of its 
ordinary duties, 33; miscellaneous 
business, 33 ; ecclesiastical and legal, 
23, 24. 

Home Government of India, 34-40 ; its 
early history under K.I.C., 6, 7, 34; 
Pitt’s Board of Control, 34, 35 ; the 
Charter Act of 1853, 35, 36: final 
traiisfer of power to the Crown after 
the Mutiny, 36; Act of 1858, 36; ap- 
pointment of Viceroy, and of a Secretary 
of State for India, 36 ; creation of the 
Council of India, 36 ; the Queen’s 
Proclamation, 36; assumption of the 
title of Empress of India, 36 ; Home 
charges, 193-197. 

Ilorsc-brceding, 33, 363, 

Hospital Assistants, 459, 460. 

Hospitals and dispensaties, (tl public, 
Buddhist, 457, 458; of E.I.C. 461, 
463; their picsent number, 463,480; 
of Districts, 462-464 ; of Presidencies, 
464; their siafTs, 463, 464; number, 
sex, and race of patients, 464, 465.480; 
of Lady. Duiferin’s Association for 
women and children, 465 ; income, 463, 
4^0 ; management of J’rcsidency hospi- 
tals by Government, 464 ; of district 
dispensaries by local committees, 463 ; 
(ii) private, their number nnd support, 
4 <>.l- 

Howitzer batteries, 357. 

Hyderabad, the premier Native State of 
India, its origin nnd antiquity, 66, 67 ; 
relations of British power with the 
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THE BOMBAY CIVIL LIST. 


Mftmes. Apjiolnlment. R«maili«. 


Public SsKVior. CoHuisstoN foBT HEPpoviscs^of BoiiEAr and Sind. 

Sir lanardan Atmaiatn Mailan, C.S.I.J Chairman. 

C.I.E.t B.A. (Bom. k Oxon.).* 

I.C.S. (Retd.), J.P. 

Khan Bahadur Mnhammed Daim A. Member 
Sidiki. 

P. G. Shah, C.l.E . M.A., B.Sc., 1,A. Do. 

Jt A.S.(Rcld.),J.P. I 

K.B. H. D. W.irdcn, B.A., B.Sc., J,P. Secretary. 


HIGH COURT OF JUDIjCATURE AT BOMBAY. 

|uDces, HicH Court, Bomrat. 

The Hon'ble Sir Leonard Stone, Kt. Chief Jujtire. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Kshitis Puisne ]udge. 

Chandra Sen. 

The Hon'We Mr. Justice Mahoinme- Do. 

dali Currim Chn|;li. , 

The Hon'ble Mr. luslice Eric; Do. 

Weston. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Jiielice Nariosang Do 
Honn.azdyar Cooverjee Coy.ijee. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Ganpal Do. 

Sakhanim Rajadhy.ihsha. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Natvarlal Do. 

Harilal Bhagwatl. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Kajaram Do. 

Shripad Bavdekar. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Jiivtiee Pr.albad Do. 

Baiacharya Gaiendtagadkar. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Sliararao Addl. Judge. 

Raghiinath Tcndolkar. * 


OrriccRS Of the Hiqii Court. ' 

{Original Side). j 

S, J. Rahimtoula, B.A., LI..B., Bar- Prothonobiry and Senior Master. . 

at-Laiv. * 

A. H, Kirtikar, B.A., LL.B., Bar at- Master & Regtr. in Equity &Comr. 
Law, fort3]cingAccts.& Local Investiga- 

tions, 

N, A. Vesuvala, B.A., LL.B., Taxing Master 
Attorney-at-law. 

K.S. K K. Dastur, B.A., LLB., Master b: Assistant Prothonotary ... 
Advocate {OS,), 

S. E, Engineer, B.A,, LL.B-, First Asstt. Master 
Attorn ey-at-La«r. 

A, R. N. Ayyar ., Second do. 

, S. H. A,_yakil, B.A., Bar-at-I.aw ...i Insolvency Registrar. 

Khuisedji Navroji Daji, Advocate ... Associate. 

1 
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INDEX 


j|Oi ; classification and separation of 
• prisoners, 401 ; dietary and sanitation, 

■ 401 ; favonrable statistics of disease 
and mortality, 401 ; employment of 
- prisoners, in and outside, 401, 40a ; of- 
fences and punishments, statistics, 403; 
rewords, 40a ; female prisoners, separate 
and under female warders, 40a; boy 
convictsin jails, 403,403; in reforma- 
tories, 403; girl criminals, 403; Trans- 
portation, 403, 403 : Port ilkir in the 
Andamans now the only penal scttle- 
’ ment, 403 ; conditions and regulations, 
404; promotion of connets throngh 
live classes, 404 ; possibilities of release, 
maniage, and freedom, 405; employ- 
ments of convicts, 404. bibliography, 
405. Table of Statistics of jail popula- 
tion, of cost of jails, of net proAts from 
jail manufactures, 406. 

Joint village system, 279. 

Journalism and newspapers, s'crnaculor 
and English, 45 '- 4 S 3 * 

Judicial administration, the principal 
classes of courts in Regulation Pro- 
vinces, 34 ; their sphere and personnel, 
54; union of judicial with executive 
functions in Collector-Magistrate, 133, 
134; frequent combination of judicial 
with administrative functions in non- 
Ucgnlation Provinces, 33. 

Judicial Commissioners, 36, >47. 

Judges (civil), District, Z£o; ljubotdinalc, 
150; Munslfs, 150; Commissioners, 
T50; tahiUdSrs,\-fa\ of Small Cause 
Courts, 131; (criminal) Sessions Judges, 
147 ; Magistrates, T48. 

Jurisdiction within Native Slates, 80; 
' residuary jurisdiction,' 80, 83 ; special 
jurisdiction over liritish subjects and 
foreigners, &c., 88, 89 ; in Ercucli and 
Portuguese territories, 133, 134. 

Jntj’, trial by, not employed in civil suits, 
347; composition and use of juries and 
assessors in criminal trials, 148, 149. 


K. 


Knlatjin baiuchistan, sketch of its history 
since ciglitcenth century, 63, 64 ; sta- 
tistics of, 9G. 

Kamatgos, or revenue inspectors, 53. 

Kashgar, in Eastern Tnrkistrin, its situa- 
tion and recent history, 1 1 8 ; the station 
of an assistant to the Resident in Kash- 
mir, 118. 

Kashmir, sketch of its history and ruling 
family, 64 ; statistics of, 93 ; survey of) 


Kathiawar, Native States In, 21, aa, 97. 
Kimberley, Lord, reasons for his icjcc- 
tion of permanent settlement of land 
revenue throughout India, 233. 


539 

Kitchener, Lord, his new scheme of 

. military organization, 28, 356, 360, 
366-369. 

Koran, the, the basis of Muhammadan 
law, 126; its supplements, 126, 127. 

A'c/wal, supreme municipal officer under 
Mughals, his qualities and duties, 283, 
2S4. 

Koweit, port and neSgbboarhood, rela- 
tionswith, III. 

Knrram Valley, taken over in 1S93, 13. 

L. 

Laboratories (medical) for research and 
bacteriological woik, 476 ; central 
laboratory at Kosanli, 476. 

Lanibton, Col, William, introduced 
scientific methods into Survey, 483, 
484 ; began (1803) Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey of India and the 
Great Arc Series, 483; died at work 
(1823) near Nagpur, 4S4. 

Land cess, its purposes, 227, 238; history 
of, 371 ; its assessment and ndministro- 
lion, 372, 373 ; net receipts from, 277. 

Land Revenue, ch. vi, pp. 304-243, 
Strangeness of the subject to English- 
men, 204, 3 D£; its intricacy, 303; 
under native rule, 203, 206; in Native 
States, 207, 3oS ; under Dritish rule, 
206, 307 : in its three stages : (i) Pre- 
paration of the cadastral record, 208- 
313 ; mapping of ‘villages’ and fields, 
3 oS, 309 ; the field register, as a fiscal 
record, 209, 310, as a record of rights 
and titles in band, sti, ais; regular 
ami systematic maintenance of cadastral 
record up to date, 212 ; its service as a 
system of registration of title by public 
entry, 213, 313. (ii) Assessment, 313- 
234 ; evolution of British fixed casli 
assessments, 213, 214; their flnctun- 
tions, 214, 215; their relation to gross 
produce, 215, 216; assessments are 
made on net produce or net ‘ assets,' 2 1 7 ; 
calcnlation of net produce in difTerent 
Provinces, 3i8, 219 ; its inexact results, 
219, 220; share of net produce taken 
by Mughal and early British Govern- 
ments, 220, 321 ; by present Govern- 
ment, 221, 222; no rigid rule followed, 
232, 323; spcci.al assessment in Bom- 
b-ay, 233 S deductions from demand, 
224-237': for avoidance of sudden rise, 
334-336 ; to favour improvements, 326- 
337; in recognition of assignments of 
revenue by Native and British Govern- 
ments, 337; additions to the demand, 
‘cesses,’ 337,228; forlocalraics, 327 ; for 
pay of village officers, 227, 228 ; term of 
assessment, 328-233; Peimancnt Settle- 
ment of Bengal (1793) in place of 
previous dccennini, 228, 339; temporary 
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B. C. Dult, M.A., J.P. 
Ganp.'tt Rai 

R. S. V. L. Sathe 

S. S. Bhende, B.A. 

S. Vaidyanatlian, B.A. 

S. Ramach indran, B A. 
M. G. Deani, B.Sc. 


N. S. Rc{;e 

G. K. Cliannthc, B.A. 

C. M. Bariii B Com. 

H, V. Jug 

G. M. Mariirodar M.Sc.,. 


Appointment. 


INDIAN AUDIT DEPARTMENT. 

Civil Audit. 

... Acctl. Genl. } 

... Dy. Acclt GcnI. (Senior). , I 
. .. Examiner, O. A. D. (Emcrgcnry, 

Cadre). 

... Dy. Acclt. General (Junior) (Emer>l 
gcnty Cadre.) 

... Aiatt. Account, int General (Emer- 
gency Cadre.) 

...| As»tt. AccU, OITicer. 

... Do. ... 


Remarks. 


Provision- 
Ally sub- 
stantive. 
Do. 


...( Do. 

.... Do, 

Do. 

...j Do. 

I.OCAL Audit Dirpr. 


T. N. S. U.itn<im, B.A. (Madras) ... Exmr., L F. Accts. (Emergency 

Cadre). 

A. P, Pais ... Asstt, ]£xmr., L. F. Accts., Bombay. Offg. 

E. S. Rcbello, B.A. (Bom.) ... Supt., Central Office of Exmr. of 

L. F. Accts. 

OumoB Audit Dbit. 

Hari Har Nath .. ... Asstt Bxamr., Bombay Port Trust Offg. 

O. A. D., Bombay. 

T. M. Nair, B.A. ... A<-!.tt. Examr., O, A. D., Bombay ... Do. 

T. M. Vcnkat.sraman, B.A. Do. ... Do. 

V. C. Vaidyesn-aran, B.A. ... Do. ... Do. 

B. M, Side ... ... Asstt. Examr. O. A. D., Bombay 

(Roemploycd.) 

Railway Audit. 

1 . A. Panikar, M.A. (Madras.) ... Chief Auditor, G. I, P. and 

• B. B. & C. 1 . Rlys. 

R. Varadachari, B.A. ... Dy. Chief Auditor, B. B. &C. 1 . Riy. 

G. S. Kapila ... ...' Asstt. Audit Officer, G. I. P. Rly, 

D. B. Chan la ...' Asstt. Audit Offr., G. I. P. Rly. 

C. A. D’Sousa ...I Do. B. B. & C. I, Rly. 

Officers or the Reserve Bank of I.vdia, Bombay. 

Vide page — 358T. 

Office of ike Dir, Of Suf/Jiee, Bombay, 

Officers or tke- Deftt. of Industries and Supplies and Repairs, 
Bomdav, and Cotton TfacraKs Directorstb. 

Vide page— 358V to 358 ( 2 ). 

Stamps. 

Y R. Parpia, B.A. (Hons.) l.C.S. Supt of Stamps. 1 

Vasudeo Mahadeo Thatte, J.P- ...I Asstt. Supt. of Stamps, | 

' Excise Department. 

M. D. Btiansali, M.A., LL.B.' Comr. of Excise Offe. 

Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, I.C.S., J.P. 

R.B. S. N. Nadkarni ... Potsonal Asstt to do. Do, 

M. R. Inamdar ‘ Chief Acct. Officer of Excise 

Central Excise Collkctorate, Bombay. 

RG. Jacob, M.A. ... ... CoMr. of Central Excise, Bombay ...I 

B. 3 Sanjana, J.P. ... ... Dy. CoUr. of Oentral Excise, Bom- Offg. 




A. P, Pais 

E. S. Rcbello, B.A. (Bom.) 


Hari Har Nath 

T. M.Nair,B.A. 

T. M. Vcnkat.sramnn, B.A. 
V. C. Vaidycswaran, B.A. 
B. M. Side 


1 . A. Panikar, M.A. (Madras.) 

R. Varadachari, B.A. 

G. S. Kapila 
D. B. Chan la 
C. A, D’Souza 


B. 3 Sanjana, J.P. 


INDEX 


Leprosy, report of Comitrission (1S90-O 
upon, 466; asylums for lepers and 
prohibitory rrgulalions, 466. 

Levy Corps on frontier, 374, 375. 

Lieutenant-Governors, 29-31 ; constituted 
by Act of Parliament, 31, 32 5 appointed 
by Governor-General, subject to ap- 
proval by the Crown, 3a ; their qualitt- 
calions, anthofity, and salary, 32 ; their 
Legislative Councils, 'sa.. 

Literature and boobs, 451, 433, 454; 
their general subjects nnd interests, 
433, 454; particular interests of Mn- 
liammadans, Hindus, Skhs, 454, and of 
Itombay and Madras, 434. 

Litigation and crime, statistics of, 158. 

Local and Municipal Government, eh. ix, 
pp. 278-305. (i) Villages nnd cities 
rn ancient India, 278-284 : the village 
community, its general charictcri'^tics, 
278, 279; its types, the ryohvari village. 
279; the joint village, 279,280; itsofli- 
cers nnd servants, 2S0, 281 ; its position 
under liritish rule, 281 ; towns, govern- 
ment of, under Hindtr, 282, under 
Mughal rule, 2S2-2S4. (ii) Munici- 
palities of British India, 284-298: 
their early origin and development in 
Presidency towns, 284, 285 ; their c.x- 
tensioii, 2S5-288 ; their constitution, 

288, 289; their control by Government, 

289, 290; their functions, 290, 291 ; 
their revenues, 291-293: their expendi- 
ture and debt, 293-295 j present muni- 
cipalities of Calcutta, 295, of Uombay, 

296, of Madras, 296, of Rangoon, 
298; statistics and schemes for im- 
provement of Calcutta and Bombay, 

297, 298. [}A) Local boards, 298- 

305 : their late and slow growth, 298, 
299; their org.anizntion and constitu- 
tion, 300, 301 ; popular representation, 
301 ; their functions, receipts, nnd ex- 
penditure, 301-304 ; village unions, 
304; Port Trusts, 304, 305. Biblio- 
graphy, 305. Tables of Statistics : 
1 . Of District Municinalitics, 306. II. 
Of Local Banrds, 300. 

Local boards in rural areas, 29S-305 : 
their origin, a slow nnd late growth, 
29S, 299; part of Lord Mayo’s scheme 
(1871) of financint dcccntraliratiorr, 299, 
and of Lord Kipon’s (1S81) enrourage- 
ment of representative bodies and local 
self-government, 299 ; Acts of 1S83-5, 
299; their organization nnd constitu- 
tion in the different Provinces, 300, 
301 ; various degrees of popular repre- 
sentation, 301 : election or nomination 
of chairman, 301 ; their functions, 301, 
302 ; their receipts, narrow and mainly 
from land cesses, 271, 272, 302, 303; 
their expenditure, mainly upon ro.Kis 
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(not main), 271, 303; upon sanitary 
and veteriiiaiy objects, 303, 304 ; village 
unions of Madras, 300, 304. Statistics, 
SoO. 

Local Governments: Provincial Go- 

vernments. 

Local self-government and representa- 
tion : by municrpnlitics, 285 ; under 
Lord Mayo, 287 ; their encouragement 
by Lord Kipon, 287-289 ; their present 
recognition, 295-297, 306; by local 
boards, 299, 301 ; in Port Trusts, 304, 

305. 

Low-caste children, education of, 432. 

Lunacy, causes of its compiirativc rarity, 
466 ; its treatment by friends and in 
Government asylums, 466. 

Lyttou, Lord, his financial famine policy, 
165-167, 1S8, 1S9; his enconragement 
of European nnd Eur.isian education, 
434 - 

M. 

Macaulay, Lord, drafted the Indian Penal 
Code, 138, 139; its excellence, final 
adoption (i860), nnd permanence, 138, 
139; instigated first great measure of 
prison reform, 398; his minute in 
favour of Western (not Oriental) edu- 
cation, 411. 

Mackenzie, Col, Colin, began topogiti- 
pbical survey, 490. 

Madms, Presidency of, large additions to, 
under Lord Cornwallis, 10; under 
Lord Wellesley, ii; declared sub- 
onlinatc to Presidency of Bengal, 14; 
civil administration of by a Governor 
and Council, appointed by Crown, 30, 
31 ; the powers, privileges, and salary 
of Governor, 31 ; his relations with 
Council and (heir conduct of business 
resemble those of the Governor-Gene- 
ral and Ills Council, 47 ; Nativ'e States 
of, small and unimportant (except Tta- 
vancorc), 67, their statistics, 96 ; local 
Legisl.ntivc Council, 135 ; its High 
Court, 147; its Presidency 524; 
its Sun-ey department, 503, 504. 

Madms City, municipality of, history of, 
284-290; its present constitution, 296 -, 
Us sanitation, 473. See also Munici- 
palities. 

Madras (Native) States, few and unim- 
portant tcxccpt T/avnncorc), 67 ; their 
origin, 67. 

Magistrates, criminal courts of, in the 
Moftibsil, 148; in Presidency towns, 
148; powers, judicial and preventive, 
of magistmey, 14S, 149 ; appCitls from, 
149, See also Collector. 

Magnetic Survey of India and Burma 
(1907-1907) initiated by Sir A. 
Riickcr, 490. 
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Names. 


Appointment. 


Retnaiks. 


Public WoRits Dbfartmbht. 

P. W. D. (Architectural). 

S, J. Narwekar, A.R.I.B.A., F.I.A.A.,j Architect to Govt. (Jt.) 
Chartered Architect. | 

Officers of Electric Grid. 


P. B. Advani, O.B.E., M.Sc. (Tech.),] 

M.I.E., J.P, ( 

T. J. Mirchandani, O.B.E., M.Sc.i 
(Eng.), M.I.E.E. 

Dr. B. it Ramprasad, M.A., D.Sc,, 
A.M.I.E.E., M.Am.l.E., M.I.E. (Ind.), 

Q. S. Randwa, B.Sc., M.Sc. 
(California). 

R. G. Parikh, B.Sc. 

V. R. Vaidya, B.E. (Mech.). Dip.I.T. 

Sc., A.M.I.E. (India). 

R.B. D. A. Gadkaiy, B E., A.M.Inst. C 
E.(Lond.),AM.I.E,(lndia),B.S.R(I). 
B, T. Advani, D.F.H. (Lond.) 

G. P. Poiiday, A.Am.I.E,E. 

G. KL Manolikar, B.E. (Civil) 

G. T. Sathe, B.E. (Civil) 

K. N. Deshznukb, B.E. (Civil) 

O. D. Tapasvi, B.E. (Civil) 

K. A, Dave, B.Sc. (Eng.) 

G. M. Marathe, B.Sc, (Eng.) 

I.E.E. (Eng.). 

K. Seetharamaiah, B.E. (Civil) 

D. H. Chande, B E. ^Civil) 

P. S. Bubramaniam, B.Sc. (Eng.) 

H. R. Vajifdar, B.Sc. (Bom.) 
y. S. Bhat, B.A., B.Sc. (Eng, ) 

B, S. Rathore, B.Sc. (Eng.) 


Electrical Comr with the Govt, ofj 
Bombay. 

Chief Engr., Elertric Grid. 


Engr. (Hydro.) Electrin 


Suptdg. 

Grid 

Saptdg. Engr. (Diesel and Steam)| 
Elec. GriiT 

Ex. Engr, (Diesel & Steam). 

Ex. Engr. (Transmission). 

Ex. En£r. (Civil). 


..' Ex. Engr. (Commercial.) 
...' £x. Engr. (Hydro.). 

...' Ex. Engr. (Civil). 

... Do. 

.. Asstt. Engr. (Civil). 

Do. 

...I Asstt. Engr. (Civil). 
Grade AsitL Enir. (Hydro.). 


Asstt, Engr, (Civil). 

Do. 

Asst, Engr. (Diesel and Steam). 
Do. (Commercial). , 

Do, (Diesel and Steam). 

Do. do. 


P. W. D. (Electrical',. 

S. G.Nadkarni, B.A., B.Sc. (Bom.), Electrical Engr. to Govt, 
M.Sc. (Eng.) (London), A.C.G.I.,1 
D.I.C., A.M.l.Meclt.E., M,I.E,E..( 

M.I.E. (lad.), J.P. 


S. T. Rhenius, A.M.l.E E. 


H. K. Guard, L.E.E. 

L. M> Damany, B.Sc, 
G.I.E.E., A.M.I.E. (I), 

S, P. Chaudhati 
G. Y. Borkar 


(Lond.) 


Elec. Engr. and Elcr. Inspr., B. P.j 
(on probn ) 

Dy. Engr. for lifts, El. Branch. 

Dy. Engr., Asstt. El. Inspr. 


M. P. Kanga, M.Sc. (Massachusetts),] 


R. U, Patel, B.Sc. (Bom.) Sc (Lond.), 
A,C.G.I. 

Dr. S, M. Dbume, D.Sc., , Ph.D.l 
(Und.), F.R.E.S., F.S.S. 

D.Y. Aras, G. D.A., R. A. 

B. Tayabali, L,T.M. 

S. Y, Anandkar 

Naieifausein Faiil Mooraj, Dip. F.H.J 
(Lond.). ' 

V. V. Apte, B.E. (Mech.) 


Offg. Dy. Engr., Eler. Circle. 
OSg. Dy. Eng., Elec. Sub-Dn. 
Miscellaneous Departments. 

(r) /nduiiries Oefarfment. 


Director of Industries, Central] 
Stores Purchase Officer, Kerosene 
Controller (Industrial use) and 
Statistics Authority. 

Dy. Director of Industries and Secy.J 
Board of Technical and Industrial! 
Training. 

ORg. Addl. Dy. Director, Commerclalj 
Intelligence and Industrial Statistical 

Offg. Accounts Officer. 

H^d of Textile Section, R. 'C.j 
Tech. Institute, Ahmedabad. 

Personal Assistant to the Director] 
of Industries. 

Warden of Weights and Measures, 
and I/c Industrial Engineer. 

Asstt. Warden .of Weights, | 
Measures and Asstt. Producer Gas| 
Plant Engineer (in addn.). 


On contract. 
Offg. 
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Hons on wax, plants, aoA dearl animals, 
458: its decay with Buddhism, and 
dcj^tadation of its practitioners, 458; 
iaiimr of Mughal empire, their pres- 
tige and knowiedge of Sanskrit and 
Greek medicine, 458. 

Megasthenes, ambassador of Selcucns, 3 ; 
his account of the state of India under 
Chandra Gupta, 3, 3 ; bis description 
of n Hindu city, 383. 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles, on the permanence 
of village communities, 27S, 

Military Accounts department, 35, 363, 

363* 

Military Board, of each Presidency, ori- 
ginally responsible for buildings and 
roads, 307 ; replaced (1854) by Public 
AVorks secretarial and engineering staff, 
309; complete separation (1SS2) of 
Military Woiks from Public Works 
Department, 311; establishment (3899) 
of Military Works Service, 313. 

Military Commands and Districts, 353, 
354; Lieutenant-Generals and their 
staff, 363, 3C6 ; their new organization 
by divisions and brigades, 366, 367. 

Military Department, formerly under a 
hfember of Council, now distributed 
between the Army and Military Supply 
Departments, a 8, 3G0. 

Military expenditure, 185-187, 303, 377 ; 
clfcciive and non-effective charges, 1S6, 
303 ; military works, 1S6, 303 ; causes 
of great increase in expenditure since 
18S5, 187; extraordinary military ex- 
penditure, 187, 188. 

Military Finance department, a branch 
of Finance Department, 35. 

Military law, 141. 

Military rights and obligations of Native 
States, 85, S6 ; Imperial Service troops 
of Native States, 87, 351, 373, 374. 

Military Supply Department, 38; created 
in tgo 6 , aS ; its sphere and functions, 
38, 360. 

Military Works Scrr'iccs, 3G3, 364. 

Minor Provinces, n list of them, with area 
and popnlation, 51 ; administration of 
N.W. Frontier Province, f G ; of Balu- 
chistan, 56, 57; of Coorg, 57; of 
Ajmer-Merwara, 57 ; of Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, 5G, 57. 

Mints and coinage, net revenue from, aG, 
77, 303; of Native States, 530, 531. 

Missionary work in education, 409, 410 ; 
of Jesuit Fathers, 4to; of Carey and 
English Baptists, 410; their college at 
Serampore, 410; (heir translation and 
printing of the Bible in thirty-one 
languages, 410;, of Churches of Eng- 
land and Scotland, 410, 

Mobilization (military) arrangements, 37G. 

Montgomerie, Lieut, T., surveyor, 495, 


Moplah regiments, 355. 

Moral training in education, 449; its 
need and difHcnlties, 449; the means 
of its cultivation, 449, 450. ' 

Mughal empire, at its height under Akbar, 
3, 4, 68, 69 ; its decay under Aurangzeb, 
5» 69. 70; its policy of dominion, 69, 
70; its collapse in 1759, 68, 60, 70; 
the loss of the Punjab to the Afghans, 
7 ; the seizure of Rohilkhand by the 
Rohillns, 7 ; independence of Oudh 
and Bengal, 7; loss of Rajputana, 7; 
rise_ of independent powers in the 
Peninsula, 8 ; its concessions to Clive, 
9 ; the whole empire placed by victory 
of Buxar m the British power, 9 ; no 
vestige of Mughal power in 1814, 78; 
incorporation of Delhi Districts in 1832, 
78; causes of defeat of Mughal and 
native armies by British, 330, 331 ; its 
police system, 384-386 ; its system of 
education, 40S ; its coinage and mints, 
5*3, 5>4i its physicians, 458 ; its sur- 
vc}B and records, 481. 

Muhammadan education, 430, 431, 

Miii/itars (native lawyers), 155, 15G. 

Mule corps for transport, 361. 

Municipalities, 384-398; exotic and 
generally modem growths, sSt, 282, 
384; tlicir origin in Presidency towns, 
384, 385 ; their functions, 384, 285 ; 
Acts for establishment of municipalities 
in British India, sSG, 387 ; Lord Kipon’s 
Acts (1883, *884) for the encourage- 
ment of representative bodies and local 
self-government, 287, 288; District 
municipalities, 288 ; municipal con- 
stitution, 2SS, 289 ; control by govern- 
ment, 289, 290 ; municipal functions, 
290, 291; revennes, 291-293; octroi, 
391, 292; tn-xes on bouses and lands, 
292; on trades and callings, 292, 2^3; 
tolls, water, and rates, 293 ; municipal 
expenditure on police, lighting, drain- 
age, water, protection against fire, 
&c., 293, 294; municipal debt to 
Government, 294; embryo munici- 
palities, 295 ; present constitution of 
Presidency municipalities, 295-298 ; of 
Calcutta, 295; ol Bombay, 396; its 
grc.'it success, 396; of Madras, 296; 
of Rongoon, 398 ; statistics of popula- 
tion, debt, and revenue, 397 ; schemes 
for improvement of dwellings of poor 
in Bombay, 397, in Calcutta, 298. 
Statistics, 306. 

Munro, Sir T., Lis description of indi- 
genous police, 3S5. 

Munsifs, 150, 

Mutiny, of Sepoys in 1764, 428; of 
180G-1824, 33s, 33G; great mutiny of 
Bengal army in 1857 and its causes, 

338-34*- 
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Appointment, 


Romnrks, 


(<5) Poona. 


Land Rpcords and RrcinTRATiON. 

W. G. Hulland, O.B E , B.A. (OjkOn.), Pcttlcment Comr. and Director foona. 
I.C.S. of Lind Records, Inspr.-Genl, 

I of Rcgtn, & Rc^tr.-Genl, of 
Births, Deaths fc Marriages. 

Aar,iciTi.TueD. 

D, N. Mahta, O.B.E., B A (Oxon.),( Agril. Comr,, B, P., Poona and Secy. 
F.R.S.A, I 'o Govt. Agril. ft Rural Develop- 

* inent Deptt, Bombay. 

I 

W. X. Mascarenhas, BE., M.l R. Director of Agriculture, Engrg., B. P. Poona, 
(India). 

V. Is'.atan, Q.A. (Hons.), (M.idras )' Dir. of Agri. (Extension), B. P. ... Do. 
I.C.S. 

Dr B. N. Uppnl, M.B.E.| PhD Dir of Agri. (Rrsenrch & Education) Do. 
(Iowa), U S.A., F.N.I. , & Pcincip.il, Agril. Collage. 

I 

R.B, L. S. S, Kumar, M.Sc. (I.ond.), Economic Botanist to Govt. ... Do. 
A.R.C.S.. D.I.e. 1 ' 

Dr. M. H. Ghatge, B.Ag., Ph.D. Dy. Dir. of Agri., Hd. Qnis. Do. 

(Wales), F S S. (Lond.). 

Dr. J. A. Daji, M Ag., B.Sc., Ph.D ^ Agril. Chemist to Govt. ... Do. 

(Load.). I 

P. J. Patel, B.Ag., M.Sc. (lorra), Agril. Engr, to Govt., B. P. ... Do. 
(U. S. A.). 


O. B Kolhc, B.Ag. 


... Livestock Expert to Gort., Poona... Do. 


Dr. J. K. Basu, M.Sc, (Cal.), Ph.D. Soil Piijsicist to Govt. ... Do. 

(Lend.). 

RB. Dr. R D. Rege, BA., M.Sc Dy. Dir. ol Agri. (Addl.) Office of 
(Bom.), Ph.D. (Lofld ), Associate, the Dir. of Agri., Poona. 


Dr. Kidar Nath Trehan, B.Sc.| Agricultural Entomologist to Govt. . Do. 
(Punjab), M.Sc, (Punjab), Ph.D.I 
(ItOnd.), F.R.CS. | 


V. M. Chavan, B.Ag. 
P. N. Driver, M.A. 


Dy. Dir. of Agri., Crop Research, Do. 

D. P. 

Prof, of Agril. Econs, Agril. Coll. .. Do. (on 


G. P. Fail, B.Ag., B.Sc. (Edin.) 


Dy. Dir. of Agii., C. D. 


S. R. Gandhi, M.Ag. 
R. M. Chaodhari 


Horticulturist to Govt., B. P. Do. 

Prof, of Agri., Agril. Coll., Foona. ... Offg. 
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Native States, 85 ; in respect of military 
matters, 85-S; ; in respect of internal 
administration, 87-90. Bibliography, 
91. Appendijc showing distribution of 
Native States, with particulars as to 
area, population, revenue, &c., 93-103. 

Native States, in the sphere of Foreign 
Department and of Governor-General, 
16, 30, 31, 23, 60; their enumeration, 
distribution, area, popniation, revenue, 
&c, 93-103 ; their total population and 
area, 61; ‘dependent’ and ‘indepen- 
dent,’ 81, no existing State indepen- 
dent, 61, 83; their subjects foreigners, 
83: their diplomatic and political isola- 
tion, 84, 85 ; their political institutions, 
89, 90 ; education of sons of chiefs, 90 ; 
legislation in, 141, 14a ; British enact- 
ments in force in Native States, 143 ; 
assessments of land revenue in, 207, 
308 ; their standing armies, of varying 
military value, 375 ; native mints, 514 ; 
coinage, 530, 521. 

Natives, employment of in Civil Service, 
42-44; their greater ability in judicial 
than in administrative fnnetions, 44, 
151 ; employment of, as magistrates, 
148, 150, 131 ; as Judges of the High 
Conrts, 152 ; as ‘ Provincial ’ engineers 
of Pablic Works, 331, 333 ; in medical 
services, 459, 4<5o; in Survey of India, 
494, 506 } the important work beyond 
frontiers of native explorers, 499, 500. 

Navy : British, its command of the seas 
atcritic.i] period of 1773-85, 9, 10, 

Navy ; Indian, its services, 383 ; its abo- 
lition in 1862, 383; creation of Royal 
Indian Marine, 383, 3S3, 

Nepal, otmin of existing State and ruling 
family, 05 ; standing army of, 375, 376. 

Newspapers, 451-453. 

Nizam, the; see Hyderabad. 

Nisimat or I'aujdari, administration of 
criminal Jnstice, 144; did not pass with 
grant of Dmani (1765) to E.I,C., 144. 

Non-Regulation Provinces, their adminis- 
tration, S4-‘;6 ; in the Punjab, Burma, 
and Assam, the Central Provinces, and 
Oudb, 54-54 : points of difference and 
resemblance, 55 ; more extensive crimi- 
nal jurisdiction of magistrates, 55; 
combination of judicial and administra- 
tive fnnetions, 55; and employment 
(now discontinued, save in Burma) of 
military officers in civil administration, 
55. See also Regulation Provinces, 

Normal colleges and schools, 443-444, 

0 . 

Octroi in municipalities, 291. 

Officers of tlic Indian Army, training of, 
367 ; pay and promotion of, 370, 371 ; 
insufficient supply of, 371. 


Opium ; revenue from, 171, 172, 342-247, 
375 5 fluctuating and precarious, 172, 
243 ; receipts from export or ‘provision’ 
opium a separateitemin public accounts, 
242 ; from home consumption part of 
‘ excise,’ 242 ; its principal sources of 
supply, 243; production of Bengal 
opium, 343, 343 ; revenue from, 243, 
244; Maliva opium", 244 ; consumption 
of opium in India, 244, 345 ; report of 
Opium Commission of 1S93, 243, 246; 
excise opium, its supply, 246; its sale, 
wholesale and retail, 246; revenue from, 
346, 247 ; special regulations in Burma, 


*47-. 

Orders in conncil of Government of India, 


20 . 


Orders in Conncil of Privy Council, 138. 

Ordnance department, 36a. 

Orientalists and Anglicists, edocationnl 
controversy between, 410, 41 1 ; Ma- 
canlay's minute, 41 1. 

Ondh, Province of, its independence of 
Mughal empire, 7 ; at the mercy of 
British after victoi^ of Buxar, 9 ; treaty 
with Naw.ab-Waztr of Oudh, 9 ; Oudh 
to be a buffer state against Maiathas, 
75; annexed formisgovemment in 1856, 
13 ; part of Lientenant-Governorship 
of the * United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh,’ 39; a non-Regulation Province, 
47 j its administration, 33, 55, 56. 


P. 

Parliament, control of, supreme, 39, 40, 
128; save in respect of revenue of India, 
40, and home charges, 40 ; over these 
supenision exercised by reports and 
audits, 40; Acts of, since 1726. not 
necessarily appUciible to India, 128. 

Pasteur Institute (1900) at Kasauli, 476, 
477 ; ETeat success, 476; at Coonoor, 
477- 

Idlel (village headman), 228, 273, 281, 
386. 

Faltoari (village accountant), 53,273,281, 

Pedngony or training of teachers, 442-444, 
of primary and lower sccondaiy, 443 ; 
of higher-grade teachers, 443, 444. 

Pendulum operations of survey, 489. 

Perim, 107, 108. 

Permanent settlement of land revenue, 
328, 229, 331. 

Persia, treaty with, 1812, 105 ; misunder- 
standing between Imperial and Indian 
diplomacy, 105 ; political relations with, 
Imperial and Indian, 112,113; cost, per- 
sonnel, and responsibilities of Tcheian 
Mission, of political and consular oflices 
divided between India and Great Britain, 
JI3, 113; relations of Persia with 
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R. R. Tavargeri, G.B.V.C. ... Divl. Vety. Offir. (Otfg.) 

R. C. Nathani, G. B.V.C. ... Dy. Supdt., Bombay City and 

1 Harbour. 

G. G. Chsbbi, G.B.V.C. ... Divl. Vety. Officer on Spl. duty 

(Tempy.) 

Dr. S. R. M. Rao, M.Se., D.Sc. ... Parasitologist 

G. A. Hardikar, G.B.V.C. ... Offir. in charge, Goat Virus 

Producing Stn. 

S. P. Deshpande, G.B.V.C., A.I.D. Asst. Disease Investigation Offir. 

R.I. (Bangalore). (Poultry) (Tempy.) 

S. N. Sapre, M.Sc. (Bom.), G.B.V.C. Disease Investigation Offir. 

S. L. Manjrekar, G.B.V.C., A.I.D.R.I. Asstt. Disease Investigation Officei 

Bangalore. (Sheep and Goats). 

Forests. 

W. C. de C. Walsh, B.A. (Oxon.), Chief Consvr. of Forests, Province 
I F.S. I of Bombay. 

T. K. Mitchandani, M.B.E , B.eJ Consvr. of Forest, Forest Engineering 

A.M.I.E (Ind.). Circle (Temp.). { 

...... ) Silviculturist, B. P. & Utilization 

j Officer, B. P. (in addn.). 

y. R. Divekar, B.A. ...' Director of Forest Training and in 

i addn. Consvr. of Forests, TResearcli 

' and utilisation Circle Silvicnlturist, 

I B. P. and Forest Utilisation Offir., 

> B. P. 

Utt. 

Lt-Col. R. T. Advani, M,B.B.S.,| Offg. Inspr.-Genl. of Prisons, 
(Bom.)i I M.S. I Province of Bombay. 

Poucs. 

H. B. Kidd, C.I.E., I.P. ...| Inspr.-Genl. of Police 

N. M. Kamte, .M.B E., B.A.. I.P., J.P.| Dy. I. G. of Police, C.I.D. 

Educatiok. 

D. C. Pavate, M.A. (Cantab), B.A. Director of Public Instruction 
(Hons.) I (Bom.) Wrangler. 

Dr. G. S. Kiishnayya, M.A. (Madras), Inspector ol European Sebs; in the 
Ph.D. (Columbia). Province of Bombay. 

Public Health Department. 

K. A. Gandhi, M.B.B.S. (Bom.), Director of Public Health for the 
D.P.H., D.T.M. b H. (Lond.) Govt, of Bombay, Poona. 

... Non-medical P. A. to do. 
Public Works Department. 

S. E. Wadia, B.E. ... Public Health Engr. to Govt. , 

I on probn. (Ex. Engr.’s status). 

C. G. Kale, C.I.E., B.A., B.Sc., B E.| Chief Engr., P.W.D. (Tempy.) ... 



Pnaons, 


R.B. R. B. Karandikar, L.C.H, 
P. K. K. Murti 
G. M. Bhide 
D. K. Limaye 


... P. A. to do. d 
...| Technical Asstt, 

... Do. 

... P. A. to the Chief Engr. 


Miscellaneous Departments. 

(/) Town Planning and Yalualion Departmtnir 

HabibuUab Khan, F.S.I,, A,I.A.A,| Consulting Surveyor to Govt, of 
(London), A.I.I.A. (India), | Bombay. 

(a) Backward Class Dtfarlmtnt. 

M. N. Hebie, M.A. (Bom.) B.Sc.| Backivard Class Officer, Province of 
(Econ.), (Lond.) j Bombay. 

in— OFFICERS AT THE PRESIDENCY. 

Land Revenue. 

V. R. Parpia, B.A. (Hons.), I.C.S.... Collr. of Bombay and B.S.D.^nd 
p ir iri. 1 « . Salsetle Dev. Officer. 

P. K. Kharkar, B.A. Dy, Collr., Bombay and P. A. to th 

. — ■ — - ■ Collr., Bombay and B. S. D. 
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heads, *5, 33; Provincial rales, 173, 
174, 190-193, 271-274; medical and 
sanitaiy administration, 4C1. 

Provincial Kates, 173, 174, 190-193, 271- 
2741 *77 i revenue from, 174, 227, 277 ; 
levied for roads, schools, dispensaries, 
&c., 271; history of the land cess, 271, 
272 ; existing rates, their assessment and 
collection, 272 j their administration, 
*7*( *73! cesses for village servants, 
2735 abolition (igod) of District post 
cess, 273. 

Provincial and Subordinate Civil Services, 
recruited from natives of India, 43, 44; 
rules and regulations of admission, 44, 

‘Provision’ opium, 243. 

Public Worts Department, 27, 28; ex- 
eluding Railways now under the charge 
of one official of Revenue and Agri- 
culture Department, 20,27; expenditure 
audited by Accounts branch, 28, 323, 
324; its expenditure, 177-183, 202. 

Public Worts organization, ch. x, pp. 
307-325. The Military Board, 1773 
to 1858, 307 ; the histoiy of the ad- 
ministration of Public Worts, of 
Buildings and Roads, 307 ; of Irriga- 
tion, 308; of Railways, 308} Public 
Worts Secretariat of 1854 and en- 
gineering staff, 309, 310 ; development 
and subdivision of Secretariat, 311; 
transference of Miiitaiy Worts to 
Miiitaiy Department, 311, 312; and 
conversion of P.W.D. into a civil 
organization, 313, 313; temporary de- 
centralization of Railway control, 313, 
314; abolition of single Secretariat and 
separation of Civil Worts and Railway 
branches, 3t4, 315; creation of Railway 
Board and centralization of administra- 
tion, 315; control of Telegraph depart- 
ment, 315; coal and iron works, 317, 
318; river embankments, 318; general 
relations of the Supreme with Local 
Governments in respect of Public 
Works, 310; delegation of Buildings, 
Roads, and Irrigation to Local Govern- 
ments and boards, 31 5-317; organization 
of P.W.D. in the Piovinces, 318, 319; 
Engineers (chief) of Provinces, I^ccu- 
tive of ‘divisions,’ Superintending of 
'circles,* 318, 319; their assistants and 
subordinate stalf, 319; Cooper’s Hill 
College, 319, 320; ‘Provincial’ En- 
gineers, 321, 322; the subordinate 
service, recniited from Indian Colleges, 
321 ; four Indian Engineering Colleges, 
321 ; the Thomason College at Roorkce, 
321, 322; Railway staff, 322, 323; 
P.W. Accounts department, 323, 324; 
work and P.W.D. officers outside 
the department, 3*45 Public Works 
finance, 324. Bibliography, 325. 


Punjab Frontier Force, 337, 338, 344, 
34.S. 3481 355- 

Punjab Native States, their historical 
origin, 62, 63, G4; statistics of, 100. 

R. 

Railways, finance of, 177-182, 203; 
history of financial policy in respect 
to railway constniction, 177-179; (1) 
by guaranteed companies, 177 ; (2) 
by direct state agency, 177, 178; (3) 
1^ assisted companies, 178, 179; 
programme since 1685 of railway ex- 
penditure, 179, 180; present position of 
railway finance, 180, 181 ; net result 
of railway policy, 181 ; its effects 
upon general revenue and expenditure, 
i8t, 182. 

Railways, organization of administration 
and control, 1S49-56, 308; Assistant 
Secretary of P.W.D. appointed (1870) 
for Railways, 311; decentralization of 
control over, 313; separation (1896} 
of Civil Works and Railway branch 
of Secretariat, 314 ; creation (1905) of 
Railway Board under Department of 
Commerce and Industry, 315 ; railway 
staff, 322, 323; railway volunteers, 
373 : railway police, 391. 

Rajpntana, Native States of, their politi- 
cal vicissitudes, 65 ; preserved much of 
their independence under Akbar, 69; 
statistics of, 94, 95. 

Rampnr, still held by descendants of 
Robilla Afghans, 64 ; statistics of, 99. 

Rangoon municipality, 298. 

Record of rights in land, 211-213. 

Recruiting of native army, 369. 

Reformatories, 403. 

Registration, revenne from, 174. 

Regulating Act of 1773, 14; its institu- 
tion of a Governor-General, t4, of the 
subordination of Madras and Bombay 
to the Presidency of Bengal, 14; against 
abases, presents, and private trade, 15 ; 
its Supreme Court of Justice, I45._ 

Regulation and Non-regulation Provinces, 
33, 34 ; the early origin of the distinc- 
tion, 33; its practical disappearance, 
34; its maintenance in administrative 
systems, 47 ; Madras, Bombay (except 
Sind), Bengal, and Agra, their adminis- 
tration as Regnlation Provinces, 47-54. 
See also Non-regulation Provinces. 

Regulations (or ‘codes’) of Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay, 229, 136. 

Religious instruction, none in Govern- 
ment schools, 447. 

Remount department, 363. 

Rennell, Major John, the ‘Father of 
Indian Geography,’ 482; his Bengal 
Atlas (1781), 482; his Memoir (fa 
Mop tf Hinioosian (178S), 482. 
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Appointmont. 


Law Kan ]usiics. 

Mrs. Mithan Lara, B.A. (Bom.), Shcrid of Bombay. 

M.Se. (Ecors.) (London) Bar-.nt- 

M. K. Nemaaie, LLB , J.P. ... Dy. Sheriff of Bombay and Marshal 

of the Prize Court. 

Mark Stanislaus Noronha, B A., Chief Judge, Court of Small Causes. 
(Mad.), LL.B. (Bom.) (Advocate) 

(O.S.), J.P. 

M. D. Lalltaka, B.A. (Hors,), LL.B. Judge do. 

(Bom.), Bar-at-Law, J.P. 

T. T. Barodawalh. B.A. (Bora.), Do. do. 

LI..B. (Lond.), Bar*at-Laiv, J.P. 

M. V. Pradhan, B./i,, LLB., Do. do, 

(Bom.) f. 

D. J. Nanavati, B.A., LL.B., Do. do. t. 

Advocate, (A.S.) 

E. T. Baptista, B.A., LLB. (Bom.), Rcfpstrar, Court of Small Causes, 

T.P. Bombay. 

VL K. Manlrar ... Coroner. 

O. H. Brown, O.B.E,, B.A., LL.B., Chief Presy, Magte. & Rev. Judge. 
Bar-at> Law. 

J. M. Barot, LL.B., Advocate (O.S.) . Prcay. Magte., 2nd Court, Margaon. 
Kantilal C. Thakore, LL.B. ... Presy. Magte., 8tk Court, 

Girgaum. 

G. A. Sabnis, LL.B., Advocate (O.S.). Presy. Magte., ( 5 th Court, Mazgaon. 

0 . S. Babrekar, LL.B (Advocate) ... Presy. Magte, 5th Court, Dadar. 

V. K. Muranjan, LL.B,, Advocate Presy. Magte., aibt Co irt, Esplanade, 
(O.S.) Bombay. 

T. S. Vyas, B.A. (Cantab.), Presy. Magte., jgtk Court, Girgaum, 
Bar-at-Law. Bombay. 

G. K. Rege, B.A., Bar-at-Law ... Presy. Magte., Bombay, 3rd Court, 

Esplanade. 

M. Nasrullab, B.A., Bar-at-Law ... IVcsy. Mngte. zoth Court, Mazgaon. 

H. A. Ellias, B.A., (Cantab.), Bar-at- Pnr-y. Magte., 14111 Court, Girgaum. 
Law. 

S. A. Hatteea, Bar-at-Law ... Presy. Magte., lytli Court, Mazgaon. 

R. S. Parikb, LLB., Advocate, — Presy. Magte., i6th Court, 

(O.S.) Esplanade. 

B. D. Beivi, LLB,, (Advocate) ... Presy. Magte., ytb Court, Dadar. 

* 

J. Menezes, LL.B., (Advocate) — (O.S.) Presy. Magte., 9th Court, Bandra. 

S. B. Awar, M.A., LL.B. Advocate Presy. Magte., 1 jtb Court, Mazgaon. 
(O.S.) 

Miss A. ICulkarni, M.A. ... Presy. Magte, Juvenile Court, 

Bombay. 

Rao Saheb C. B. Vclkar, B.A., Presy. Magte., 19th Court., 
LL.6., Advocate (O. S.) Evpian.ndc, Bombay. 

M. J. Gordhendas, B.A,, LL.B. ... Preay. Magte., loth Court, Andheti. 

Rao Saheb T. A. Sonavane, B.A., Presy. Magte., i ith Court, Kurla. 
LL.B. 

Major A. A. Shellim, LL.B. ... Presy. Magte,, 13th Court, Worli, 

Bombay. 

Mohomed Nemazee. B.A., LL.B., Presy. Magte,, 12th Court, Bandra. 
Advocate. 1 


S. R. S. Pandit, B.A., LLB. 


I Offg. Rcgtr. and Presy. Magte., 
I Presy, Magt.'s, Court, Bombay. 


R- C. Bharucha 


SopL, H. M.’s House of Coneetion, Offg. 
Arthur Road Prisoa, 
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470 ; present condition of rural sanita* 
tion, 470, 471 ; urban sanitation, 471- 
475; its history, 471; complete powers 
^ven to urban autliorities by Municipal 
Acts, 471, 471 ; sewage, danger of its 
general disposal by trenching, 472; 
other methods of disposal in large 
(owns, 47a; water-works in eighty 
municipal towns, 472, 473 ; not always 
followed by improvement in health, 
473 ; elaborate sanitation of Bombay 
and Presidency towns, 473 ; Sir J. 
Strachey’s comparison of sanitation of 
Calcutta in 1864 and in 1903, 474. See 
also Local Boards, Municipalities. 

Sanskrit medicine, 457, 458. 

Satara, 81. 

Saxton, Colonel, his survey for twenty 
years of over 70,000 square miles in a 
hostile and malarial region, 495, 496. 

Scheduled Districts, 131. 

Scholaiships for education, 445. 

School Final Examination, 424-426. 

Schools. Set Edneation. 

'Secret* communications, 37. 

Secretaries in Departments of Govern- 
ment of India, so. 

Secretary of Slfte for India, the adviser 
of the Crown, 36 ; his status, absolute 
powers, and wide duties, 36, 37 ; his 
independence of bis Council, save in 
ceitain statutory matters, 37 ; appoints 
the members of the Council of India, 
38 } and is ex ofjitie President, 39 ; has 
two Under-Sccrctaries, one permanent, 
one parliamentary, 39. 

Secularism in education necessary in India, 
447 ; its eflccts upon moral training, 
449 - 

Sessions Courts (criminal), 147, 148. 

Settlement of land revenue, 208; de- 
cennial assessments, 206,213, 3 t 4 i 
229; permanent in Bengal (1793}, 229; 
extended to one-fifth of British India, 
229; various terms of temporary settle- 
ment, 229, 230; question of temporaiy 
versus pcrm.ment discussed, 231, 232; 
recent reduction of tedious and harassing 
investigations of revision of settlement, 
* 3 *. 233 - 

Sewage, removal of, in large towns, 

472- , 

Slinh Alam, prisoner of Maiatbas, 72 ; 
Icagne with Nawab of Oadb, 74: his 
grant (1 763) of Bengal to the Company, 
7 . 9 > 7 .i i 78. 

Shan States of Burma, their origin, 67 ; 
statistics, 101, 

Siam, British relations with, since 17S6, 
121,122; treaties for peace, commerce, 
and justice, 122 ; demarcation (1892-3) 
of frontier, 122 ; French relations with 
Siam and Chinn, 121 ; mutual recogni- 


tion of spheres of influence by France 
and Great Britain, 122. 

Sikhs, their formidable power, la, 332, 
333 ; death of Ranjit Singh, i a ; their 
invasion (1845) of British territory, la ; 
their repulse and subjection, 12; insur- 
rection (1848) and final defeat by Lord 
Gough, 12, ir4; annexation (1849) by 
Lord Dalholisie of the Punjab, 13 ; their 
religious origin, 33a ; their conversion 
by persecution into a commonwealth 
of warriors, 332, 333 ; the composition 
of the Khalsa army (1809) under 
Ranjit Singh, 333 ; its final defeat at 
Gnjrat (r649), 1(335 high quali- 
ties of modem Sikh soldiers, 333 ; Sikh 
regiments, 36S. 

Sikkim, 64; statistics of, 98. 

Sillttddr, or irregular cavalry system, 
. 344 . 345 - . 

Silver and gold, fluctuation in their ex- 
change value, 165-16S ; its conse- 
quences, 195-197, 517; introduction 
(1899) £‘* 1 ^ standard, 51S, 519. See 

Ctirreney and Rupee. 

Simla, summer capital of India, 19. 

Sind, acquisition of, by Sir Charles Kapier 
in 1843, 12; frontier pushed on into 
Balnchistan, 12; a non - regnlation 
Division of Bombay, 47. 

Sindhia, family name of rnler of Maratha 
State of Gwalior, wais and relations 
with, 10, IX, 65,70, 74, 75, 76; British 
protectorate over Gwalior, 76 ; statistics 
of Slate, 93 ; edneation in State, 455. 

Small Cause Courts, 150, 1 51. 

Sokotra, relations (1834) (tilh its chief, 
109; protectorate (18S6) established, 

JOO. 

Southern India, growth of the British 
protectorate in, 73, 74. 

Sovereignty in a Native State divided be- 
tween British Crown and Native prince, 
60, 6r, 89 ; maximum and minimum, 
22. 

Spirits, excise duties on, 254-259. 

Staff College, 367. 

Staff Corps (now Indian Anny), 345, 3,56. 

Stationery and printing, expenditure on, 
176. 

Statistics, tables of: population and area ot 
the eight major Provinces, 46 ; of minor 
Provinces, 5O ; Native States, distribu- 
tion, area, population, revenne, title, 
race, religion, and salute of ruler, 
designation of Political Officer, 92-103; 
of litigation and crime, 158; gross 
revenue and expenditure from 1S76, 
debt, foreign tmdc, 200; net reve- 
nne, 201 ; net expenditure, 202 ; finance 
of Pablie Works, 203 ; proportion of 
land revenne (1870-91) to gross income 
of slate and to taxation proper, 234; 
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The Distribution List of Officers of the Educational, 
Ecclesiastical and Medical Departments on these pages will 
be printed in the January issue of the Bombay Civil List. 
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Todar Mai, Akbar's Hindu minister, his 
settlement of the land rcvenne, 4. 

Toddy or t&ri, 257. 

Topographical (and gcogrnphical)siirveys, 
491-496 ; begun (iSoi) by Col. Colin 
binckenzie, 490 ; description of ' plone- 
tablc’ of Robinson, 491; progrcssnpto 
1S30, 491, 492 ; subsequent advances to 
1877, 492, 493; maps, 493; method 
of operations, 493, 494 ; a typical party 
at field srork, and during recess, 494 ; 
the difficulties of Ueut. Montgomerie's 
survey (1855-64) of Kashmir, 495; the 
obstacles to Col. Saxton’s twenty years’ 
survey from Chota Nagpur to the Goda- 
vari, 495,496: present stage ofSan-ey, 
496. 

Towns, of ancient India, 331-284; gov- 
ernment of, under Ilindn rule, 282; 
under Mughal rule, 382-384; under 
municipalities of British rule, 284-29$. 

Travancore, the Native State of, its anti- 
quity and importance, 67; statistics, 96; 
Mnc.ation in, 416, 455. 

Tributes and contributions from Native 
States, lyr, 

Trigonoinetric.al Survey of India, 4S3- 
490; begun by Lamhlon (tSo3),4S3; 
continued by Sir G. Everest (1830) on 
•gridiron’ system, 484, 485: by Sir A. 
^Vaugh (1843), 4S5; by General J. T. 
Walker (1S61-S3), 485, 486; account 
of the operations of the Great Trigo- 
nometrical .Survey of India, completed 
in 1890, 486; general methods of 
the Survey, 487-490 j survey station*., 
4S7; astronomical latitude and longi- 
tude operations, 487, 4S8; pendulum 
operations, 489; tidal and levelling, 
4S9, 400. 

•Trucinl' Chiefs of Arabian coast, rela- 
tions with, 1 10. 


U. 

Uniform of Indian army, 372. 

United Provinces, constitution of, 29, 32 ; 
Native States in, 99. 

Universities, their names, number (five), 
and scats, 426; first founded as result of 
dispatch of 1 854, 436 ; their government 
by Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and 
Senate, 436, 437; Senate lately reduced 
in number, raised in cflidcncy, 437; 
function of Universities hereafter to 
teach as well as examine and to control 
nfliKatcd colleges, 437, 438; their courses 
and subjects for deuces in Arts, Law, 
Science, Medicine, and Engineering, 
439,430; examination for the degree of 
M.A., 439, 430 ; relations with colleges, 
438. 

Urgent’ communications, 37, 


V. 

Vaccination (apd inoculation), 478, 479 ; 
the protection afforded by, 478 ; history 
of vaccination in India, 478 ; the areas 
of compntsory municip.al vaccination, 
47$, 479 ; the provision of public nnd 
private vaccinators, 479 ; the great in- 
crease in the number of vaccinations, 
479, 480 ; its proportion to the births, 
479, gre.atest in Punjab, least in Bengal, 
479; the introduction of calf-lymph, 
479 * 

Vakils (native lawyers), 155. 

Vernacular newspapers, 452-454. 

Veterinary department (civil), 25. 

Viceroy, title given in Royal Proclama- 
tion of iSsSfits use, 16. 

Village commnnitics, their characteristics, 
378, 379, 384; Sir Charles Metcalfe 
upon, 378, 379; the • severalty ’ or /yv/- 
viari vilLagc, 379 ; the landlord or joint 
village, 379, 3S0 ; hereditary* ofliccis and 
servants, sSo, 281 ; the hc.-idmnn, the 
accountant, the watchman, their func- 
tions and pay, 273, 381 ; their relations 
to modem administration, 281, 390,391. 

Village servants, cesses for, 273. 

Village unions, 304. 

Vitnl statistics, as a basis of sanitation, 
477 > registration of deaths, c-auscs of 
death, and births, its liistory nnd diffi- 
culties, 477 ; existing regtilations, 477, 
478; registration compulsory in munici- 
palities, 478. 

Volunteers, 372, 373, 


\V. 

Walker, General J. T., surveyor, 485, 
501. 

Watchman, village or rural policeman 
(chatthidak), his functions and pay- 
ment, 3S1, 38^, 385 ; description of, by 
blountstuart Elphinstonc (1819), 384, 
385 ; by Sir Tbomns Miinro, 3S5 ; under 
late Mughal and early British rule, 3S6; 
his present position and dnties, 390- 
393 • private watchmen, 391 ; 700,000 
village watchmen, 396. 

Water-works for large towns, 472. 

Waugh, Sir Andrew, Surveyor-General, 
4S5, 493. 

• Way’s nnd Me.ins ’ to meet irregular re- 
ceipt of revenue, 197. 

Wellesley, Lord (1798-1805), ro, 11 ; his 
policy of British ascendancy over nil 
other States, 10 ; opposed by Court of 
Directors, 12, 35 ; his complete success 
by war or treaty, lo, ii; storming of 
Scringnpatnm, 1 1 ; death of Tipu Sultan 
nnd confiscation of his territories, ii ; 
great increase of Madras Presidency, it; 
cession of territory from Oudh, ii; 
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Name. 


Appointment. 


Remarkt. 


Dir. of Publicity. 


S. N. Kamat 
B. B. Chit^upi 
B. S. Vartihar 

M. A. Faqih 

N. K. Bhatt 


— T 

... 1 

... i- Asstt Dir. of Publicity. 


Capt. M. K. O’Goranan, J.P. 
V. N. Pal 

S. K. Patkar, B.A., LL.B. 


D. G. Utturkar, D.C.E. 


Supervisor, Bombay Entertainment 
Duty Act. 

Secy, to the Board for examining 
and certifying Cinema Films. 
Comr. for Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. 

Manager, Dev. Dept. Chawls. 


(Part-time.). 

(Tempy). 


Town Pj.anhin« anh Valuation DaPARTjiBNT. 



F.S.I.,| 


Asstt. I Consulting Surveyor to 
the Govt of Bombay, Bomb^, and 
Spl. Land Acquisition OMcer, 
Bombay and B.S.D., Santa Crus 
Aerodrome (in addn.). 


MUNICIFALtlT. 


B. K. Patel, B.A (Bom. it Cantab.),) Munpl. Comr. for the City of 
I.C-S. I Bombay. 


Stbam Boilek & Smoke Nuisances Department. 


B. D. Kavina 

D. L. S. Plunkett 
J. M. Munshi 


Inspector of Steam Boilers and 
Smoke Nuisances. 

Do. 

Do. 


K. D. Bhathena 

H. P. Seervai, L.M E., L.E.E. (Hons.) 

Grad. I.E.E. (Lond.) 

Pkiroc Kavasji 


Do, 

Do. 


Do. 


Offg. 

Do. 


Do. 


Factory Department. 


N. L. Gadkari, B.Sc. (Lond.),| 
A.C.G.I. 

G. M. Kothatkar, B.Sc. (Eng.) (Ben. 

ares Hindu University), A.M.I.M. 
Miss A. Ribeiro, M.B., B.S. 

V. M. Mardhekar, B.E. (Elect.-I class) 
(Bom.). 

P. D, Bapat, B.E. (Civil) (Bom.) 

R. A, Potdar, B.Sc. (Born.)- S.O.j 
Tech. (Benares). 

Y. V. Thite, B.Sc. (Ph. & Ch-.| 
— 1st Class), (Bom.,) B.Sc, (Tech.) 

B. L. Bokil, B.Sc. (Bom.) 

S. M. Jadawala 

K. R. Gadgi], L.T,M. (Bom.) , 


Olfg. Senior Inspector of Factories, | 
Bombay. 

Junior Inspector of Factoriec. 

Lady Inspector of Factories. 
Inspector of Factories Qunior) 


Inspr. of Factories 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Inspr. under the Payt. of Wagesl 
Act ' 


Offg. 

(T e m p- 
post). 

Offg. 

Do. 

(Offg.) 

Do. 

Do. 

Temp. post. 
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Appointment. 

Name, 

1 StaUan. 

Ahmedabad. 


Collr. & Distt. Mai^e. ... 
Ee. Engr. (Inrign. 

I’rojects Dn , North). ^ 

Dy Engra, ... 

Ee. Engr., Ahmedabad 
Dn. 

Soil Fhysicisti Irrign. 
Projects Dn. (North.) 

( 

Djr. Engra. 

Dy. Engr., El. Br., El. 
Sub-Dn. 

BorlM Dy. Engr, 

Dy. Engr. 

( P. N. Damry, M A. (Oxon.) (offg.) 

1 K. M. Joahi, D.Sc., B.E. (:) (oRg.) 

H. N. Kanbi 

N. C. Dalvadi 

H, N. Bhise, D.C.E. ... 

S. S, Nadgir ... 

R. 0. Bakeri, B.E. (oRg.) 

Dr. D. G. Kulkami, M.Ag, Ph.D 

L, H. Mehta, B.E. 

G. N. Phadke. ,. 

M. P. Amin, B.E. „ 

V. L. Bagu), B.E. ., 

G. N. Bajani, LE.E. (oRg.) .. 

P. C. Parilch, (oRg.) .„ 

B. L. Pomat ... 

Ahmedabad. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Hathmati and 
Rhari Cut 

Canals Sab'Dn. 
Do. 

Do. 

Ahmedabad. 

Do. (Hathmati 
and Khari 
Cut Canah. 
Snb-Dn.) 
Dbanduka 
Sub-Dn. 
Ahmedabad. 
Viramgam. 
Ahmedabad. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Village Water 
Supply Snb- 
Dn, /BbalTraet, 

1 Ahmedabad, 

Broach, 


M. K. Jadhav, B.A. (Hons.) (oRg.l. 

Capt M. K Noble, R.I.E., B.E., A.M.I.E. 
(India). 

Broach. 


D. J. Gajab 

Do. 

Fakch Mahals, 

Lollr, & Oistt. Magte. ... 

Aastt. Engr, 

Dy. Engr. ... | 

M. G. Fimputkar, B.A. (Bom. & Lond.), 
I.C.S. (oRg.) 

G. B. Agaskar, B.E. 

V. V. Karandikar, D.C.E. 

Godhra, 

Do. 

Dohid. 

Godhra Sub-Dn. 

Kaira. 

uoiir. <B uiatt. Magte. ... T,M.Lhaudhary.M.A.(Oxon.),B.A.(Hons.), 
_ ^ (Bom. & Oxon.), Dip. Ed. (Oxon.) (offg.). 

Ex. Engr.,Junra and, V. W. Gothoskar, B.Sc,, BE.. A.M.I.E 
Fanch Mahals Diviaion.l (Ind.) (oSg.) 

Dy. Engra. ...I D. J. Sarma 

Dy. Engr. P.H.E. H.J. Mehta 

1 

1 

Kaira. 

Do. 

Dakore, 

Kaira Sub-Dn. 
Nadiad Water 
Supply and 
Drainage Sub- 
Dn. 


Surat. 


t-oll.. i. bisit. Magte. ... 
Ex. Engr., S. i,".t & Bro.*ich 
Dn 

Dy. Engra., Surat &{ 
Broach Dn. 1 

Dy. Engr, 

Do. 

W.N Bakhtiyar. B.A., LL.B. 

It. M. Kantawala, B.E. .A.M.I.E. find.), 
M. Inst. H.E. (Lend.) (Offg.) 

K. L. Pate!, D.C.E. ^ ' 

B. R. Tank 

R. H. Shaikh, B.E. III 

D. S. Argadc ^ ^ 

]. D. Vyas, B.E. 

• •• 

Surat. 

Do, 

Surat. 

Surat. 

Tapti River Sub- 
Dn, 

Surat Sany. Sub- 
Dn. 

Village Water 

C..—- 1-** ’ 
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Appointment. 

Name. 

Stat'Cij. 

AimSDNAOAJt, 

Collr. & Distt. Maste. ... 

Asstt, Collr. 

Ex. Enstr., AhmedDagai 
Dn. 

P. A. to the R. E. ... 

Asstt. Engr. 

Do. 

Dy. Enp-i. ...| 

Hamid Khan Amir Khan, B,A. (Hons.), 
(Offg.) 

' A. K. Thomas, B.Sc. (Eng.), M. Inst. C.E., 
f.S.E. » 

V. R. Moholktr, B.E., M.I.C.H. (Lend.) 
(Offg.). 

D. B. Kankantradf, B.E. 

, I, M. Magdum.B.K .., 

S. H. Pethkir ... 

H. P. Divekat, D CE. 

V. T. M,utdke 

N.N.Ayya 

Ahmednagar. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Sangamntr Sub* 
Dn. 

Deolali Sub-Dn. 
Ahmednagar. 
Ahmednagar. 
Vndala. 

West Khamdksh. 

Collr. & Dl*t. Macte. ... 
Aiatt. Collr. and Bhil 
Uplift OSeer. 

Ex. Enipr., West 
Khandesh Dn 

Tempy. E*. Engr.. East 
Khandesh On. 

• 

D/. Hn^ra. 

a 

A. W. Loratt, M..A., l.C.S. (O.ffg.) 

Virendra Kumar, I.C 5 . ... 

S, B. Shribbande, B.B. (Offg.) ... 

Cept. J. N. Mullai],B.Sc., B.E. 

K. G. Gohbain • ... 

S. V. Lonkar, B. E. 

V.V.Sathe 

D. V. Padhye ... 

G. K< Knntc 

Dhulia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jalgaon. 

Cbahsgaon. 

Dhulia. 

Nandurbtr. 

Salcri Sub-Dn. 
Shabada Sub- 
Dn. 

East Kiiakdish. 

Collr. fc Distt. Mngte. ... 

S. A. Ghatge, B.A. (Hons.), LL.B. ... 

Jalgaon, 

Oy. Engr. 

P. B. Bhidre, B.E. 

G. D. DiwanjP 

Jalgaon. 

Bhusatral. 

Nash:.* 

Collr. Iz Distt. Msgte.... 
Asstt. Collr. 

K*. Engr., Natik ftrign. 
Da. 

Asstt. Engr. 

Deputy Engrs, 

Ex. Engr., Natik Dn. ... 

Dy. Engr*. 

Dy. Engr.. El. Br, El. 
Sub-Dn. 

V. 1 . Nanjappa, B.Sc. (Hona.) I C.S.(Offg.). 

J. F. Want. Ll.B., ICS. .. 

N. G, Muiti, B.E., M.I.E., I.S.E. 

M. D.Kale, B.E. 

M. G. Ramide, B.E. 

K. R. Akcikar, B.E , M.l.E. (Ind.) (i) ... 

V.l.Bhuskate ... 

R.J.Oalr.B.E. 

B. K. Kulkarni ... 

V. V. Aysa 

R. H. McDermott, L.E.E. 

Nasik, 

Do. 

Do. 

Nasik Irrga- 
Sub-Dn. 
I'andhara. 

Nasik. 

Halcgasn- 

Nasik. 

Kop.srgaon. 

Nasik. 


r • CoHr. inch, of Kalvin Talutoiforlhe time 

off*" <5 til- Pe«e v.'itWn the limit* of the 

Sor^aM Slate— G> R. Ko. ^534, dated sand January 1890. 
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AppoinltttcnU 


Name. 


SUUen. 


POO.VA— fOrtW. 


^ie^hl Asstt. in tliUi 
ollice of the 
to Govt. 

Dy. Engr. P. H. Sanitaiy 
Project Sub'Dn. 

Temp. Ex. Engr.i Pubilcj 
Health Worka Dn. 
Asstt. to do, 

Sub-Divl, Oflr., Dapuri 
Watkahou (Dy. Engr.). 
Dy. Kugt., El. Br.. Elecl. 
Sub-Dn. 

Temp. Ex. Engr, Bldga. 

Project Dn. No. I. | 
Ex. Engr., lirign. Projects 
(Centraij, Temp. 

Ex. Engr., Road Projecta; 
Dn. (East) (Temp.) 

Dy. Engia., hrlgn. Pro- 
jects (Ccntr.dj Dn. 


V. R. Marathe, B.B. (Mechl.), G.I. 
Mecb. E. 


S, E. Wadia, B.E. 

M. M. Vyaa, B.E, 

f^S. R. B. Chitnii, B.E. <Mech.), A.M.I. 

Meclt.E, (Und.), A.M.I.E. (Ind.). ) 

B. Snripad Rao, L.K.E. 

L. W. Kale, B.E. 

V. K. Mahajan, B.A., B.E., M.t.E. (India)..! 
a N. Godae, B.E. (OIT,;.) ...! 


V. G, JosW, B.E. 

D. A. Paianjape, B F . 
V. V. Karate, B.E. 

Y. N. Kutkarni, D.C.E. 
.V. R. Narayanan 


•••! 


Poona. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Kfrkce (PoOai). 
Poona. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Kopetgaon, 

Belgaum. 

Poona. 

Do. 

Tadarrall. 


Do. 


Road Project 
Dn. (Central). 


f I 0. S. Borkar, B.E. 

1 1 D. Y. Shenotibar, D.C.E. 

i ! N. S. Malshe 

l.| D. B. Dongre, D.C.E. 


Oo. Drainage Sab- D, B. Bagade 
.Dn. I 

Dy. Engr. Village Waterl S. S. Patil 
Supply Sub- L)ii. 

Do. Post-W.ir Saiiy.| B. O. Wahrobj 
Sub-Dn. 


.1 Nasik.' 

, Hhigtvan Sub- 

Dn. 

, Sangola. 

Poona. 

Do. 

, Indapur aid 
Puran d at 
talukai. 

, Poona. 


Sataka. 

Collr, & Oist. Magte. ... 

S, B. Hubli,BX (Offg.) 

Satara. v 

Ex. Engr., Satnra On. ... 

K. ]. Mohlte, B.E. (Olfg.) 

Do. 

Dy, Engrt. do. ... J 

B. S. Kapre, B.1S. 

M. G.Sutar 

Karad. 

Satara. 

1 

Ex. Engr, Post-War Con- 
struction Dn. 




Dj Engrs. do. ...-J 

S. V. Ukidne 

C. G. Josbi 

Do. 

Kirada 
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Appolntoient. 

1 Namce 

( 

Station, 

Dmarwas. 

Collr. k Ditt .. 

. A. E. Shields, M.B.E., B.A. (Cantab.) 
I.C.S. (Olfg,). 

1, Dhatwar. 

Ex. Engr, 

E. E. Minor Irrgn. Work 
P. A. to Ex. Engr. 

. R.S. A. G. Naik, B.E. (1) 

5 .V. B. Manerikar. B.E. 

. A. H. M. Dcshpande .. 

.; Do. 

.1 Dn. 

.j Do, 

Afilt. Engr. 

■ V. R. Dcuskar, B.E. 

Do. 

Depvty Engra. .. . 

■ M. C. Krishna Appe ... 

S. K. laitnekar 

N. A. Karnam 

K. S. K. Iyengar 

G. B. BAgnl, B.E., A.M.I.E. (Ind.) 

B. Krishnatengar, B.E,, A.M.I.E, (Ind.) ... 
, P. M. Nadganda 

, Hatreri. 

Dbarwar. 

HangalSub-Dn. 

Dharwar. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dy, Enp. i/c of thi 
MuUi El. underUkin; 
(Temp.). 

Dy. Engr., Post-Wai 
Sanitary Sub Ifn. 

e N. C, Raghavitn 

r 

r B, S. M.tfaantannavar 

Hubli. 

Kaiiara. 

CoUr. & Dist. Magte. ., 

.( R. J. Rebelio, B.A. (Cantab), (Offg.) ... 

Kanvar. 

SXe ,, 

. L. Ne Kikerip BaE.> M.RsSan.I* (Lond.); 
AeM.f.E.(:nd), (Oftg.) 

Do. 


H. S, S. Iyengar 

Sin!. 

Dy. Engn. 

D. B. Shettvai .„ 

Kumta. 

Haliyil. 

. 

?. D. Uttar 

Karwar. 


Koiaba. 


Collr. & Dist. Magte. ... 

T. T. Kothavala, C.I.E., M.A., B.Sc. 

Alibag. 

Ratnaoiri. 

Colir. & Dist. Magte. ... 
Ex. Engr. .. 

F. A. to the Ex-Engr ... 

Asatt. Engra, 

[ 

Capt. S. P, MoWle, B.A., LL.B. (0%) ... 

R L. PhnnsTlkar, B S. (Offp.) 

Vi A. Pai.*)njapc 

V. G. H. Mnnsbi, B.E, 

Ratnagiri. 

Do. , 

Do. 

Ratnagiri Road 
Projects Sub- 
Dn. 

r 

P. G. Krisbnan 

Kankarli, 


B. B. Phadke 

Ratoa^iii 

Dy. Engrs. 

K. B. Sarma ... i 

Do. 

Cbiplun. 

■ 

C. Vr Parantape 

De P# Borkar *** i 

L. A. Kosti 

D, N« Hul^ri 

Dapoli. 

Ratnagiri. 

Do. 

Do. 
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as. SpptVera of Lcwisl.'tii'e A»?SDbiirs. 

33. Clitef Judijci of Cliicf Coiir 3 ; tnd 
Piii^nc Judges of High Coi r£;. 

34. I 4 f i.tcmnl-G'.ner.ds. 

35. Auditor-Grnt ml 111 India ; 

Chsirm.m of the Fttlcml Pullir Service Commisaion ; and 
Cliief Commi'"ioni r of Dr ll.i oilliin his charge. 
a6. Comirandpr-in-ChiLf, Koyd lmli.tn Navy; 

Members of the U.sihv.sy U n < 1 ; 

O/Tircrs Comrr..mding .hlilit iry Districts within tlicir respective oherges; 
R.tiiv.sy Kin innal Commi* .inner ; 

Secccmrics to the Go' C'no -General ; and 

Serretaries to tl.c Gjicrna eiit of India and in the Political Department, 

37. Additional Sccrclaiie: to tl.c Government of India and in the Political 

Department j 

Judges of Chief Courts ; and 

Vice-Chtirnian, Imprri.ii Council of Agiicuiliir.a! Rca'-arcb, 

38 . Chairmen, Pithltc Si rvti r ( ommiBsions, M.adras, Bombay and Sind and Bengal; 
Chief Commissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar Is 1 <ands, within the 

charge ; I'.nd 

Chief Secretaries to the Governments of Madras, Bombay and Bengal, 

39. Chief Commissinner of Delhi ; 

Commissioners of Revenue and Commissioner of Excise, Bombay; 
Direetor-Geiicr.al, Indian Metiieal Service; 

Dirrelor-Gcneral of Posts end I'clcgraphs ; 

Director of IntcIUgcnr'* ; 

Financial Adsiscr, hfililary Finance; 

Finnnci.il Commi'-sioners ; 

Joint Srcrctnncj to the Government of India and in the Political Departmeat ; 
Judicial Commissioner of the .North- West Frontier Province; 
ludicial Commisrioncr of fjii.d; 

Major-Generals ; 

Members of .a Board of Revenue ; 

Members of tl.e Central Hoard of Revenue; 

Members of the Fcdcml Public Service Commission ; 

Political Resident on tlio Nonh-Wcst Frontier ; 

Secretary to the Govcinor-G'nrraVs Executive Council ; 

Secretaries to the Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal ; and 
Siirgcons-Gcnenl. 

30. The Advocate-General of India; and 
Vicc-Chanctllors of the Indian Universities. 

31. GtO' ral .M.anagcrs of State R.-iilivays; 

Chief Comrni' sinner of the Andaman and Nicob.ar Islands ; 

Controller of tlic Currency ; 

Controller of Railw.iy Accounts ; 

Deputy Auditor Gc.icral ; 

Assistant Judicial Commissioners ; 

Cliicf Rcveniio Authority in Assam ; 

Commissioners of Divisions; 

Judirial Commissioner, Western India States Agency ; 

Residents of the Second Ci.is3 ; ” 

Revenue and Divisional Commissioners, North-West 
Frontier Provinre ; and 
Revenue Commissioner, Sind and Orissa. 

33. Members of the Inditin Civil Service and Members of the Indian Political 
Service serving in the Crown and External Affairs Departments of 30 years' 
standing, whose position but for this Article would not be lower than 
Article 31; ; and 

Ofneers Commanding C.ivalo' and Infantry Brigades, and Brigade Areas, within 
their respective chaigcs, 

33. Advocates-Gcneral, Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

34. Chairmen, Public Service Commissions, other than those of Madras, Bombay 

and Sind, and Bengal ; and 

Chief Secretaries to the Governments of the United Provinces, Punjab, Bihar 
and Central Fcovinccs and Berar. 


I within their respecitve 
j dharges. 
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Miatcf) SKurily Printing, Indiii »ni Coitrfilicr oi S«impi; 

Mtmb'^i of the Indiin Civil Serv;"-* ai'l MeTiber* of the Indlin PoliUctl 
Service eervinjf in Ihi" Ciown and External Alfairi Urp-irtmentx of 33 yearx’ 
lUndin^, whoT position lut for thl* Article would not he lower than 
Article 55 j 

Military Aecountenl-fjeneral j 
Hint fil.xilerx, Calc'ilt.T nnd fjomhijrj 
Pcealdrnt, Court of Wanlf, United Province}; 

Settlement Comm's’loneri ; 

ShcrilTi of Ifadrax, flnmlnr ard Calcu'Sa ; 

Solicitor to the O.irernmenl of India ; ami 

Tnfllc Manijcre and l.oromotUe S iperintendentf of State Railways. 

3}. Advocalei-Gci aral other than lho*e of Madrai, Ho.nhir and Bengal ; 

Chief Surv^or idth the Gorcrnmenl t! India ; 

Command Controller} of Mililiry Account} feacrp* Weitern Command) ; 
Controller, Military Acecunt' and Peniji.u; 

Director, Botanical Survey ; 

Director, Railway Clearing AccOonia Ofiie-; 

Direclora of the Survey o' India; 

Director. Zoological Sun-ey ; 

Fin.uniual Advi*cr, Po^lu and Tc!';;r.au!,}; 

I^gal Rememb'eneera l.» Crovincsal tt ivcrmrcnie ; and 
Nautical Adviier to the Government of India, 
do. Military Seereiarv to the Viceroy. 

41. Standing Counsel (or Brngal. 

4a, Presidency Senior Chinla-ni of the Chuifh of Scotlsnd. 

43. Chairmen of the Pott Tru'ta and oi Improstmant Tiuita of Madras, Dombxr, 

Calcutta and Karachi; 

Chief EiKutive OfTireri of the Munlclpalisiti nf Madras, Bombsy and 
Calcutta, within tbelr charges; 

Chief Inspector of Mines ; 

Collaetors of Customs, Calcutta and Bonbay ; 

Commisiienert of Income Tax, Bengal and Bombay ; 

Commiulonec of Police, Madras ; 

Controller of Emigrant I.sbo ir, Assam ; 

Pottmaslers.General, Bengal and Assam, and B<>mbay ; 

Senior Deputy Director-Generaf. Pnsts and Telegraphs ; 

Collectors and Ma^'strates of Districts ; 3 

Commissioner o' Ajnier-Menr.ura; 

Deputy Commissioners of Distnets ; .within tbilr rssperthe 

Political Agents ; and charges. 

Residents (other than those of First rod Second 
Clais). j 

44. CoUectora of Customs, other than those of Calcutta and Bombay ; 

Collectors of Salt Revenue. Madras and Bombay ; 

Collector of Stamp Revenue and Deputy Collector of Land Revenu: 

Calcutta, within their respective chargea ; 

Commiailoneri of Incomc.tax, other than those in Bengal and Bombay; 
Commiiiioner, Korthern India Salt Revenue; 

Deputy Commissioner, Port Blair, witlun Jila charge ; and 
Divisional ^ and District and Sessions Judges (including tbs Judicial 
Commifiloner of Chota Nagpur), svithin their respective charges. 

45. Commisiioner of Wakfs, Beng.sl ; 

Commandant, Frontier Constabulary’; 

Deputy Director of Intelligence, Peshawar ; 

Deputy Financial Advisers, Mililatj’ Finance; 

Deputy Secretaries to the Gorommonl of India and fn the Politloil 
Department ; 

Deputy Inspectors-Gencral of Police; 

Director-General of Cominercial InteUigenee ; 

Dlreetor of Inspection, Indian Stores Department; 

Fnncipal.lnformation OSicer to the Government of India ; 
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49, Admlnlatraton-Gencral ; 

Central Intelligence OSicen; 

Chief Preiidencjr Magiatrateg in Madrag, Bombay and Calcutta; 

Commisiionera of Labour, Madraa and Bombay ; 

Controlier of Patenta and Degigni; 

Directora of Industries ; 

Directors of Land Records ; _ 

Directors of Veterinary Services ; 

Excise Commissioners; 

Inspectots-General of Registration ; 

Inspector of Municipal Committees and Local Boards, Madras ; 

Principal, Research Institute, Cawnpore ; and 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies. 

50, Audit OfRcer, Indian Stores Department 
Deputy Chief Accounts OlHcers, State Railways ; 

Deputy Controller of Railws^ Accounts ; 

Depu^ Director, Railway Clearing Accounts ; 

Deputy Controllers of Stores, State Railways ; 

Deputy Directors, Railway Board; 

Director, Regulations and Forms in the Defence Department; 

Directors of Telegraphs ; 

Electrical Engineer-in-Chief, Posts and Telegraphs ; 

Junior Controllers of Military Accounts ; 

OiSeers in Class I of the General or the Publia Works List of the Indian 
Audit and Accounts Service ; 

Opium Agent, Ghazipur ; 

Supervisor of Railway Labour ; and 

Superintendent of Manufacture, Clothing Factory, Shahjahanpur. 

5t. District Judges not being Sessions Judges within their own districts, 

Sa, First Assistants or Secretaries to Second \within the charges of their respective 
Clast Residents. } Residents. 

53. Military Secretaries and Private Secretaries to Governors ; and 
Central Public!' y Officer, State Railways. 

34. Senior Chaplains other th.an those already specified. 

5 $. Assistant Directocs of Intcllinnce; 

Collector of Salt Revenue, Madras and Bombay ; 

Collectors and Magistrates of Districts ; 

Collector of Stamp Revenue and Deputy Collector of Land Revenue, Calcutta; 
Commissioner of Ajme. Merwara ; 

Deputy Commissioners of Districts ; 

Deputy Commissioner, Port Blair ; 

Deputy and Additional Deputy Secretaries to Provincial Govemmenta ; 
Directors of Publicity or Public Information under Provincial Governments ; 
Divisional and District and Sessions Judges (including the Judicial CommUsionst 
of Chota Nagpur) ; 

Political Agents ; 

Residents (other than those of the First and Second Class) ; ' 

Secretaries to the Agent to the Governor-General, Baluchistan, and to First 
Class Residents ; 

Settlement Officers; and 

. Superintendents of Police within their own charges. 

56, Administrative Officer, Central Public Works Department; 

Captain Superintendent, 1 . M. M. T. S. Dufferin ; 

Chief Aerodrome Officer; 

Chief Forest Officer, An^inan and Nicobar Islands; 

Chief Education Officer, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and Central India; 

Chief Inspector of Aircraft ; 

Controllers of Inspection and Purchase, Indian Stores Department (Senior 
Scale) ; 

Deputy Directors, Indian Stores Department; 

Deputy Directors of Commercial Intelligence ■ 

Deputy Director-General ol Arclisology; 

Deputy Director of Industries, United Provinces; 
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Of 


ID years' sUndin^: in tiio 
bsrvicc or ^aded above 
oiTiuera of that standing. 


Mathematical Adviser, Survey of India; 

Superintendem, Bombay City Suivey and fjind Records; 

Superintendents and Deputy Commissioners of Polioe of Ices than 15 yearr' 
standing ; and 

Officers of the AII*India, Class I Central, t 
Clast I Rai nay, .md Class 1 Provinri.il 
and Indian t'Irdnanre Services and of the | 

Superior L st of the Military Acco.mts [ 

Department, and Section and Ass'stjnt | 

Masters of the Prince of Wales Royal 
Indian Military College, Dehra Dun. ^ 
dt. Assistant Collectors, Salt Revenue, Bomb.iy, and Atsistant Commissioners, 

• Salt Revcni e, .\;adr.is, on maaiuium of their timc-!>cale; 

Assistant Collector. Selection Grade, Central Excihe and Salt, North-Eastern or 
North-Western India ; 

Assistant Colli ctors. Central Esrlse and Silt, North-Eastern and North-Western 
India ; on maximum of the ordinan' scale respectively ; 

Assistant Con< rollers of Inspection, Indian Stores Oepsrtment; 

Assistant Directors, Indian Stores Department ; 

Assistant Metallurgical Inspector!., Indian Stores Department ; 

Assistant Dire ctors of Public Heitth; 

Assistsni Direttors, Railway Bond ; 

Assistant Financial Advisers, Military Finance ; > 

Assistant Secritaries to the Government of India and In the Polhleal Depart- 
ment; 

Assistant Secretary to the Railn.ay Board ; 

Chemical Examiners at Customs Houses; 

Chemical Examiner, United Provinces; 

Chemist at the Government Test House, Indian Stores Department; 

Chief Inspecters of Factories and Boilers ; 

Controtlcis ol Inspection and Purchase Indian Stores Department (Junior 
scale) ; 

Controller of Telegraph Stores j 

Deputy Administrator-General, Bengal ; , 

Depu^ Assistant Director, Pay and Pensions Directorate, Adjutant-General s 
Branch ; 

Deputy Registrars of Co-operative Societies ; 

Deputy Commissioners of Salt and Excise; 

Deputy Contioller, Central Printing Oflire; 

Deputy Controller, Stationery ; 

Director, Vacr ine institute, Bclgaum ; 

District Opium Officers ; 

Divislonid Engineers, Telegraphs, and Divisional Engineers, Wireless; 
Divisional Forest Officers ; 

Emigration Commissioneis ; 

Engineer, Lighthouse Department and Inspector of Lighthouses in British India; 
Examiner of Questioned Documents ; 

Executive Engineers ; 

Fa«My sSSnlendont j ) Ghaslpnr. ' 

First As^stant Commissioner, Port Blair; 

Honorary Presidency Magistrates ; 

Income-tax Ofiicers drawing the maximum pay ot the tlma-scale ; 

Judge of the City Civil Court, Madras ; 

Judges of Courts of Small Causes in the towns of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta; 
Lady Assistants to the Inspectors-Gencrai, Civil Hospitals; 

Legal Assistant in the Legislative Department of the Government of India ; 
Managers, Government of India Presses at Calcutta, Delhi and Simla ; 

Mine Manager, Khewra; ' 

Oflicerb of the Provincial Civil Services drawing the maximum pay of the time- 
scale or upwards ; 

Officers ot the First Division ot the Superior Traffic Branch, Posts and 
Telegraphs j 

Physicist at the Government Test House, Indian Stores Department ; 

Presidency Magistrates ; 
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Precedence inter se of those grouped together after any one Article will be regulated 
accor^ng to the dates of the Government of India's Notifications announcing recognition 
of their appointments. Permanent High Commissioners will ranh infer se in Imperial 
Conference Order, i.e., United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Union of 
South Africa, Fire etc. An officiating incumbent of Charge d' Affairs will rank in the 
same Article bnt below the permanent incumbent. 

7. The following will take courtesy rank as shown : — 

, CoKsu/s'Cen/rof,'— Immediately after Article 35, which includes Brigadiers. 

Cottstds , — Immediately after Artide 38, which includes Colonels. 

Vice-Consuls , — Immediately after Article 59 i which includes Majors. 

Consular officers rfe carritre will in their respective grades take precedence of Consular 
officers who are not de earriire. 

Among themselves Consular Officers will take precedence in their respective grades 
according to the dates of the Government of India notifications announcing the recognU 
tion of their appointments. An officiating incumbent of a grade will rank as an officer 
of that grade immediately below its permanent incumbents except that when an officer 
below the substantive grade of Consul officiates as a Consul-General he will be ranked 
with Consuls and asagned a place immediately after permanent Consuls. 


8. The following may be given, by courtesy, precedence as shown below, provided 
that they do not hold appointments in India: — 

Peers according to their precedence in England. 

Knights of the Garter, the Thistle, and St. Patrick. 

Privy Councillors. 

Advisers to the Secretary of State for India. 


} Immediately after Mem- 
bers of the Governor 
General’s Executive 
Council, Article 9. 


E_ 



Baranets of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
United Kingdom according to date of Patents. 
Knights Grand Cross of'the Bath. 

Knights Grand Commander of the Star of India. 
Knights Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. George. 
Knights Grand Commander of the Indian Empire. 
Knights Grand Cross of the Royal Victorian Order. 
Knights Grand Cross of the Order of the British 
Empire. 


Immediately after Puisne 
■ Judges of High Courtx 
Article P3. 


J 


Knjghts Commander of the Bath. 

Knights Commander of the Star of India. 

Knights Commander of St. Michael and St, George. 

Knights Commander of the Indian Empire, 

Knights Commander of the Royal Victorian Order. 

Knights Commander of the Order of the British 
Empire. 

Knights Bachelor. 

9, All ladies, unless _ by virtue of holding an appointment themselves they ar» 
entitled to a higher position in the table, to t^e place according to the rank hereia 
assigned to their respective husbands, with tlie exception of wives of Peers and of 
ladies having precedence in England independently of their husbands, and who are not 
in rank below the daughters of Barons ; such ladies to take place according to their 
several ranks, with reference to such precedence in England immediately Mter the wves 
of Members of the Governor-General’s Executive Council. 

Given at Our Court at St. James’s this ninth day of May in the year o£ Our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven and in the First year of Our Reign. 


Immediately after thi 
> Residents of the sad 
Class, Article 31. 


J 


By His Majesty’s Command, 

■ ZETLAND. 

(Signed) J, A. .Thorne, 

Officiating Secretary to the Governor General (Public). 


By order of the Governor of Bombay, 

C. W. A. TURNER, ' 
Chief Secretary to Govecnmc«t< 
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Royal Navy. 

1 

1 

Army. 

Royal Air 
Force, 

Royal Indian 
Navy, 

Royal Indian Ait 
Force, 

i 

Acting Sub-Lieuten- 
ants, Commis- 

sioned officers from 
Warrant Rank. 

Second-Lieu t e n- 
1 ants. 

Pilot Officers. 
Acting Pilot 
Officers (butj 
junior to 
Navy and 
Army 
ranks). 

No equiva. 
lent. 

1 

Pilot Officers. 
Acting Pilot 
Officers (but 
junior to Navy 
and Army 

ranks). 

1 

Midshipmen 

I 

1 No equivalent ... 

No equiva- 
lenL 

No equiva- 
lent. 

No equivalent. 


Nate. — (i) Officers of the Royal Naval Reserve and Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, 
with the exception of those referred to below, rank with, but after ; officers 
of the Royal Navy of corresponding rank in the order here given, e.g. 
Lieutenants, Royal Navy rar\k before Lieutenants, Royal Naval Reserve; 
Lieutenants, Royal Naval Reserve, before Lieutenants, Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve, and Lieutenants, Ro}aI Naval Volunteer Reserve 
before Sub*Lieutenants, Royal Navy, whatever their seniority may be. 
Exctflion . — Lieutenant Commanders and Lieutenants of the Royal Naval Reserve 
and Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve holding qualified status (distinguished 
in the seniority lists in the Navy List by the symbol *) rank rrith o|£mis 
of the Royal Navy of corresponding rank according to dates of seniority. 
Officers holding acting yank immediately after officers holding the 
same confirmed rank in the same service, e.g., acting Lieutenants, 
Royal Navy rank after Lieutenants, Royal Navy (confirmed), but before 
Lieutenants, Royal Naval Reserve (confirmed)~provided the later are not 
qualified officers. 

(a) Officers of the Royal Indian Navy rank with officers of the Royal Navy of 
the same tank and seniority and similarly officers of the Royal Indiaa 
Naval Reserve and the Royal Indian Naval Volunteer Reserve rank nith 
, officers of the Royal Naval Reserve and Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 
respectively ; and the provisions td Note, (i) apply mutatis mvtandie te 
officers of the Royal Indian Naval Reserve and the Royal Indian Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. 

(3) Officers holding commissions in the Army in India Reserve of Officers rank 

with, but after, officers of the regular Army of corresponding rank, 

(4) Officers of the Auxiliary Forces in India r.nnk with, but after, officers of 

the regular Army of corresponding rank. 

(5) Officers of the Royal Indian Air Force rank with, but after, officers of the 

Royal Air Force of corresponding ranic. 

(Signed) V. A. Goddolb, 

Secretaiy to the Governor General (Public). 

By order of the Governor of Bemhay, 

I. H. TAVNTON, 

Chief Secretary to Government. 
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Chief Inspector of Boilers. 

Chief Inspector of Factories. 

City Magistrate, Karachi. 

Commissioner for Workmen's Compensation, Bombay. 

Deputy Collectors of the Selection Grade. 

Judges of the Courts of Small Causes. 

Non-I.M.S. Superintendents of Central Jails. 

Oriental Translator to Government. 

* Port Health Officer, Karachi. 

Preadency Magistrates and Honorary Presidency Magistrates, 

Public Prosecutor for Sind. 

Superintendent, Bombay City Survey and Land Records Office. 

16. Assistant Accountants General drawing Rs. 850 and over. 

Assistant Collectors of Salt Revenue and Superintendents of Excise of 15 yean* 
standing. 

Assistant Consulting Surveyor to Government. 

Assistant Secretaries to Government. 

Deputy Collectors of the First Grade. 

Deputy Political Agents of the First and Second Grades. 

Land Manager, Bombay Suburban District. 

* Officers in the Selection Grade of the Bombay Educational Service, Class 11 . 
f Officers of the Imperial Customs Service drawing Rs. S50 and over. 

Subordinate Judges of the First Class, 

Superintendent of Sait and Excise, Sind. 

Additional Assistant Secretary to Government, Legal Department 
Solicitors to Government. 

17, All persons on whom Government have conferred the title of Mahamaho* 
padhyaya or Shams-uI-Uiama, or Hazik-ul-Muik. 

t8. Ail persons holding Kaisar>I>Hind Medal of the First Class. 

All persons on whom Government have conferred the title of “ Diwan Bahadur”. 
Members of the Municipal Corporation of Bombay, 

Sardars of the Second Class. 

Ip. All persons holding Kaisar-I*Hind Medal of the Second Class. 

AH persons on whom Government hare conferred the title of “Rao Bahadur " 
or " Rai Bahadur " or ” Khan Bahadur ” or ” Sai^ar Bahadur” or " Sbifa-ul> 
Mulk " or " Vaidyaratna ” or *' Chikitsakratna ", . . , 

All persons who have obtained the Degree of " Doctor of Laws or of Medicin^' 
or “ Master of Laws ” or “ Master of Surgery " or " Doctor of Hygiene". 
Fellows of a British or an Indian University, 

ao. Government servants not othermse provided for holding appointments of which 
the maximum pay is Rs. 1,000 or upwards. 


31 . All Barristers, Advocates and Attorneys of the High Court of Bombay. 

22. Assistant Directors of Public Health not belonging to the Indian^ 

Medical Sendee. 

* Officers of the Bombay Educational Service of Class I. 

Officers of the Bombay Medical Service of the First Class. 

Officets of the Imperial Cttstoms Sendee. 

Officers of the Indian Agricultural Sendee and of Class I of the . 

Bombay Agricultural Service. I Of less than 

Officers of the Indian Forest Service and of Class I of the Bom- }■ la years 
bay Forest Service. , j standing. 

Officers of the Indian Police Service. 

Officers of the Indian Service of Engineers. 

Officers of the Indian Veterinary Smdee and of Class I of the 
Bombay Veterinary Sendee. 

Assistant Engineers of the Bombay Service of Engineers, Class I 
and of General Provincial Service. 

Officets of the Indian Educational Service of less than 10 years' standing. 


* Govt. P. D. Notification No. S-60, dated 30th Dec. 1932. 

tGovt. P. and Reforms D. Notification No. S-fib, dated aoth June 1934. 
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Government Pleaders and Public Prosecutors. 

Justices of the Peace for the Town and Island of Bombay. 

32. All persons on v/hom Government have conferred the title of Rao Sabeb or Rai 
Saheb or Khan Saheb or Sardar Saheb. 

RIsaldar Majors and Subhedar Majors. 

Sardars of the Third Class. 

■53. Inspectors of Police and pensionable Police Prosecutors (above the efUciency 
bar) in the District Police, Inspectors of Police and pensionable Police 
Prosecutors in the Bombay City Police, and non-pensionabie Police 
Prosecutors in the District Police and the Bombay City Police. 

Officers of the Customs Department not belonging to the Imperial Customs 
Service, e.g. Head Appraisers and Inspectors, Preventive Service, of less than 
10 years’ standing. 

Second Grade Mamlatdars and Mukhtiarhars. 

* Selection Grade Jailors of Group I. 

Head, Sub and Deputy Postmasters of less than 10 years’ standing. 

* Jailors in Group I. 

34., Magistrates of the Second Class. 

Pensionable Police Prosecutors in the District Police below the efficiency bar. 
Second Grade District Inspectors of Land Records. 

35. Assistant Inspectors of Factories. 

Head Masters of recognised non-Government High Schools. 

Principal, R. C. Technical Institute, Ahmedabad. 

Assistant Commissioner of Labour, Ahmedabad. 

Inspector under the Payment ol Wages Act. 

District Government Labour Officers, Bomb^, Sholapur and Jalgaon. 

36. All persons who hare obtained the Degree of “ Master of Arts " or “ Bachelor 

of Laws ” or “ Master of Commerce” or '* Master of Science ” or " Master of 
Agriculture ", 

Condliators and Village Munsiffs under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act. 
High Const Pleaders who are not LL.Bs. 

37. Risadars, lUiaidars and Subhedars. 

38 Inspectors of Sait and Excise in the Grade of Rs. 350 — 10 — 400. 

Senior Accountants in the Civil Account Offices. 

Inspectois of Notified Factories. 

39. Sub-Engineer and Supervisors of Public Works Department. 

* Inspectors of Registration and First Grade Sub-Registrars. 

Boring Deputy Engineer. 

40. Inspectors of Sait and Excise in the Grade of Rs. 220 — 10 — 300. 

Selection Grade Overseers of the Public Works Department. 

t First Grade Auditors and First Grade Agricultural Organisers of the (.0. 
operative Department, and 

Office Superintendent in the Office of the Registrar, Co-operative Societies. 

41. Magistrates of theThird Class. 

Special and Bench Magistrates. 

* Jailors in Group II. 

42. Jamadais in the Army. 

Sub-Inspectois of Police. 

43. Head Accountants. 

44. Assistant Principals and First Assistants in recognised non-Government High 

Schools and Training Colleges and holders of similar posts in Government 
High Schools and Training Collies who are in the Subordinate Educational 
Service; Lecturers, Teachers and Masters in non-Government Colleges 
affiliated to University of Bombay and holders of similar posts in Government 
_ Colleges who arc in Subordinate Educational Service. 

45. Divisional Accountants, Public Works Department. 

Inspectors ot Salt and Excise in the Grade of Rs. 150 — 10/2 — 220. 

Range Forest Officers on Rs. 175 and above, 
t Second Grade Auditors and Second Grade Agricultural Organisers of the 
Co-operative Department. 

46. Persons who have obtained the Degree of B.A. or of B.Sc. or of L.M. & S. or of 

L.C.E. or of B,\g. or of M,B.B.S., or of B.Com. or of B.T. or of B.E. or 
of B.Hy. and graduates ot the Bombay Veterinary College, 


* P* D. Notification No. S.-Co, dated 20th December 1932. 
7 Govt, P • and R. D, Notification No. S. 60, dated 4th April 193d. 
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LIST OF PERSONS TO WHOM COURTESY RANK HAS 
BEEN ASSIGNED BY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL ‘ 
UNDER NOTE 6 TO THE WARRANT OF 
PRECEDENCE. 

Articles 
in the 
Warrant cl 
Precedence. 

4-A. Admiral Lord Louis Mauntbatten, G.C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O., Supreme Allied 
Commander, S.E. A.C, 

8. Derbyshire, Sir Harold, M,C 1 IC.C. [so long as he is Chief Justice of the Calcutta 
High Court). 

g. Political Adviser to the Crown Representative. 
g-A. Hon’ble George R. McTreil Commissioner of the U. S. A. to India . 
lO-A. Deputy Commander-in-Chief in India. 

17. Members of the National Defence Council who are not already enjoying 
a higher precedence, 

Rawlands, Sir Archibald, K.CB., M.B.E., Adviser to the Viceroy on War 
Administration. 

33, Advisers to Governors. 
a 6 . Directors General of Supply. 

Dirertor General of Information. 

Reforms Commissioner. 

37. Sargent, Mr. John, M.A., Educationat Adviser to the Government of India. 
Gregory, Dr. T. E., Economic Adviser to the Government of India. 

Smith Mr. Frederick William, M.C., Senior Deputy Adviser to the Viceroy on 
War Administration. 

ag. Additional Directors General in the Department of Supply, Government of 
India. 

Armstrong, Mr. Edmund Artinton, Deputy Adviser to the Viceroy on War 
Administration. 

Clauson, Mr. Miles John, Deputy Adviser to the Viceroy on War Adminis- 
tration. 

Director of Scientific and Industrial Research, Government of India. 
Establishment Officer to the Government of India. 

Financial Adviser, Communications. ’ 

Ram Chandra, Mr., C.I.E., M.B.E., l.C.S., Chief Controller of Imports. 

Joint Secretary to the Governor-General [Public}- 
President of the Tariff Board. 

Members of the Council of State (immediately after officee included in 
Article 29). 

Pre^dent and non-official members of the Bo.-nbay Revenue Tribunal. 

President, Industrial Court, Bombay. 

30. Chairman, Railway Rates Advisory Committee- 

31. China Relations Officer. 

Deputy Directors-General. Department of Supply. 

Chief Controller of Purchase, Department of Supply. 

Electrical Commissioner with the Government of India. 

Iron and Steel Controller. 

Members of the Tariff Board. 

Wrench, Sir Etelyn, C.M.G.. America Relations Officer in New Delhi. 
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Articles 
in tlie 
Warrant of 
Precedence. 

46. Director of Dairy Research. 

Transport Advisor)' Ofliccr, Calcutta. 

Members of llie LcRislalivc AsscniWics (Provincial). (Immediately aflerofficers- 
included in .irticlc 4r>). 

.)7. Chief Enpinecr, All-India Radio. 

Dean, Mr. V. L., Gcntr.il Secr<t.ity of the Indian R.iilway [Confettnce Astocia-^ 
tion (while holding the post). 

Deputy Private Secretary to the Viceroy. 

Director, Irrigation Rcfeatcli Institute, Punjab. 

Kinin, Mr. D. H,, I.C.S., Deputy Chief Controller of Imports. 

Government Inspectons of R.iitn.ijs. Circles Ko. s Calcutta, No. 3 Bangdore 
and No. 4 Lahore. ( 

Dhatmn Vira, Mr., I.C.S., Additional Deputy Chief Controller of Imports. 

Simons, Mr. Waiter Gillx-rt, M-B E-, Private Sterttarj' to the Adviser to the 
Viceroy on W.ir Adiiiinistiallon. 

50. Deputj Chief Engineer, Indian Posts and Telegraphs Dup'irtmcnt. 

Deputy Director of Cisil As-iatioii. 

Financial Adsiser to llio Chief Commissioner, DJhi. 

Financial Advisei, Quetta Rrcoiistriiction. 

53. Lao, Mr. D. 7.., Second .Sectclaty to the Commissioner of China to India- 
(immedi.atcly after article $3). 

Second Sccrslar) to the Commissioner of the United States of America to 
India p'ornedi itcly after article sa). 

55. Additional District Magistrates and Additional District .ind Sessions Ju^es 
(unless entitled to take rank in Article jy by virtue of their being membert 
of the I.C S. of 18 years’ standing) oscept in the N. \V. F. P. and 
Addilion.il District Magistrates in the Punjab, 

Collectors of Central E-rciscs and Salt, North- Eastern and North Western 
India (outside their rcspcctis-c charges). 

Controllers of Supplies. 

Deputy Dlrcetors, Department of Supply, 

Police Officers of the rank of Superintendents who exercise jurisdiction 
throughout a Provinc." t.-ike r.mk in Article 55 in that Province. 

Cliunng, Mr. C. C., Third Secretary to the Commissioner of China to India 
(Immediately after article 35). -- 

Chang, Mr. P., Third Secretary to the Commissioner of China to India. 
(Immediately after .article 55). 

Sung, Mr. C. M., Additional Secretary to the Commiss oner of China to India* 
(Immediately after article 33). 

Secretaries to the Boards of Revenue, Madras, Bengal, the U. P. and Bihar. 

Joint Secrctaiy to the Board of Revenue, Madras. 

Joint Registrar, Co operative Societies, Madras. 

56. Deputy Mint Master, Bombay Mint. 

Murshed, K, B., S.M„ P.C.S., Private Secretary to the Chief Minister of' 
Bengal. 

Presidency Port Officer, Madras, 
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Ahmadbliai Rahimbhai ... 153 

Ahmad MukbUr, Dr. 335 ** 

Ahmad S. Maulubhai ... 153 

Ahmed M. Azi* (K.B.) ... 395 

Ahmad!, M. I. ...149A 

Ahmed, M. M. Zahruddin ... 246 

Ahmed, M. N. 3S8x(i) 

Ahmed, Z- Z. ... 303 

Ahmedmia Hasumia .-389A 

Ahmedmiya Sharumiya ... 3 b 

ji/ia, Mrs. Banubai ... 193 

,Miuia, I. S. 3S8 z(!) 

Aibara, D, S, 219E 

AigaJ, Venkateah Devappa ..•387A 

Aitken, Georm Ellis ...358U 

Aitken, Maunce George Reid ... 152 

Aiya, S- V. Chandrashekhar ... 336 

AMksn Mrs. P. 387-B 

Aiyar. Chidambara Rajagopala ... 380 

Aiyar, G. N. ' ...3524 

Aiyar, K. R. A. S. 93, 441 

Aiyar, N. N. ... 132 

Aiyar, (R.B.) Ramaswami Narayana- 
swami ... 404 

Aiyar. S. V. Chandrashekhar ...a36A 

Aiyer, K. S. S. 6 d, 43 ib 

Aizazuddin Khan 236, 238 

Ajinkya Dr. D. S. 152 

Ajodhya Sahai (R. S.) ...411 

Akalwadi, R. I, ...3870 

Akerkaar, Krishnarao Ramchandra 

3354, 456 
3 S 8 v 
...3890 
2ogB, 211AA, 443 
iralal ... 180 

nesh 404(1) 


Alley, Rev. H. L. 
Allishah Gafoorshah 
Almaula, I. T. 


Akerkar, V. R. 

Akram, B. M. 

Akram, M* B, zogs 

Akruvala, Parmanand Hiralal 
Akut, (R.B.) Bhaskar Ganesh 


Akut, (R.S.) Pandurang Anant 220, 4t9H 


Alamdin Imamdin ...3890 

Alavi, Hamza All ...3S8T 

Albai, Venhatesh Vishnu ... 183 

Alban, ie:G.E.W. ... 307 

Alehin, Harold Herbert ...381B 

Alco:.k, William George ...3794 

Aldous, Wilfred Temjwe 152, 379A 

Alexander, G. A. H. ...152A 

Alexander, W. G. 33, 379A 

All Bahadar HabibuUah ...381A 

Ali Buksh Mohamed Hussein, The 
Honourable Khan Bahadur 
Ali, Hamid Moizuzddin Abdul 
AH, Jemadar Tamizzuddin Amjat ...3 
AH Muhammad Khan (K.S.) ...4 

All S. Khan, Prince 
Alimchandani, R. L. 

AHzaman Nawabkhan ...3 

Allabakhsh, M. 

Allana, ^.S.) A, A. 4i( 

Allana, Pazilbhai Dost Muhammad 

Allana, Rahim Nur Muhammad 


... 364 
...389B 
38. 4 SAi so. 

S<S. 4 SS 

Almaula, S. G. ... 96 

Almeida, L. ... 264 

Almgren, Rev. Ake ...2674 

Als, A. ... 310 

Alnr, K. R. 984,441 

Alur, Sadashivappa S. ... 144 

Alur, (R.S.] Dharanendra Padmappa . 419 
Alurkar, B. D. 2424(1) 

Alurkar, K. G. 52 (k ),79 

Amarsi, Haridas Madbavji ... 152 

Amarsinhji Banesmhji, Capt. H. H. 
Maharana Sbri Sir, Maharana Raj 
Saheb of Wankaner ... 359 

Amarsinghji Indrasinghji ... 369 

Ambavane, Gourinath Narayan ...68 b 

Ambedkar, Dr. Bhimrao Ramji ... 15s 

Ambekar, V. N. ... 2S3 

Amberkar, Anant Sakbaram ... 152 

Ambikc, C. W. 219-1(3) 


Ambike, H. IC 
Amble, V. R. 
Ambler, H. R. 
AmbU, C. J. 
Amdekai, A. C, 
Amesur, C. A. 
Amin, B. G. 
,Amin, C. D. 
Amin, C. M. 
Amin, D. P. 
Amin, G. D. 


- 3 S 9 

... 369 

ran . 68 b 

imji ,., 153 

... 2S3 

ti ... 152 

219.1(3) 
287 
89B 

...379A 

2B, X92 

6c, 431A 

387, 448 
... 159 

358* 3S8c 
96A, 438A 
242A(iv) 
6f, 68h, 43*db 


Amin (R.S,) Harikrishna Muljibbai 

358, 4'90 

Amin, Ishwarbbai Mithabhai ...387A 

Amin, M. G. 286c 

Amin, M. P. 345 ". 4 S 4 

Amin, Purshottam Mathurbbai ... 37 ° 
Aminbhavi, L.T. » ... 345 * 

Amir Rahim (K.S.) .. 389 

Amiralli Sayad Hussein ... 39 °* 

Amolik, Daulatrao ...SbpB 

Amolik, Rev. Raoji Kanhoba ...867B 

Amolik, Brigdi-Sadanand ... 261 

Amratlal Kalidas. (R.B.) 404(2) 

Amroliwaia, (K. S.) F. S, _ 4^00 

Amritc, (R.S.) Jngannath Balkrishna .416 
Amy, B. H, y. Rustamji (d/irs) 237 i 44 S 


Anand, Dliaram Bir 
Anand, Dharam Dev 
Anandkar, S. Y. 
Anagarki-ir, G. P- 
Angadi (R. S.) A. C. 
Angadi, S. K. 

Anagundi, N. Y. 

Anantha Krishnan, V. V. 
Ananthan, (R.S.) T. P. 
Anantnarayan, K. G. 
Anantrao Gopalrao 


8 A, 323. 432 
... 306 
348. 436 
219-1(4) 3892 
... 183 
... 950 
283A, 449A 
3 S 8 x 
...419H 
- ...4SOB 

... 382 
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Awar, S. B. 150. 4^2 

Awati, (R.S.) GOTind Raoji ... 416 

Ayers, C.W. ...S»2T 

Ayoobichan Bnbsrhlian 3I()D(i) 

Ays’a, N. N. 34Si>(iv), 456 

Ayya, V. V. 34So(H). 4S<> 

Ayyjir, A. R. N. it, 43.1 

Ayyangar, (R.I*.) Sabrayy.ipatna 
Slirinivas ... 399 

Ayyar, (R.B.) P. R. Vcngu ... 39q 

Azevcdo, Lt A. B. ...3834 
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